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ARTIS LOGICS 

RUDIMENTA. 



CAP. I. 

DE TERMINIS SIMPLICIBUS. 

§. 1, De Mentis Qperatwnibus, 

Mentis operationes in universum tres sunt. 

1. Simplex Apprehensio. 2. Judicium^ 3^ I>h- 

tursus. 

The office of Logic is the developement of the 
natural process of the human mind in the act of 
reasoning. It has therefor^ a clo^e alliance with 
that branch of Metaphysics which reliites to the 
operations of the mind. These Qperattpnis ar^.in^ 
deed so diversified that the enumeration of them 
might be carried to an almost unlimited extent. 
But, if not all> those at least with which Logic is 
connected, may be reduced to these three classes. 
Simple Apprehension, Judgment, and Reasoning. The 
act of Reasoning is, in fact, the subject-matter of 
Logic 5 and to this the exercise of the other two 
operations are subordinate. 

1. Simplex Apprehensio^ est nudus rei con- 
ceptus intellectivus, similis quodammodo per- 
ceptioni sensitivse; sicut enim imago rei est 
in oculo, ita idea in animo : egtque Incomplexa 
v^\ Complexa. 
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DE MENTIS 

Simple Apprehension is '' the mere intellectual con- 
ption of a thing." The operation of this primary 
acuity of the mind is also called perception. Or con^ 
tepiion. And the result of the operation of this 
faculty on any particular object is denominated, pro- 
perly^ a no/ton^ and metaphorically^ an impression, a 
conception or perception, an idea or form, an image or 
representation. These figurative terms are borrowed 
from sensitive perception; an analogy having been 
supposed to exist between mental apprehension, and 
the effects of natural objects on the bodily senses ; 
especially on those of feeling and sight. This 
imaginary similitude however seems to be incon- 
sistent with correct metaphysical principles. It is 
not easy to attach a definite sense to that nnode^ of 
speaking which assumes that any kind of form or 
picture of material objects can be traced on an im- 
material substance ; or that it is possible to pro- 
duce a representation or image of mere qualities or 
attributes, as; virtue, heat, propensity » The mind 
apprehends the abstract language of the mathemati-^ 
cian, when he asserts that x-)>^=a; or of the law- 
yer, when he puts the case, that A. B. is indebted to 
€• D. But there cannot exist m these- acts of ap- 
prehension any thing really analogous to the effect 
of sensible objects on the sight or feeling. In fact, 
the mode in which the mind is primarily acted upon 
appears to be an incomprehensible mystery. 

Apprehensio simplex Incomplexa, est unius 
object], ut calami; vel etiam plurium, confuse^ 
ut calami^ mariuSi Sic. Complesoy pluriuw, ned 
cum ordine quodam et respectu; \xi calamiin 
manu. 

The term, Incomplex Sirhple Apprehension, taken 
in its metaphysical and proper sense, denotes a pure> 
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OPERATIONTBUS. 3 

ttQG»oin{X)UDded> .and consequently indivisible notion 
or conception ; as> hardness, extension, colour, essen^f. 
Complex Simple Apprehension, metaphysically under- 
stood^ denotes every combined or divisible notion 5 
as that of Man, which may be reduced to the sim- 
pler notions of animality , and rationality : Table, in" 
eluding the notions of the material, the form, the 
use, &c. Gratitude, which comprehends the notions 
of a benefactor, a recipient, benefits conferred, the re- 
membrance of those benefits/ the love, or esteem %\- 
«ited by them^ &c. . 

But for the purposes of Logic, it is not unusual^ 
(although decidedly inaccurate,) to call those appre- 
hensions incomplex which are expressed by a single 
word. Such are the notions denoted by the foilgw- 
ing examples : Time, invaluableness, treasure, revenge, 
kind, mildness, justice, relation or property (implied in 
the particle of), individualUt^ (implied by the). Each 
of these words represents an incomplex simple Appre* 
kension', according to the more vague iise of that ex<* 
firession : although^ in truths most of the notions 
they denote are complex. 

When words are so combined as to create a gram^ 
matical relation or dependence, they are represen- 
tatives of Complex Apprehensions: as; That intia- 
UtaUe treasure, time. That wild kind of justice called 
revenge. The possession of power to suspend the pro* 
secutian of our desires. ' ' - ' 

TJius also« the facility 1>y which we coniprehebcl 
the meaning of whole sentences^ or of series of sen- 
tences to any extent, is Complex simple Apprehen^ 
sion. Under the same term are likewise included 
the mental powers and operations of consciousness, 
imagination, niemory, anticipation/associati'on^ ab- 
straction, generalization, arrangement, &c. 

2. Judicium^ est quo mens non solum perci- 
pit duo objecta, sed, quasi pro tribunal! sedcns^ 
b2 
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4 DE MENTIS 

expresse apud se proatintiat, ilia inter se con* 
venire aut dissidere. 

Est enim Judicium aliud Affirmativum^ quod 
vocatur etiam Compositio ; aliud Negativum^ 
quod est Divlsio, 

Porro, tarn particola Est^ quse affirmando 
convenientiam exprimit, quam Non-Est^ quae 
negandp dissidium, appellatur. Copula; (sicut 
et Grammatica Conjtmctiones disjunctivas ha- 
bet ;) atque hanc determinando differt Judicium 
ab Apprehensione complex^. 

E. g. Si quis dixerit Triangulum teguilate^ 
rum esse aquiangtdumj possum Apprehensione 
dmplici incomplexd. intelligere quid sibi velint 
singula orationis hujus vocabula, complex^ vero 
quid tota sibi velit oratio: Quin et ipsius na- 
turae lumine intelligo, duo quselibet objecta vel 
inter se convenire, vel non convenire ; et proinde 
alteri copularum esse jungenda: Nondum ta- 
men feci judicium donee copulam determina- 
verim^ i. e. apud meipsum statuerim haec duo 
objecta^ Triangulum aquilaterumj et Triangu- 
lum aquiangulum, h&c copulsl Est^ non autem 
altera Non-Est^ oportere conjungi. 



By the operation of Judgment the intellectual 
faculty compares any two objectB^ and decides on 
their mutual agreement or disagreement. 
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OPERATIOKIBUS. 5 

Th9 simple act of. ubderstiaiidhig the sense in* 
tended to be conveyed by any assertion, whether 
affiraiative or negative^ is the office of Apprehension^ 
The acquiescence or non- acquiescence of the mind 
in that assertion is the exercise of JudpnenL 

The Substantive Verb alone^ in the present tense 
of the indicative mood^ constitutes the affirmative 
Copula. The same verb, qualified by the negative 
adverb, constitutes the negative Coptda, which is 
necessary to the expression of ?i negative judgment. 
The affirmative judgment is called Composition, be- 
cause It places together and unites the two objects 
compared, as agreeing with each other. The nega- 
tive judgment is called Division, because it^ as it were^ 
divides or separates objects from each other^ by ex- 
pressing a disagreement between them. Yet the 
verb of existence combined with the negative par- 
ticle is rightly called a Copula, since it serves to 
unite in one sentence the terms which express those 
objects of comparison. ' • 

The trains of thought which are expressed in the 
following sentences, afford examples of Judgment : 

Ti/he is an invaluable treasure. 

Revenge is a kind of wild justice. 

That which is pasi and gone is irrecoverable. 

It i$ the glory of a man to pass by an offence. 

— — Man knows not how to value right 

The good before him ; but perverts best things 

To worst abuse, or to their meanest use, 

ji flatterer is not deserving of a wise man's esteem. 

3. DiscursuSj est motus sive progressus men^ 
ti» ab uno Judicio ad aliud ; quod et Ratioci* 
nium dicitur; et significatur copuld illativd, 
quaVis est Ergo aut alia similis. v. g. Qui est 
extra fortunce pofestatem est beatus. Sapiens 
. b3 
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6 DE MENTIS 

est extra fortutue potesiatem. • Ergo^ Sapiens est • 
beatus. 

Reasoning consists in the comparison of judg- 
ments in which the mind has previously acquiesced^ 
and in deducing from them a new and distinct 
judgment. For example ; 

No element is liable to decomposition; Water is 
liable to decomposition ; Therefore water is not an ele- 
ment. 

Whatever makes a man most effectually superior to 
his enemies confers genuine glory ; But the disposition 
to pardon their injuries makes him most effectually su- 
perior to them I Such a disposition therefore confers 
genuine glory. 

It is an undeniable truth, that it is the glory of a 
man to pass by an offence; for the wisest of men 
asserts it to be so, 

Th^ mention made in the text of the characteris- 
tic particle which denotes an inference has relation, 
not to the operation of reasonings but to the lan- 
guage in which it is expressed. It 'is therefore 
somewhat misplaced here. The same observation 
applies in some degree to the mention of the copula 
employed in expressing judgment. But it is very 
difficult to speak of the pure mental operations 
without some reference to the modes of communi- 
cating thena. It is however useful .to habituate 
ourselves to view them as really distinct. 

The English word Discourse, in the sense of rea- 
soning, is obsolete^ and ambiguous. The ambiguity 
is very manifest in a passage of Dryden^ the force 
of which is much weakened by the use of this 
word. The poet addresses the deist thus : 

Vain, wretched creature ! how art ihou misled, 
. To think thy wit these god-like notions bred t 
These truths are not the product of thy mind, 
But drop fh>m heav*n, and of a nobler kind. 
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OPERATIONIBUS. 7 

'Hiftnce air thy nal'ral worship takes the sgurce, 
'Tis Revelation, what t^iou think*&t discourse. 

The expression, discursive faculty, is however not 
UDCOEDiQon^ nor is it liable to the same objection. 

Singulis operationibus sui accidunt defectus. 
Apprehensioni, Indistlnctio ; Judicio, -Rz/sz/a^ ; 
Discursuiy Mendosa Colleetio. 

1. There are innumerable objects of which our 
notion^ or apprehensions must, from the weakness of 
our nature, be unavoidably indistinct Such, for 
instance^ are our conceptions of the Divine Being, 
and of all his attributes. Infinity, Omnipotence, 
Omniscience, Perfection, &c. The apprehensions we 
form of Heaven, of Angels, of the Human Soul, of 
the Operations of our own minds, are necessarily «n- 
distinet. 

In numberless other instances our ideas are ac- 
cidentally indistinct ; that is, not from any inherent 
defect, but from the want of an actual acquaintance 
with the object, arising from the deficiency either of 
opportunity or of observation. Thus an uninstructed 
person forms an inaccurate conception of the na- 
ture and use of philosophy : A native of the torrid 
zone has an indistinct apprehension of ice: The 
ancients had no correct notion of an eclipse. Of 
those objects with which we are familiar we form 
ideas proportionately less indistinct; but there exist 
probably very few things, the nature of which we 
can be said, strictly speaking, to comprehend dis^ 
tinctly. 

2. Nor is the faculty of judgment free from im- 
perfection. It is misled by sense in the rustic who 
conceives that The earth is stationary, or that The 
mn rises out of the sea. It is unduly inflaenced 
by authority and example in those who conceive that 
Earth, air, fire, and water, are simple elements ; and 
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8 DE MENTIS 

in the illiterate mechanic^ who judges that Ml 
which somefactious demagogue says must be true : and 
tiiat Whatever Government does must be wrong. It is 
often perverted by the passions ; as when men de- 
cide that The Gospel consists in the repeal of the obli- 
gation of the moral law ; that Honesty is the whole 
of religion ; that Pride is noble ; that^ Revenge is a 
branch of justice. The Lycaonians at Lystra were 
guilty of a false judgment^ when they said of Paul 
and Barnabas, The Gods are come down to 'us in the 
likeness of men. So also were the Pharisees, when 
they said of our blessed Lord, We know that this 
man is a sinner. 

3. The powers of reasoning are likewise imper- 
fect. The defect in this faculty manifests itself 
'when a conclusion is supposed to be derived from 
judgments or principles on which it has no real de- 
* pendence. Thus in the apparent argument. Kings 
deserve honour ; but subjects are not kings ; therefore 
subjects do not deserve honour ; the two introductory 
judgments are correct : but it does not follow from 
them that none besides kings deserve honpur, and con- 
sequently that subjects do not deserve honour. Agaiii, 
in this form of reasoning ; Severe punishments af$ 
requisite to suppress the progress of crime ; now ca^ 
pital punishments are undoubtedly severe ; these there^ 
fore are requisite for that purpose; the judgments 
which form the basis of the argument are correct $ 
but they comprehend nothing which authorizes the 
inference professedly deduced from them, because 
they do not prove that the particular kind of severe 
punishments specified belongs to that class of severe 
punishments which are requisite for the suppression 
of vice. The last judgment therefore may, so far 
as depends on the others, be either correct or in- 
correct. 

It is not unusual for the mind to find itself be- 
wildered by such arguments 5 while it feels their in- 
sufficiency, but is unable to discover where the 
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• OPERATIONIBUS. 9 

error lies. One important purpose of Logic is, by 
analysing the mental process^ and by classifying the 
various occasions of error in the mode of deducing 
inferences, to afford a facility in detecting fallacies. 

It may be further observed, (although the obderta- 
tion does not immediately belong to this branch of 
the subject,) that if the previous judgments on which 
an argument depends, or either of them, be inac- 
curate, while the reasoning process is carried on 
correctly, the new judgment deduced from them 
will probably, but not necessarily, be erroneous/ If 
from the principles. Singularity ought by all means to be 
avoided, To continue sober in a company of drunkards 
is singularity, it is inferred that, To continue sober in 
. a company of drunkards ought by all means to be 
avoided; the argumentative process is correct; and 
the falsehood of the conclusion is to be attributed to 
the falsehood of the principle on which it is founded* 

This is one of the roost extensive means of the pro- 
pagation of error 5 and it is the more effectual, be- 
cause, in consequence of the elliptical mode of argu- 
ment usually adopted, the unsound principle does 
not meet the eye or ear, but is only insinuated^ 
This is the case in the following examples, in which 
the false principle that any measures^ however un-^ 
lawful, may be resorted to for ihe purpose of maintain-^ 
ing reputation or avoiding unpleasant imputations, i» 
implied though not expressed. 

I must accept a challenge, or else I shall incut ihe 
imputation of cowardice. 

Revenge is usually esteemed a mark of a noble 
spirit, and is therefore to be indulged in order to main^^ 
tain our reputation. 

Thus the Pharisees argued from an erroneous 
principle when they inferred that our blessed Sa- 
viour was not of God, because he kept not the sabbath 
(ioy according to their traditions. 

The Melitans reasoned from an inaccurate judg-' 
ment, when they drew the erroneous conclusion : 
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10 DE MENTIS 

This stranger is about to be killed by a venomous ser^ 
pent ; therefore he is a murderer pursued by vengeance. 
Nor were their principles more correct when^ on 
seeing the Apostle shake off the animal without in- 
jury, they said that he was a god. 

Quae cum Sapientcs auimadverterent^ et op* 
portuna illis remedia excogitassent, prsecepta 
sua in unum compegere; eorumque Scientiam 
dixere Logicamy sive Artem Rationis. 

Logic^ like Rhetoric^ is not a mere artificial ac- 
quisition ; but is natural to man : yet it is imper- 
fecty as has been already shewn by an induction 
from the several faculties of the mind to. which ft 
bears relation ; and it is therefore improvable by 
observation and study. ' Nor does it'afford any just 
dbjection to the utility of a System of Logic^ that 
many are able to form accurate conceptions, to 
judge correctly, and to reason well, without having 
studied any such system : or that many, after a fa- 
miliar acquaintance with the technicalities of L6gio> 
still continue to be weak reasoners. Without such 
study, the latter may have been still more incompe^ 
tent: with it, the former would have acquired a 
still greater command of their reasoning powers. 

E$t igitur LogicOf Ars instrumentalis dlri- 
gens ^entem in cognitione rerum: ejusqne 
partes tres sunt, pro operationibus mentis quae 
dirigit. 1. De Simplici Apprehensione, 2. De 
Judicio. 3. DeDiscursu.^ 

Logic is both an art, and a science. It is here 
more properly called an art, because it is consi- 
dered as relating to something which is to be done^ 
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OPERATIONIBTJS. 11 

n6t to any thing which is merely to he known ; to 
practice, not to theory. It is true that every System 
of practice must have a corresponding theory : that 
every art must have a science : but when the theory 
or science is simply subordinate to practice^ the 
term art is more frequently adopted^ unless any par- 
ticular distinction is intended. Thus we speak of 
the art of building, of composition, although the 
theories of these arts are justly denominated sci- 
eoces. 

Logic is not sl final art \ that is^ an art the end and 
object of which consists in the performance itself, 
and which is therefore practised solely or primarily 
for its own sake; such as the art of playing on 
musical instruments, &c. On the contrary, it is 
studied and exercised only with a view to some 
further object, distinct from itself; and is therefore 
an instrumental art. Thus the art of buildings of 
warfare, of government, Hre instrumental arts ; carried 
on not for their own sakes, but for the sake of thetr 
natural results, or the ends to be acquired bjr their 
exercise} as, the existence of the edifice required, 
the defence of our country, the maintenance of 
social rights and order. 

Every instrumental art must have some appro- 
priate office. The office of Logic is to direct the 
mind in the knowledge of things. It does not guide 
us into the knowledge of things : for it does not 
make us to know, or communicate knowledge. 
The folly of expecting from it more than it pro- 
fesses has, by a natural reaction, become the oc- 
casion of the low esteem in which many bold it. 
It has been treated like some useful medicines, the 
advocates of which have so overrated their virtues 
as to induce the cautious to reject them as altoge- 
ther worthless. Logic may exercise the mind, but 
it cannot supply the place of natural faculties, or of 
the external material on which the faculties are to 
act. It is the mere tool, requiring strength and 
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skill for its use. It is a staff, which caonot dii- 
cover the road, nor convey, its bearer into it ; yet 
enables him to proceec] with greater ease when he 
is in the right path. Its office is to assist and direct 
the poind while engaged in the pursuit or cofnmu- 
.nication of knowledge. 

§.2. De Vocibiis. 
QUONIAM vero, inter docendum et dispu- 
tanduni, neque res aliqua, ueque conceptus^ cui 
subjacet, commode in medium afFerri potest; 
necesse est vicaria utriusque signa substituere, 
quorum usum idoneum docendo» Logica men- 
tem una ad bene operand um instruit! 

Hujusmodi signa apud homines recepta, sunt 
Voces : Nam Vox est signum rei vel conceptiis 
ex institute vicarium : et in significando, primo 
quidem declarat coi^ceplum, deinde supponit pro 
re. Dico autem ex institutOf quia soni inarticu* 
lati, vocesque quas natura sponte su^erit, ex- 
tra artem censentur. 

A Word is an arbitrary vicarious sign of a thing or 
of an idea. 

It is a sign; a mark or token of the existence of 
• sonie thing or of some conception intended to be 
expressed or represented by it. 

It is a sign of a thing; inasmuch as it serves to 
represent the object which is known by that par- 
ticular combination of sounds or forms. Thus the 
word London, as addressed either to. the eye by sym- 
bols or to the ear by sounds^ represents the city to 
which custom has affixed that name. The same is 
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represented by the worid, (or, grammatically speak- 
ing, the combination of words,) The chief city of 
this country. 

A Word IS also the sign of an idea or conception. 
The yvord London, or The chief city of England, in- 
timates thtit the notion or conception of the thing 
denoted by that' word exisfa in the mind of the 
speal<er or writer, which he wishes to comniunicate 
to another by exciting a similar notion in his mind. 

A Word is usually considered to be at once the 
sign of a thing and of an idea. But these may be 
separated. It may denote a thing without a corre- 
sponding idea ; as whep we repeat that which we 
do not understand. Or it may denote an idea 
without a corresponding thing. Of this character 
are not only words expressing mere creatures of the 
imagination, as, fairy, griffin; and those which de- 
note negative ideas, as, privatiofi, invisibility : but, as 
will hereafter be shewn, all terms which represent 
abstract ideas. 

Again, a Word is a vicarious sign. It not only 
-(like a painting suspended before a house of enter- 
tainment) gives information of the existence of the 
thing denoted ; but (like a bank note) it supplies ' 
the place of that which it represents. It first de- 
clares the idea or notion in the mind , it then sets 
that idea or notion in the place of the object which 
excites it; treating the idea and the thing na if they 
were one and the same; and lastly, it is itself em- 
ployed ns a substitute both for the object, and for 
the idea which that object excites. Thus in the 
sentence, London is the metropolis of England, that 
is said concerning the word 2x>ndow, which is^ in- 
tended concerning the thing signified by that word. 
Thus the expression is not less philosophical than 
poetic," Quosque secans irfauHum interluit AUia no- 
menr (JEn. vii. T.!*?.) 

Lastly, a Word is Sin arbitrary sign. It acquires 
its signilicatipn only from mutual compact. Ther^ 
■ ' ' • c ■ ' * 
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14 DE VOCIBUS, 

is not any natural fitness in the sounds or forms 
which constitute any word (except in some feW 
which are formed by imitation) to express either 
the idea or the object to which that word is appro- 
priated. Hence in different languages different 
words convey the same meaning; as^^Eir*;^ verbum, 
mot, word; TiAh* finis, fin, end; Gaza, ^na-ttv^^ir 
treasure. The same words also convey different 
senses; for instance, the combination of forms con« 
stituting the word pain, is not less adapted to con- 
vey to a Frenchman the notion of bread, than to 
excite in our tninds the thought of uneasiness. The 
sounds composing the word lego form as efficient 
a representative of / read oir / cull in Latin, as Ajiy« 
is in Greek of / cease. For this reason also, even 
in the same language, different words express very 
nearly the same ideas ; as, pu^na, prcelium ; hastis, 
perduelUs; vote, suffrage: while on the contrary 
the same word bears different, and sometimes oppo- 
site senses ; as^ leasing, i. e. gleaning, or falsehood ; 
to let, I, e. to permit, or to hinder. 

Even words derived from imitation, as cuckoop 
crash, fiiftH^, require the authority of custom to 
constitute them legitimate words. 

Each language moreover possesses some words to 
which there are no. correspondent expressions in 
another. Of this kind are the French word ennui ; 
the Latin colo; the Greek xiyi, huckn^Mrris' the 
Persian jMirasangi the English parliaments . Such 
combinations of ideas can be expressed in other 
languages only by adopting the foreign word^ or by 
circumu>cutions, or by approximation. 

Jam quae simplicem Appre|hensionem expri- 
mit, Vox simplex est ; quas Judicium^ CompUxa; 
quae Discursum, Decomplexa. Nam argu men- 
turn omne resolvitur in tres Propositiones, sive 
sententias, et propositio omnis complectitur 
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▼oces, non semper numero, sed sensu semper 
tres; 1. Sybjectum^ sive de quo aliud dicitur. 
2. Pradicatuniy sive id quod dicitur. 8« Copu^ 
latnf quffi utrisque media intercedit. Nam Sub- 
jectum et Praedicatum quoad s«isam semper 
extrema sunt, et vocantur ideo Termini Propor 
sitionis. 

1. Any combination of grammatical words which 
represents one act of compound or complex Appre- 
hension 13 logically to be considered as a simple 
word. Thus,^c that is of a proud heart ; A stirrer 
up of strife / The single consideration qf the progress 
of a finite spirit towards perfection ; A consideration 
sufficient to extinguish all envy in inferior natures and all 
contempt in superior; are respectively sinaple words. 

2. The act of judginent requires the previous 
apprehensions of two objects; to which the mind 
adds a third act of apprehension, while it decides on 
their agreement or disagreement. Consequently 
the forni of language necessary to express the ope- 
nltion of jiidgmen); must consist of three simple 
words; which together constitute one complex 
word. Such are the following propositions; in 
which the subject^ copula, and predicate, are sepa- 
rated by an obeliisk ; and the grammatical words 
which express a single complex apprehension (and 
which thus constitute one logical simple word) are 
united by hyphens. 

He - that ^ is - of - a- proud - heart f is f a ' stir- 
rer - up - of - str^e. 

The - single - consideration -of^the- progress -of- 
a - finite - spirit - to - perfection f is fa - consider- 
ation - sufficient -to- extinguish - all - envtf - in -in- 
ferior - natures - and - all • contempt - in m superior. 
. The - man - "that - fpalketh - not » in '- the - coun*- 
sd^of" the " ungodly - nor - standeth - in -the' way - 
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of - sinner^ - liw - sitieth • in " the " seat mof "Jke -' 
scornful f is f blessed. 

The - ways •' of - wisdom f are f ^oys - of' pled- 
santness,, . 

Pleasure - and - pain - iogeiher - with - their - 
causes - good - and - etjii f ^''^ + /^ - ^wg'w - on - 
which - our - passions - <i/rn. 

The Copula is often grammatically combined 
with a part of the Predicate. Thus, in the pro- 
position, The way of the wicked f ^hall he dark" 
ness, the word shall-he not only denotes the simple 
notion of the Copula, which expresses agreement,, 
but comprehends also the idea of futurity. The 
proposition may be resolved thus : The way qf the 
wicked f is f a way which shall be darkness; or, a 
may tending to darkness. A similar combination 
occurs in the following instances : 

SUBJECT. COPULA AND PREDICATB. 

Litera scripta • • • « manet. 

A sudden question « . takes a man by surprise. 

A prudent man » . . foreseeth the eviL 

Darkness ^ . . ^ , » at his bidding fled. 

As to the sense, the Subject is always the first 
word in a sentence, and the Predicate the last. 
They are however often reversed in the actual ar* 
rangement: as, 

I that region lost. Sweet is the breath of mem. - 

"Not absolutely vain is human praise. 

When human is supported by divine. 

Strait is the gate, and narrow is the way, that lead^ 
eth unto life. 

It is dishonest and contemptible to use equivoca- 
tion. 

It is expedient to treat strangers with reserve. 

Finitima sunt falsa veris. 
.. Minime sibiquisque^notusesi. 

Una salus victis nullam sperare salutem, 
. Ovroi «^»Tif-«< luucr* ytyfttrm, el it eiptfAtHi rtZ TtA- 
\o7f iF^^^ut. 'rhjwv, lift IF Jgy«j» s^»x$tfrt^. , 
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Causa et radix fere omnium malorum ea una' est, 
quod dum mentis huniance vires falso miramur et ex-^ 
tollimuSf vera ^us auoiilia non quasramus. 

The apparent or grammatical subject is not al- 
tiFays the true logical subject. Thus in the propo- 
sition> That desire is a state of uneasiness every one 
u>ho reflects on himself will quickly discover ; the 
apparent subject is every one who reflects on himself, 
and the predicate (with the copula) is^ wUl quickly 
discover that desire is a state of uneasiness. But 
the sense of the passage requires us to consider the 
fact^ that desire is a state of uneasiness, to be the 
true subject ^ of which it is predicated that it is 
quickly discoverable by every one who reflects on him- 
self Again, in the sentence, Parva leves mentes cap- 
iant, the grammatical subject is parva, and the re- 
maining words constitute the copula and predicate. 
But the poet did not intend to assert concemrng 
trifles, that they have a tendency to captivate weak 
minds ; but rather to predicate of weak minds, as his 
subject^ a liability to be captivated by trifles. In decid- 
ing on such propositions, the context and the general 
tenor of the argument must asually be our guide. 

8, The process of syllogistic reasoning requires the 
previous operation of two judgments ; from which a 
new agreemen t or disagreement is in f erred . H ence 
it cannot he fully expressed by fewer than three sen- 
tences. Thus, in inferring the immortality of the 
soul from its immateriality, or the spherical form of 
the earth from the appearance of its shadow, the 
mind carries on a process to this effect : It previ- 
ously acquiesces in the judgment, that Every thing 
immaterial is immortal; or, that JSvehf substance 
which, in whatsoever position it be, casts a circular 
shadow, is spherical, tt then assumes, in the former 
case, that The soul is immaterial; in the latter, tKat 
The earth is a substance which, in whatever position it 
he, casts a circular shadow. Whence it proceeds to 
the third judgment, namely, that The soul is immor- 
C3 
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tal; or, that The earth is spherical. This entire 
process expressed in language is logically called a, 
decomplex, or doubly complex wonl. 

Atque hinc adeo vulgo dicitur Pars prima 
Logicse versari circA Terminos simpliceSi' i. e, 
voces simplices, Apprebensionem simplicem 
exprimentes : secunda circa Propositionem^ sive 
. Vocem complexam, quae' Judicium exprimit: 
tertia vero circa SyllQgismum^ sive Vocem de« 
complexam, quS Argumentatio sive Discurisus 
exprimitur. 

For Logic bears upon its ultimate object^ the 
faculties and functions of the mind, through the 
medium of language ; which is therefore to be con- 
sidered as its immediate object. 

The three branches of J^ogic here enumtiated 
have been slightly touched upon^ by anticipation, in 
the preceding paragraph. . A more full exposition 
of each follows. 

§. 3. De Nominum Divisionibus, 
Prima igitur pars Logicae versatur circa 
Terminos Sitnplices ; i. e. ejusmodi voces^ quae 
solitariae in propositipne praedicari vel subjici 
possunt;'et vocantur ideo Categorematica, ut 
homoj lapis. Quaedam etiam vocabula sunt 
tantum Syncategoremata^ §ive compartes sub- 
ject! aut prsedicati, ut omnisy nullus; ^uaedam 
eliam mixta, ut' sempevy i. e. pmni tempore ; 
fkemo^ il^e. nullus homo; currity i« e« est cur-> 
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rens; quo etiam modo verbum orone gram- 
maticum resolvi potest, 

Verbum igitur Logicum (nempe purum) prss- 
ter Copulam nullum estT csetera ex participio 
et copuld coalescunt. 

1. Simple Terms or Categorematic Words are those 
words which may be used alone either as the sub- 
ject or the predicate^ in a proposition, 

A simple term therefore must be a substantive in 
the nominative case ; either by itself, or constituting 
with its adjuncts one simple logical word. Thus 
in the proposition, NobilUas sola est atque unica mr« 
tus, the word virtus, by itself, constitutes the subject ; 
the substantive nobilitas with its adjuncts, (in other 
terms, the logical word nobilitaS'Sola^atque'tknica,) 
constitutes the predicate. These are therefore two 
simple terms. 

Infithe sentence. Virtus est vitium fugere, the 
word vHium-fugere, vvhich is the subject, and the 
word virtus, which is the predicate, are both simple 
terms. For the subject vitiumrfugere is truly a 
noun substantive in the nominative case. Again, 
in the propos^ion, / am happy, the two simple terms, 
are /, which is the representative of a substantive 
in the nominative case ; and a-happy-man, which is 
implied in the elliptical form, happy. 

%, All Adjectives and Participles are Si/ncatego- 
rems / since they can, in sense) form only a part of 
a aubjeet or predicate. For they necessarily require 
a substantive, either expressed or understood. In 
the sentence. Musk is delightful, the ai]jecthe de- 
lightful does not constitute the predicate. The actual 
term is incomplete $ and should be expressed thus^ 
a delightful thing. . Man is frail; i. e. a frail being, 
or creature. The king was astonished j f, e. d person 
a8tonished» " . * 
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Substantives in the oblique cades are also Sytica* 
iegorems, as, Pecus est Melibcei; i. e. Pecus est peciU" 
Melibosi, I yield to my betters; u e. I am a-personm 
yielding-tO'tnjf 'better 8. 

3. Mixed words may be formed by the combination 
of two syncateg;orem8« as in the first instance given 
in the text ; or of a categorem and a syncategorem^ 
at in the second instance : or of the copula and a 
sydcategorem, as in the third example. 

In the sentence sk tita etat, the word sic, which 
belongs to the first class of mixed words, stands 
elliptically as the representative of the predicate: 
His course of life was a-course'Of'life^onducted'in* 
this-manner. 

The mixed words of the second class (formed by 
the combination of a categorem with a syncate- 
gorem) are themselves also categorems or simple 
tefms. Thus nemo is a mixed word^ because it is 
formed^ of nuZ/u« and homo : but it is a simple term, 
because it may be the subject of a proposition. 
Thus again the words^ consideration, progress, spirit, 
perfection, are in themselves categoremsr $ whereas> 
the words this, single, finite, &c. cannot be any 
other than syncategorems. But the mixed wdrd, 
This single consideration of the progress of a finite 
spirit to perfection, is also a categorem ; and the le^s 
complex terms which form a part of it are, when 
taken iA connexion, reduced to the rank of syn- 
categorems. 

The third class of mixed words comprehends all 
grammatical verbs^ except the substantiYe verb in 
the indicative mode and present t^use, which simply 
denotes unqualified exidtettce, divested of all notion 
of time or mode. Thus, / stand; logically resolved, 
denotes /am standing; and, by the completion of 
the predicate, lama person standing* 

Namen Logicum^ est Terminus simplex sine 
tempore significativus. Nam ex antedictis, 
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Terminus simplex idem valet atque vox arti- 
cuTata et recta^ et ex instituto significans ; si- 
quidem exclusae sunt voces inarticulatse, quasque 
natura sponte suggerit; vocefi autem obliquae 
sunt Syncategoremaia. 

Logical Nouns are equivalent to Simple Terms, or 
Categorems, * They are significative : in opposition to 
adverbs, propositions^ conjunctions, &c. which have 
no actual signification, but merely unite into one 
sentence the words with which they are connected, 
or qualify them^ or denote certain relations which 
subsist between them. They do not express time : 
and thus are distinguished from verbs, which> by the 
changes of terminations or by the help of auxilia- 
ries, denote time past, present^ and future. 

The definition of a Logical Noun given in the 
text is not accurate. It appears to imply that the 
Nourt is a kind of simple term^ distinguished from 
other kinds of simple terms by the adjoined qua- 
lities, significant, and inexpressive of time. Whereas 
in fact these qualities are essential to a simple term ; 
and the two^ instead of being related to each other 
as a part to the whole, are exactly equivalent in 
signification. A Logical Noun may be defined A 
significant word, inexpressive of time or relation. The 
additional limitation, inexpressive of relation, excludes 
both adjectives and the oblique cases of substan- 
tives. 

The word recta in the text; applied to vox, is used 
in the grammatical sense, in cbntradistinction to the 
subsequent expression voces obliqua. The ancient 
grammarians represented the natural form of a noua 
as being erect or upright; and the various modifica- 
tions which the noun undergoes in government, as 
fallingS'off, {casus,) or declensions from that erect 
form. Hence vox recta, or (by a strange confusion 
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of metaphor^ casus rectus, was adopted to denote 
the priiDitive form or nominative case; Mrhile the 
epithet obliquus was attached to the governed cases j 
that is/ to all the other cases except the vocative. 

Nouns in the vocative case cannot fall under 
logical rules i for they form no part of a sentence. 
Mere sounds of imitation, and natural exclamations 
are for the same reason excluded. 

Multde sunt Nominis Divisiones ; quarum tres 
sufficiunt hujus loci institute; sed ob multipli- 
cam earum asum, quinque alias adjungam. 

1. Nomen singularey est quod rem unam et 
solam significaty ut Socrates: Communef quod 
plura, et eot*um singula significare potest, ut 
homo. 

Every word which expresses an individual object 
is a nhgutar noun. 

All Proper Names are therefore singular nouns, as 
Londfin, England, the Thames, Adam, George, Ari- 
gtotle, Alexander, Sirius, Arcturus* 

Common or appellative nouns become singular, 
t^hen a sign or syncategorem is so combined with 
them as to limit their signification exclusively to one 
object : as, The King. My eldest brother. The noble 
Lord that spoke last. The first man who ever ventured 
on the ocean. 

A Common Noun in Logic is generally equivalent 
to a common or appellative noun in Grammar. The 
term however is applied not only to single gram- 
matical Words, but to such combinations of woids 
also as express a general idea. 

The name Man serves to represent the whole 
class of mankind collectively; but each individual 
of the human race is with equal correctness deno- 
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minated a man. The word Rectilineal Figure sig- 
nifies a class consistiog of many individual things ; 
and the same word is employed to designate each of 
those things individually. 

. Singular nouns are sometimes employed (not 
logically^ but figuratively) as common noun3. As ; 

The Cicero of his day. 

Some village Hampden, that with dauntless breast 

The little tyrant of his fields withstood; 

Some mute inglorious Milton here may rest; 

Some Cromwell, guiltless of his country* s blood. 

2. Finitunif est cui abest particula non: In^ 
Jlnitum^ cui praefigitur: ut, non homo, i. e. omnia 
prceter hominem: unde particula non, dicitur 
iqfinitans* 

The proper English terms which express this di- 
vision of nouns are Definite, and Indefinite. 

By prefixing the negative particle the expression 
is rendered (not infinite, but) indefinite. If it be 
predicated of any thing that it is not a book/ that 
one thing, book, alone is excluded, while it con- 
tinues wholly undefined what other thing the sub- 
ject thus spoken of may be. 

A definite noun and its corresponding indefinite 
noun together constitute a perfect division or dicho- 
tomy. Thus, all animals are either rational, or not^ 
rational ; all created things are either sentient or non^ 
sentient ; corporeal or incorporeal ; all men are eithef 
virtuous or not-virtuous. 

S. Positivum, est quod significat rem quasi 
prassentem : Privativum, quod dicit absentiam 
rei a subjectb capaci : Negativumji quod ab in« 
capaci. Sic homo est yox^ositiva; videns dici- 
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tur de homine positive; cuecus de bomine pri^ 
votive ; cacuSy seu potius non videns, de lapide 
negative. 

This and the following divisions denote not so 
much distinct kinds or classes of nouns^ as different 
uses or applications to >vhich words are subject. 

In the sentence, The satellites of Jupiter are uiW- 
bh through a telescope, the word visible, as well as 
the other terms employed^ are used positively. In 
the sentence, The moon is occasionally invisible, the 
word invisible is used privativefy, and the predicate^ an 
invisible thing, is a privative noun; because it ex- 
presses the absence of visUnUty from the moon which 
is capable of being seen. But when it is said^ The 
human soul is invisible, the word invisible is negative, 
inasmuch as it is predicated of a subject incapable 
of being seen, 

. The following are examples of Positive, Privative, 
and Negative Words. 

Positive, A living man. Pleasant society. 

Privative^ A dead man. Unpleasant sounds. 

Negative^ A lifeless corpse. Unpleasant sarcasms. 

Positive> A man offeeling* A mortal body* 
Privative^ An unfeeling wretch* Immortal fame. ' 
Negative^ The senseless rock. A soul immortal. 

Positive, A fruitful vine, A fruitful ire&iUe. 
Privative, An unfruitful vine. A fruitless search. 
Negative, The unfruitful elm. Fruitless anxiety. 

Positive, A man of great merit. 
Privative, The demerit of our works. 
Negative, The demerit of sin. 

Privative; The measure proposed was, unconstitu- 
tional, 
N^ative, Every infringement on the prerogative 
,oi tHe crown 15 unconstitutional. 
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V A rational man may he guilty of irrationlil eonducU 

. The irrationality of brutes U inherent in their 

nature. 

* Telum imbelle nne iciu. 

'. As uncertain as ihe fv'tnd. 

. ThedehtxmtaensitofetkAlesi&gratitudt. 

\ It frequently occurs that the same word may^ tin* 

der different points of view^ be considered either as 

liositive^ or as privative or negative. Thus m^rtfil is 

positive^ in reference to immortal, its privative or ne« 

gative; But immortal may be understood as pd^i^pe^ 

|n contrast with perighablii Again^ death is the pri* 

vation or negation of life : but it may bie accounted 

positive as opposed to deathless.- Words naay often 

-be varioiiisly classed, as we consider their ^signifka- 

tion or their formation^ as, wicked, unholy; un- 

happy, wretched; impure, JUthy* : ' : 

4. Univocum^ est cujus una significatio aeque 
convenit multis, ut homo. JBguivocum, cujus 
diversae, ut Gqllus : Arudogum^ cujvis una ioae- 
qualiter, utpes. 

Two essential characteristics arie to be noticed in 
«ach of these definitions ; namely, the number of the 
significations, and ihe applieation ofthoie significations 
to the things signified. . 

An UriivocaJ vford has one signification only: «nd 
in that One signification it is equally applied to 
many things. 

An Equivocal word has more than one significa- 
tion : and in each of its significations it is said to be 
e9tMi% applicable to many things* 

Analogous words have only one signification : but 
in that one signification tbey are unequally applied 
to many things. 

An Equivocal word is in each of iis different sig» 
, BiGcationa a distinct common term; The - coincl- 
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dftqce in sound, or sense, or both, is merely acci' 
d^n^l) and is a great imperfection in language. 
It is probable that no language is exempt from this 
evil : but it abounds to a great extent in the Eng« 
lisb. This is indeed a natural consequence of the 
variety of sources from Mrbich our words are derived. 
For a difference of origin is the chief occasion of 
equivocal words. The following are examples : 

0Sf#$' favourable wind; guand; buffalo; bound- 
ary; mountain. Oi^if' trench; whey. 

*l«(Vadart; poison. BiV life; ^Mf , a bow. 

''a;mv<«' (from ixddfuu') vagrant : (from mXmi*) 
flour. 

Jus; law; broth. 

Maiusi (masc.) mast of a ship : (fern.) an apple 
trpe. 

Tempusi time; temple of the head. 

Vestis recincta ; i. e. discincta, or, succincta. (^n. 
iv. 518.) 

Club ; a heavy stick ; a society. , 

Mail ; a post-bag ; armour. 

2>ar^ (tractatus) ; a small book. 

— (tractus) J an extent of country. 

Ounce; a legal weight; a species of animal. 

Pound; a legal weight; an inclosure for beasts. 

Palm J a species oftcee; the interior of the hand* 

Page ; side of a leaf ia a book ; an attendant. 

Mast; fruit of the beech ; erect timber in a ship. 

Ear; the organ of hearing ; a spike of corn. 

Bill; a fowl's. beak; a written account. 
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Meat; a repast ; flour. 

Nfkil ;* honi on human fingers ; . spike of metal. 
. And at oae houvd high overleapt all hound. 

Some words are equivocal to the eye alone, as 
mora, {delay ^mulberrkes:) mala, {ajaw, miifixctunes :) 
sole, soul. Others to the ear alone, as, heir, air : 
hair, hare. 

Proper or Singular Nouns may be considered as 
■partaking jn some measure of this equtoooeU quality. 
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Tbe name Thomas, for instance^ is applied to those 
who are so called, not as td individuals of the same 
class or bearing any common charactier intended 
by that name/but in a manner wholly arbitrary and 
independent; 

AnabgouB Nouns have primarily but one signifi- 
cation. From that signification, as a common 
source, flow a variety of particular applications. 
For, of the aggregate of idesis represented by the 
term in its- original use, sometimes one portion and 
sometimes another is discarded, a few only of the 
leading ideas being retained. Thus the words be- 
come appropriated in a modified and subordinate 
sense to objects which bear no more than &a ana* 
logy or similarity to their original application* For 
example : 
Sacramentum; a military oath ; a Christian sacra- 
ment* 
Judgment; a faculty and an operation of the 

mind ; legal decision ^ critical taste. 
Intenlidn; the state of Beitig strained; purpose,- 

close attention^ application of a word. 
Sting ; of tin animal; of conscience ; of an epi- 

grani. 
A religious person ; a man'of piety; a p^r^fon set 
apart by reltgious- cerfemonies^ or for re1i*> 
; giou& purposes. . 
College; the corporate society; the building 

which containd the society.: 
T<^* ^honour; punishment; i. e. the conferring 

on each their due. ^ 
JEquor; a plane ; the earth ; the sea. 

A bitter draught ; foe ; fate ; sarcasm ; froet. 

A SQur taste ; a sour look ; sour adversities. 
^ KXf4* a key> a collar-bone (from the shape*) 
"'"i6J5«* time ; season;, period of life; persooaL 
^ beauty, 

J)2 
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. Fall; the act of dropping; moral dr politicaT 
degradation -, the autumn.; diminution in 
price ; musical cadence > declivity. 
Justice J social right; punishment; the admi- 
nistrator of social right or legal punishments 
. Heat; caloric; the sensation * produced by ca- 
loric ; a violent effort ; sudden anger. 
A vein of the body; of metal ; of poetic feeling. 
. It was a sight worth seeing ; but my sight is so 
imperfect^ that I could not get a distinct ^A<^ 
ofit 
• Cicero uses the following expressions within the 
space of fifty lines in the first book of the Offices ; ' 
' /fij^t^tf <za ^cr^r a ratione su^cipt^ur ; (reason,) 
"* BaIio pr<MlnUs : (reascfn or dccount) 

In rationem uiilitatis cadit : (head or division,) ^ ' 
' "BA^oiripleT: (planor4ilass^ation.) 

Pari ratione: (manner^) . ^ 

In the same work he bas the expressions, 

Omnis ratio debet vacaretemeritate: (courses sys* 

* tern of conduct.) 
Qui5tt» rationibus : (by what means,) 
HaXio negt^endcB mortis : (the principle.) 
So again in the course of one chapter we find 
these ifariocus uses of the word contention 

Altera contention is> altera sermonis r (of public 

speaking.) . • > 

Sine contentione vox : (mthomi straining or vehe- 
ment efbrt)^ "^ 
Contentiones aliorum : (public speeches.) 
There are indeed very few words which are 
not analogous; probably none, e3i;cept those which 
have never come into general use, but have been 
wholly confined to some philosophical or technical 
application. Our noOains are infinitely more nu- 
merous than <mr words'; each of these masttb<?re- 
fbre represent many of the former. To invent a 
new word for every new apprehensfon would b« 
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iHnfnnietieable } or,, if phicftiitable^. would defeat its 
own ptirpose. H^nce we most use wbrds approxi- 
itinting in signification to the n«w ideas which w^ 
desire to express, In judghi^ of this approxi* 
macion, not only the illiterate, but philosophers 
have often erred. Yet the words which custom has 
establiah^y though philosophically erroneous in the 
analogical applioation, must be retained ; while they 
render a particular effort of the mind necessary, to 
guard itself against adopting the false principles orr 
which the use of them was originally founded. 
The metaphysical terms /96rcepf Mm, ybrm, idea, afford 
instances of this erroneous process; So the Hin- 
doos use the same word copol to signify the forehead 
and destiny : a> fancied analogy derived from their 
notion that: ail.the future actions acnd events of th^ 
life of every in ciividttul are written invisibly on his 
forehead soon after his birth; 

It is not accurate to assert that equivocal words 
have their significations equally agreeing with the 
seveml objects to which' they are applied. They 
are to he considered, in each signification^ as so 
many distinct! common nouas, liable to be employed 
in every variety of analogy which these significa- 
tions may admit. 

'The same words are tiierefbre both equivocal and 
analogous: for instance^ 

Post ; a swift or periodical messenger $ an expe- 
ditious mode of travelling* 

Post i a piece of timber set erect 5 a military sta- 
tion ; office or duty ; a stupid fellow. 

Caie; (casus,) state of circumstances; gramma^' 
tical variation of nouns. 

Case ; (caisse,) chest, box, exterior covering. 

Bull; the animal; a violent enemy ; sign of the* 
zodiac. 

Bull; the pope's official letter; an absurdity. 

Foot ; the part on which' we^tand ; that which 
supports any thing ; the lower part. 

D3 
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Foot; a measareof length; a certain nttmberof 
syllables ia a verse. 

Probably all these significations of the word^f 
are derived from analogy.. But when the analogy^ 
is not obvious, the several senses are oEten con- 
sidered independent of each other, and the word ifr 
classed as equivocal. Thus it may be doubted wbe-, 
then the different significations of »orfMi and mun^. 
d^s were attached to those words by a merely 
accidental coincidence, or whether they originated 
in any supposed analogy. On the other hand,:$ome 
words which are really equivocal have an apparent' 
approximation in sense which occasions them to be 
mistaken for analogous words : as, tale, a narration y. 
or, a reckoning; (derived from two distinct Saxon 
words:) priest, as used in the totally different sig- 
nifications of k^$ve and w^ufQint^* 

Every word becomes strictly univocal when it. 
forms a part of a clear and definite senlcQce ; the 
aggregate of ideas which it is intended to represent 
being fixed by the connection in which it stands. 

5. ConcrettUn^ est quod rem quasi sufi naturd 
Tiberam exprimit, sed jam implicitam subjecto^ 
lit Justus: AbUractum^ quod rem quasi sua 
nature nexam, sed jam subjeeto exemptam, uf 
Jiistitia, ■ 

The notions expressed by Abstract Nouns are ac- 
quired by a process of this nature* The pcimiiry 
sensations of our mind are excited, (if not univer- 
sally* at least so far as the present distinction* is 
concerned,) by individual external objects discerned 
by the bodily senses, or by individual acts of in- 
ternal reflections such as those expressed by the 
wprds^ brother, pkilmopher, green fald, accurate judg- 
inent. We discover that these objects excite not 
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simple but complicated notions; that th^y- consist, 
of some subject combined with certain qualities, or> 
modes of existence. These, by a natural operatioA 
of the mind, we resolve as distinct parts ; separator' 
ing from each other the notion of the subject, (as,i 
man, field, judgmenif) and that of the adjoined qua*', 
lity, {siS, fraternity f philoBophy, greenness, accuracy*) 
Thus we consider the quality as if naturally adhering-. 
to the subject in which we first discovered it,. and. 
now separated or abstracted from it in imagination^ 
only. The word which represents the notion, of ar 
quality thus acquired is called an Abstract Noun, 
. This mental .separation of th^ quality from the. 
subject to which it actually adheres may be effected > 
if we have never had more than one object con- 
taining that quality presented to our apprehensioh. 
But the. operation is both faeilitatedf and rendered, 
ipore correct, when we have the opportunity of; 
comparing many different things in which the same 
quality is discoverable. "Thus if we derived oui^ 
notion of heat anly from the sun, we might be led, 
to consider radiance and celestialiiy as essentials to. 
that quality, and to admit those idects as parts of the. 
aggregate denoted by the abstract word heat. But 
when we find the same quality existing in culinary 
fire, without the latter adjunct ; and produced by 
friction without the former; we learq to separate it. 
from those notions, and to employ the abstract term 
simply to denote that quality by which a certain 
natural sensation is produced. 

lf*he word expressing the object of sense or of 
Bpeotal apprehension from which this prOces^of 
abstraction originates (as, brother, philosopher, green^ 
field, accurate-judgment) is sometimes called con- 
-notative; intimating that we arrive at once at the 
knowledge of the subject, and of the adherent qua- 
lity. 

'The term Concrete Noun, though usually em*^ 
ployed simply as the opposite to abstract, refers toti 
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a supposed process of the mind exactly the reverse 
of that just describecL If we can conceive ' ouf ' 
mind to be unconnected with the body, and endued 
with an instantaneous and intuitive knowledge, we 
may suppose it to commence its operations with the 
notion of the simple quality itself, not as abstracted 
from any subjects, but as if it naturally and prima* 
rily existed in a distinct^ absolute, and independent 
state. The mind may then be considered as pt-o-^ 
needing to apply those qualities to particular sub* 
jects; as, to man, field, judgment, jfire. The termis 
expressive of thoso combinations of ideas (hs, btd- 
ther, philosopher, green, accurate, hat) are called con- 
Crete words. 

As our abstract notions are the mere productions 
of the mind^ without any correspondent /Ai»g in 
nature^ the latter must be considered as only an 
imaginary process^ the former as the actual process^ 

Abstratt notions are usually expressed by sub-^ 
stantives, as holiness, virtue ^ philosophy, similarity,- 
fraternitify royalty, £ii%U, itiuMrm. Concrete notioris 
are usually expressed by adjectives, or by attributive 
sabstantives ; as, holy, virtuous, philosopher, similar, 
brother, king, Mnnfut^ h%auttfm. 

The same word often represents both the abstract 
and the concrete notion j as, Truth lies in a well. 
One truth is clear. The one is also frequently em- 
ployed figuratively for the other : Involving truth in 
obscurity is more philosophically as Well as poetically 
expressed, Obscuris vera involvens. (Mn. vi. 100.) 

6. Absolutufn^ est quod significal rem per 
se sumptam; Relativa, quorum conceptus se 
mutuo ingrediuntur, ut Pato* et Filius. 

An Absolute Noun, as opposed to a relative noun, 
(for the word is employed by logidans in different 
senses,) denotes a term the sense of which is com* 
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plete in itself* . But a relative noun ei^esses at> 
idea which cannot be apprehended unless we bare, 
at the same time a notion of its correlative. Thus 
/a/^er implies the notion of son; and son of father. 
Such are also cause aiid e^ct ; whale, half, double, 
treble; great, small; imfU slow; genus, species r 
high, low; king, subject. Correlatives have often the 
tame name ; as friend, enemy^ companion, opposite,, 
equal, brother, cousin, comrade^ ■ 

7. Convementtay sunt qu» possunt <Je eodent 
sfmul dici, ut doctus et pius r Repugnantiay sive^ 
Opposita, qusB Don possunt^ ut album et nigrum^:' 

Qualities may be predicated of the same sabject^ 
at different times^ which notwithstanding are oppo^^ 
iile, or inconsistent r for example. The wall which ^ 
ta-day is white, may to-mOrrow be black. 

Relative terms are opposite, wlien their subject is' 
the same. To be /afAer and son of the same in* 
dividual is impossible. That which is half of one 
quantity may be the trhde of another; but half 
and whole are opposite^ or inconsistent, if applied in 
relation to the same quantity. 

Contrary words are opposite, or inconsistent; Z!t 
truth, falsehood; happiness, miserif. * 

Such abo are a positive and a privative : as har» 
monious, unharmonious. 

But the strongest and most complete opposUior^ 
of simple terms subsists between a positive and a* 
negative vrord ^ or a definite and indefinite term : 9S> 
B feeling man; an unfeeling rock ; he is a hero; he 
is not a hero, 

8. Nomen . Primee intentioniSi est Vox in* 
communi usu posita*. Secundce^ Vox artis» quafn 
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ex oomnftuni sermone sumptam Pbilosopbia re^ 
cudit denuo et moderatur. 

, A dUtinotioQ must be made between the logical 
and the etyniolo.^ical signification of the terms 
primary and secondary intention. In Etymology, th# 
primary sense is that which was prior in point of 
time, or which most nearly approaches to the mean*- 
ingof the root whence a word is derived : and every 
variation from that sense is a secondary meaning^. 

But in Logic, the vague colloquial signification is 
<»dled primary: the strict philosophical appropri- 
lotion of the word is called the secondary intention^ 
Hence, so far as we converse logically and correctly, 
every word we use will be of secondary intention ; 
that is, applied in a strict and definite sei^se. 

The following instances will serve to illustrate 
tbe distinction between nouns of .primary and se* 
condary intention : 

J^e attractions of good company. 

The magnet has the power of aiiraciion^ 

Attraction is the tendency of bodies to each other, 
mthout any apparent impelling cause* 

Attraction in Chemistry, is the tendency of sub- 
$tances, especially liquids, so to intermingle with each 
other as to become inseparable. 

Attraction in Grafnmar is a figure by which a word 
is not constructed according to the usual rules qf.go* 
vemment^in consequence of the influence qf some pre-^ 
ceding word with which it agrees. 

The Chancellor spoke mih much animation. 

The means of restoring suspended animation. 

il Zad of dtt/Z comprehension. . 

Comprehension, in metaphysics, ist rem aliquam 
totam et totaliter cognoscere* 
' AitfXfjcTimi* the art of conversation ; logic. 
f. 'jOj^Z^' any thing which limits $ the horizon^ 
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^0(«<' a limit ; a geographical boundary; the de* 
finition of a word. 

'fiff-iWofrtfC an overseer ; a bidhop. 

'AtroroAof* a messenger J an apostle. 

Si mHa condiderit in quern quis carmina;jus est 

Judidumque. Eato ; si quia mala : sed bona si quii 

Judice, condiderit, laudatur Cesare, (Hor.) 
Here mala carmina, is playfully introduced both in 
its secondary, that is^ ltd legal signification, slan- 
d&rous, libellous verses ; and in its primary or collo- 
quial senscj Ul^written, poor, doggreL 

Aristotle takes the word v^ctornf, lenity, from its 
common and primary sense> to signify the due me- 
dium between the excess and defect of anger; for 
which the Greek language did not supply an accu- 
rate term. 

Delight, in its primary sense, denotes a superior 
degree of pleasure'. But Burke employs the word to 
express the sensation which accompanies the removal 
of pain or danger. This then is a limited, new- 
modelled, philosophical, secondary intention. 

In like manner every author has a right to ap- 
propriate any word to a new secondary intention; by 
strictly defining the whole nuinber of ideas which 
he intends to represent by that word j and by after- 
wards adhering closely to the same use of it. Such 
a process is however never expedient, unless in a 
case of necessity. Locke has done this in regard 
to the v/ord judgment, which he defines The putting 
ideas together, or separating them from one (mother in 
the mind, when their certain agreement or disagree" 
ment is not perceived, but presumed to be- so. Pro- 
fessor Stewart and others have aiiixed a new se^- 
condary sense to the word conception ; by lioiiting it 
to That power of the mind which enables it to form a 
notion of an absent object ofperception ; or of a sensa^ 
tion which i^ has formerly fkt. 

Xenophon represents that an officer at the table 
of Cyrus complained of some of his brother-ofRcers, 
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because they had either invented or coloured the 
Anecdotes they had been relating^ for the purpose 
of exciting a laugh $ and charged them with being 
«A«^«yif . Cyrus defends them by asserting that he 
misapplied that word by using it in too vague and 
(extensive a sense. In the mouth of this officer it 
was therefore a word oJT primary intention, Cyrus 
proceeds to assign its secondary intention thus : *0 
fUv yit^ u?iMl^4if^lfMtyt ititu cfofuc ttuo4tu iiri rug x(«r9r«f««« 
fiiFM^ WM iMii ^XAVTwn^^H i tir}, utti awi^^ji^pts, urn 

MM-i9. Yet the sense in which the officer used the 
word coincides with that which Aristotle assigns i» 
Its secondary or philowphical signification : Amu i 



§•4. De Pradicabilibuiformandis. 

Vox Singidarisy dicitur alio nomine Individ 
duunii gusque significatum Unum numero: ne- 
que etiim singulare est quicqtiid Unuroi dici 
potest; sed multai quae sunt invieem similia, 
eatenus Unum censentur. Vocantur enim uno 
eodemque nomine; quod ipsa Vocis definitio 
non patitur, nisi in iilis reipsi sit^ vel saltern 
cQOcipi possit, una aliqua eademque Natura, 
quae huic nomini respondeat. 

Talem reperit intellectus, dum plura con^ 
templ^ndo obstrahit ab eorum differentiis; i. e. 
ipectat in rebus ea tantum quae conveniunt; 
neglectis . omnilHis quibus dissident; adeoqoe 
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fundamentum' omne discriminis, praeter niime- 
rum^ eximit. Quare naturam sic abstractam, 
cum sit omni singulorum difFerentise superstes, 
concipi par est, non ut in singulis diversam, 
sed ut in omnibus eandem ; adeoque Universale 
quiddara sive Ens unum in multis : ejusque 
signum idoneum erit, Nomen commune^ uni- 
vocum^ secunda intentionis^ uno verbo, Pradica^ 
bih'i sive Vox apta praedicari, i. e, univoce dici 
de multis. 

1 . A Singular word is called an Individual Noun $ 
borrowing that distinguishing epithet from the na- 
ture of the object which it represen ts ; namely, a sin" 
gle or individual object. Such a term cannot be di- 
vided, either by classification, or by enumeration, be- 
cause that which it signi6es is only numerically one. 

Every thing which actually exists is singular, and 
is therefore capable of being expressed by a singu- 
lar signer word. But these objects are so nume- 
rous, that it would be burdensome and useless to 
appropriate a distinct name to eacii. 

It is found sufficient, therefore, to affix singular 
names to those things which occur most commonly . 
as subjects of mutual communication 3 as, men, 
countries, cities, rivers, mountains, &c. On this 
principle a grazier has a particular name for each 
horse and cow he possesses, and an astronomer affixes 
a distinct denomination to every star. Thus also a 
singular name is invented for each house in a city, 
by joining to the name of the street or place in whicb 
it is situated, its particular nuiuber. In like man- 
ner, the descriptive expression, the comH which ap- 
peared in the year 1825, is a singular noun, and de- 
notes an individual object. 
E 
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i* Nouns are common or general^ when employed 
as signs of abstract or general notions. And our 
notions become abstracted, when, upoti comparing 
several individual objects with each other, and, 
discovering in them a variety of qualities in which 
they agree together, as well as several in which 
they differ, we lay aside the consideration of the 
latter, and retain and combine all and only those 
ideas, which are excited by the qualities in which 
they appear to coincide with each other. When we 
proceed, by a further mental process, to consider 
the abstract notion thus acquired^ as indiscrimi- 
nately and equally appropriate to the whole class of 
individuals from which it was derived, and all others 
which comprehend the same qualities, we are said 
to generalize. From the former process the aggre- 
gate of conceptions is denominated an abstract idesn 
from the latter it is called a general or universal idea. 

This abstract or universal idea is expressed by a 
sign or word which is called common. And such a 
word, notwithstanding the many individuals to 
which it applies, is considered as a representative of 
one notion, or one object ; otherwise it would cease 
to be an uuivocal term. For the notion itself, and 
the supposed subject of it, are no longer thought of 
as existing in a variety of things numerically differ- 
ent ; but as being, to whatever individuals it is ap- 
plied, still one and the same. That the thing sup- 
posed by that notion, the ttvrt wMrrn, the universal 
nature, really exists, is not to be conceived. No 
such thing as abstract-man, {«iJto tf^»tf^«>T<$,) abstract^ 
animal, abstract-colour, abstract-harmony, indepen- 
dently of any particular modification and combina- 
tion, can exist 3 we only imagine or conceive them 
to exist for the convenience of generalization and 
classification. 

The process of the mind in abstraction may be 
thus more fully illustrated. An infant first attains 
the individual notions of its father, its mother, its 
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brother, its nune, &c. In these it perceives, be- 
sides the characteristic attributes of each, certain 
qualities possessed by all as a kind of. common 
nature. In process of time it sees othir objects, 
in many respects similar to these. It lays aside 
the ideas pf relationship, sex, dress, height, rank, 
&c. which distinguish the individuals from each 
other; and having thus framed to himself one 
idea, which is equally applicable to each, learns 
to denote that idea by the name man. 

Again ; we observe horses, corns ^ lions, dogs, apes, 
&c. (which are themselves also general or com- 
mon words expressing ideas attained by abstrac- 
tion from the individuals of each kind respec- 
tively;) and we discover in them several qualities 
common to them all. Renewing therefore the 
original process, we divest these classes also of thek 
respective difierences, and distinguish the notion 
comprehending all the qualities in which they are 
similar to each other, by the name beast. In the 
same manner have been acquired the notions de- 
noted by the words, bird, fish, insect, &c. If again we 
compare bird, fishy beast, insect; by a similar opera- 
tion of the mind, we arrive at the more abstract no- 
tion expressed by brute. But in all brutes we may 
discover certain qualities which likewise belong to 
our idea of man. Laying aside therefore the no- 
tions of reason, speech^ and other differences, we re- 
tain only the ideas belonging to the common na- 
ture, viz. body endued with life, sensation, and spon^ 
taneous motion, which we call by the common name, 
animal. After having by continued abstraction ob- 
tained the idea of animal, and the idea of plant; 
laying aside the notions of sensation, motion, &c. 
and of height, colour, &c. and only retaining the 
notions of body, life, nourishment, growth, &c. 
which animals have in common with plants, we 
obtain the abstract idea to which we affix the com- 
fiion name, living body. By a similar process we 
j:2 
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gain the idea of bodtf, by dropping the notion of life, 
growlh, &c. and retaining those of separate existence, 
bulk, &c. which belong to rocks, metals, liquids, &c. 
Thence, by the comparison of these objects with 
such others as are denoted by the words soul, angel, 
&c. divesting each of their characteristic proper- 
ties^ we form the still more abstract notion ex- 
pressed by the term substance. And lastly^ as the 
highest step, we compare substances with qualities, 
and laying aside the consideration that the one class 
can and the other cannot subsist independently of 
any other created object, we adopt the word being, 
thing, or entity to denote the one notion of .pure 
existence, and apply that word to all the classes and 
individuals which are, or can be supposed to be. 

A few other instances may be added in illus- 
tration of this operation of the mind. By abstract- 
ing from the individuals, Socrates, Plato, Xenophon, 
Aristotle, &c. the various circumstances in which 
they differ from each other; and viewing in com- 
bination all or the chief qualities or attributes 
which are common to them, we derive the general 
idea denoted by the common noun Philosopher. 
From Homer, Pindar, Sophocles, Euripides, &c. the 
idea of Poet. From Parrhasius, Zeuxis, &c. that of 
Painter, From Herodotus, Thucydides, &c. the idea 
of Historian. 

From the particular impression on the eye, occa- 
sioned by the green grass, a green cloth, the green in 
the rainbow, &c. the mind derives the abstract idea 
of Green. From the comparison of green with blue, 
red, violet, indigo, &c. it derives the still more ab- 
stract notion of Colour. From colour, light, taste, 
sound, &c. that of Passive Quality. From pasnve, 
habitual, and natural quality, that of Qjnality. 

From individual triangles, whether right-angled, 
obtuse-angled, isosceles, equilateral, smaU, large, &c, 
we acquire the abstract notion expressed by Tri- 
angle. From' triangle, square, rhomb, poltfgon, circk% 
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&c. are acquired the idea of Figure. From figure 
and form, that of Sensible QuaUttf, From sensible^ 
pasaive, natural, and habitual quality, the general no^* 
tion of Quality. 

The imperfect exercise of this faculty of abstrac- 
tion^ as observable in children and savages, will 
serve more fully to illustrate its nature. A striking 
instance of it was afforded by two natives of New 
Zealand, who lately visited England. Having in 
their own country no quadrupeds except dogs, pigs, 
«ind rats, of which the first only are indigenous, 
and not having acquired any common name to 
comprehend those three classes of animals ; they 
applied their name fbr dog (caraddee) at first to 
those two species which were new to them ; and 
subsequently to every quadruped which they saw in 
England, as supposing them to be no more tlian par- 
ticular variations of the same sfiecies. Upon fu ra- 
ther acquaintance, however, with the various kinds 
of animals, they adopted caraddee in a sense equiva- 
lent to quadruped, expressing the several species by 
adding to that word the English name of the ani- 
mal. Thus they carried back with them to thtiir 
own country the names, caraddee-horse, caraddee- 
cow, caraddee-sheep, as well as caraddee-dog : em- 
ploying their old word to denote an idea more ab- 
stract, (that is, comprehending fewer simple ideas, 
and extending to a greater number of individuals,) 
than that which they had originally attached to it. 

A similar process is observable in other lan- 
guages. Thus the Greeks and the Romans, as they 
emerged from the state of barbarity, transferred the 
words i^irh and virtus, from their original applica- 
tion, in which they denoted the only moral excel- 
lence they acknowledged, viz. manliness, or courage, 
to a more abstract sense, including every moral eo?- 
cellence: that is, to speak technic^ly, the word at 
first indicative of the species became appropriated to 
the genus. So hfuuorim, originally applied to distri- 
e3 
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butive justice, subsequently acquirec} a more abstract 
application to universal virtue ; goodness, which pro- 
bably was first employed to denote benevolence, has 
gradually acquired its present more extended sense. 

There are many wprds in the use of which we 
may trace an opposite process, the more abstrnc| 
and extensive term having subsequently acquired a 
less abstract signification, by the addition of some 
iiew ideas to those which it originally compre-> 
bended. We have examples of this in the words, 
passion, when applied to anger ; charity, applied to 
alms-giving ; lust, as applied to impure desire; affec- 
tion, as applied to love. 

The process of the mind previously described for 
the purpose of illustrating the origin and nature of 
abstract nouns, is of the same nature as that which 
is here more fully developed. Every abstract no- 
tion might, if it were thought necessary, be distin- 
guished by a corresponding abstract noun. Thus 
we might use the terms animality and man-ness, to 
denote the abstract notion, which we acquire from 
the concretes or connotatives, animal and man. 
The general adoption, however, of such words 
would be cumbersome and needless. 

The word which represents an abstract or gene- 
ralized notion has been shewn to be common and 
univocaL Since the ideas attached to it become, 
by this process, limited in a philosophical and cor- 
rect manner, it is also a word of secondary intention. 
And because it is capable of being affirmatively pre- 
dicated or asserted of all the individuals from which 
the idea of the universal nature has been derived, it 
acquires also the denomination, Predicable. 

§. 5. De Speciehus Prcedicahilium , 

PRMDICABILIUM capita coiistitui et defi- 
niri possunt ad hunc modum* Quicquid iii 
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multis reperiri potest, vel est tola eorum 
essentia, vel ejus pars, vel cum essenitia coii- 
junctum. Quare Universalia vel (qu^d eodem 
redit) Praedicabilia sunt quinque, et non plura; 
videlicet, Genm^ SpecicSy Differentia^ Propriitm^ 
Accidens. 

Nam 1. Genus est quod pra^dicatur de plu- 
ribus ut eorum essentise pa)S materialis sive 
commuRis ; ut anhuaL 2. Differentia, quae ut 
eissentiae pars formalis sive discretiva ; ut ra- 
tionale. 3. Species, quae ut tota essentia; ut 
iomo. 4. Propn^m, quod ut essehtiaejunctum 
necessario; ut risibile. 5. Accidens* quod ut 
essentiaejunctum contingcnter; ut albums nigrum, 
sedcre. 

The process "f abstraction, and tbe use of com- 
mon nounSj are subordinate to that arrangement 
and classification, without which our absohite 
knowledge could not be applied to much practical 
advantage. But this classification may be carried 
still further; and tFie mind discovers amidst the 
mass of abstract notions which it acquires^ certain 
distinguishing qualities, which may form the ground 
of a convenient and complete arrangement of them, 
under distinct heads. Many outlines for such a 
classification have been suggested. But that which 
has been generally adopted as most convenient in 
practice, is the fivefold division into Genus, Differ- 
ence, Species, Property, and Accident, 

The reflecting mind discovers that the general 
notions it has formed bear certain relations to each 
other. If it conceives of some imaginary commpn 
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nature as an entire and independent essence, (&9, Man, 
Triangle, Anger,) it caonot but observe also that 
this supposed essence is composed oi parts ; that is, 
that the notion of it may be resolved into more sim-. 
pie and more, abstract notions: for instance, the 
idea of man resolves itself into those of anima/if^ and 
rationaliiy ; triangle into plane-Jigure and the quality 
of having three sides; anger into mental-perturbation 
and the experience of supposed injury. The mind 
further perceives that there arc other abstract no- 
tions of i\viB\ii\ea joined to the primary essence; risi'- 
bility, tallness, nobililt/y to man ; the having three an- 
gles, the being equilateral, to triangle ; the desire of 
revenge, the being vehement, or suppressed, or long^ 
twitinued, to anger. 

Hence originates the leading arrangement^ which 
IS threefold ', the essence, the part of the essence, and 
the quality joined to the essence. The essence cou'* 
sists of two parts ; of which one is common to it and 
to other essences -, as animality is common to man 
and brute; plane- figure to triangle, circle, square, 
&c.; mental-perturbation to anger, envy, hatred, 
pity, love, &c. The other is peculiar to the essence, 
distinguishes it from all others, and forms it that 
which it is : as rationality distinguishes man from 
all other animals ; the having three sides distinguishes 
the triangle from all other plane-figures ; the excite- 
ment by supposed injury distinguishes anger from 
other passions. 

But the quality joined to that essence which is 
• supposed to be the subject of an abstract notion 
may also be twofold: as being either necessarily or 
contingently joined with it. Thus with man, the 
idea of rvdbility is supposed to be necessarily joHaed -, 
those of nobility, poverty, tallness, &c. are only coni^ 
iingently }o\ned I with triangle, X^e having three an*' 
gles is necessarily, the being equilateral or isosceles, 
\^ accidentally joined : so also the desire of re- 
venge is considered to be necessarily joined with an- 
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ger ; the being vehement^ or lasting, or excessive, is 
accidentally ]Q\nti\ with it. 

Such is the foundation of the metaphysical divi- 
sion of abstract ideas and universal natures into the 
five classes above enunnerated. And hence also the 
correspondent logical division of common nouns 
or predicables> distinguished by the same terms: 
namely. 

The Species, which expresses the whole essence of 
the supposed common nature equally 
existing in many individuals. 
The Genus, which expresses the common or ma- 
terial part of the essence. 
The Difference, which expresses the distinguish- 
ing or formal part of the essence. 
The Property, which expresses that which is 

necessarily joined to the essence. 
The Accident, which expresses that which is con- 
tingently joined to the essence. ^ 

Patet hinc 1^ De iis did Pradicabile quibus 
inest Universale. Genusque adeo, quod est plu- 
rium essentiarum vel specierum pars commu- 
nis, de specie differentibus, b. e. de diversis spe- 
ciebus iquas ingreditur, did ; ut animal de ho» 
mine et bntto. Speciem vero, de numero diffe- 
rentibuSi h. e. de diversis individuis, quorum 
singula habent essentiam speciei vocabulo signi- 
ficatam ; sic homo de Socrate et Platone dicitur, 
et de omnibus, quibus natura incst^ humana. 
Reliqua vero Prsedicabilia, (prout inferius pate- 
bit) e&dem de causa, tarn de specie quam nu- 
mero differcntibus dicuntur. 
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The PredicaUes belonging to each of these five 
classes are predicated (or asserted in the same sense) 
of many things; namely, of all those objects in 
whreh a nature corresponding with the notion re<- 
presented by the word is supposed to exist. 

The terms which belong to the clasa of Genw 
express conomon natures derived not immediately 
from the comparison of individuals, hut from the 
comparison of several classes or specks already 
formed by abstraction from individuals ; whence 
they are technically said to be predicated of things 
differing in species. 

Those which belong to the class of Species, since 
they represent the general or common notion of 
some abstract nature conceived to exist ii:i a number 
of different indutiduals, are said to be predicated of 
things differing in number. * 

Those which come under the heads of Difference^ 
Property, and Occident, are said to be predicated, 
some of them, concerning things differing in species, 
and others concerning things differing in number, be- 
cause they may have immediate reference, either to 
a Genus, in which case they are predicated of all the 
species comprehended under that genus ; or to a 
Species, in which case they are predicated of the in- 
dividuals from which that species is derived. 

Ct N. 6. ex recepto more loquendi. Genus 
et Spcciem prcedicari in (i, e. respondere quae- 
stiani factae per) Qtuid; DifFerentiam in QpLalc" 
quid : Proprium et Accidens in Quale. 

If it be asked^ Quid est illud? it may be answered 
by the Species: It is a man; a triangle; anger: Or 
by the Genus: It is an animal; o, figure; a mental 
perturbation. 
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If it be asked, Qualequid estillud? What is^tbe 
quality or attribute which constitutes a part of its es- 
sence^ the ftDSwer is made by the Difference; It is 
rational J it is three^sided ; it is excited by a sense of 
injury received. 

If it be enquired, Qjuale est illud? the answer 
may be made by the Property : It is risible; it has 
three angles; it seeks revenge. Or by some of its 
Accidents: It is tall, or learned, or virtuous; it is 
rectangular, or large, or equal to a given parallelo^ 
gram ; it is unreasonable, or just, or excessive. 

Unde facile est conGcere vulgatas Preedic^i- 
bilium definitiones. Nam Genus definitur^ 
Pradicabile quod pradicatur de pluribus specie 
di-ffereniibus in Quid. Differentia^ quod de plu- 
ribus specie vel numero differentibus in Qualequid 

&€• 

These quaint and redundant definitions are de- 
rived from the characteristics given in the three 
preceding paragraphs. 

1. A Genus is a Predicable, predicated in Quid, 
concerning several things differing in species, as the ma^'' 
terial or common part of their essence : 

Thus^ Animal is a Genus, predicated in Quid, 
(i. e. expressing the nature or substance of the 
things signified,) concerning several classes or com- 
mon natures, (i. e. several things differing in spe- 
cies, as man, bird, beast, fish, &c.) as the material or 
common part of their essence: the attribute of ani- 
mality being alike essential to all those species. 

Beast is the Genus comprehending horses, cows, 
lions, tigers, bears, dogs, deer, elephants, &c. 

Fish is a Genus comprehending salmon, whakt 
shark, eel, lobster, crab, trout, herrings, &c. 

Substance comprehends body and spirit. 
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Figure is preciicDted of squares, circles, triangies, 

pentagons, &c. 
Metal applies to gold, silver, tin, iron, lead, &c. 
' Weapon to sword, pistol, blunderbuss, dagger, club, 

cimeter, &c. 

2. Difference is a Predicable, which is predicated 
in Qualequid, of several things which differ either in 
species or in number, expressing the formal or distin^- 
gnisliing part of their essence. It is the term which 
. denotes the primary characteristic attribute of any 
species 5 which (iistinguishes it from every other 
species contained under the same genus^ and is the 
Source of its other qualities or properties. 

The Difference or distinguishing attribute o^ Ani^ 
mat is sensation, which separates it from inani- 
viate body, whelher vegetable or otherwise. Ex- 
tension is the difference of bochj, distinguishing it 
from every incorporeal substance. Reason distin- 
guishes man from brutes. The having only three sides 
distinguishes triangles from squares, polygons, and 
evtry other species contained under the common 
Genus, rectilineal figure, 

S* Species denotes that class of predicahles which 
is predicated in Quid, of several things differing in 
number^ as expressing their whole essence. 

Thus, City is a species including London, Oxford^ 
Paris, Athens, Rome, &c. 

B-iver, includes the individuals, tlie Thames, Isis, 
Cam ; the Tyber, the Danube, tlie Halys, &c. 

Man, is the name of a species comprehending So- 
crates y Plato, Aristotle, Zeno, Cratippus ; Mu- 
sceus. Homer, Firgil, Milton; Thucydldes, He- 
rodotus, Livy, Tacitus, Hume, &c. 

Star, applies to the Polar Star, to Arcturus, Bootes, 
Sirius, Aldebaran, he, 

4>4 Property y is the kind of Predicable predicated in 
Quale, of several things differing in species or in numbir, 
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fin other words^ predicated either of diflPerent spe-* 
cies or of different individuals,) as necessarily joined 
to their essence* It is n quality inseparable from- 
that of which it is predicated^ but it does not con- 
stitute part of its essence, it is therefore a se- 
condary and dependent attribute, usually, (perhaps 
inrariably,) flowing as a consequence from the pri- 
mary attribute, namely, the di&erence. 

The Property of Man is generally supposed to be 
risibiUty, which is the result of his essential quality 
or difference, rationality. 

The property of a Triangle is the having three 
angles, which necessarily proceeds from its distin- 
guishing part, or difference, having three sides. 

The Property of dinger may be conceived to con- 
sist in the desire of revenge which accompanies it, 
and is the effect of the sense of injury received. 

It would require an accurate acquaintance with 
the nature of things to ascertain all the predicables 
which bear relation to them. A moderate know- 
ledge of their nature will indeed suffice to enable us 
to refer the species to its true genus. But it is dif- 
ficult to decide which, among the various attributes 
and characteristics of any particular class of beings 
or of notions, is really the essential attribute, and 
the occasion of the inferior attributes : i. e. which 
constitutes the difference and which the property. 
We readily refer gold, silver, &c. to the genus me- 
tal; horse, cow, &c. to the genus animal; tulip, rose, 
&c. to the genus^oioer. But it is impossible;, in the 
present state of our knowledge, to decide which is 
that individual quality which essentially distin- 
guishes each of those species from the other spe- 
cies comprised under the same genera. Natural- 
ists are therefore compelled either to enumerate 
all the distinguishing qualities which they can dis- 
cover in each 3 or to adopt an arbitrary mark of 
distinction instead. of the essential difference. 
F 
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5. Accident, id that whick i# predicated in Qnale^ ^ 
several things differing either, specifically or vumeri" 
cally, as cmUngenlly joined to their essence. 

For example : Strength, learning, experience, virtue, 
speed, beauty, wealth, &c..are accideDts or coDtiDgenl 
qualities to man. Height, extent, &c. to a house^ 



Species, 


Body. "^ 


Propoaition. 


Genus, 


Substance. 


Sentence. 


Difference. 


Having solid ex- 
tension. 


Declaratory. 


Property. 


Occupying space. 


True or False, 


r 


White. 


Important. 


jlcc'tdents ^ 


Large. 


Trifling. • 


JA L 1/ tv* C f • • w • ^ 


Heavy. 


Elegant. 


I 


Opaque^ &c. 


Shorty &c. 


Genus. 


Speaker. 


Water from cloiidd. 


Difference, 


Understanding 
the art of per- 
suasion. 


Falling in drops. 


Species. 


Orator. 


Rain. 


Property. 


Apte^ distincte^ or- 


Fertilizing the 




nate dicens. 


earth. 


f 


Grecian. 


Cold. 


Accidents. < 


Roman. 


Violent. 


I 


Vehement^ &c* 


Excessive, &c. 


Gemts. 


Surface. 


Plane-figure. 


Difference. 


Bounded by one 
or more lines. 


Havingthreesides. 


Species, 


Figure. 


Triangle. 


Property. 


Enclosing space. 


Having three an- 
gles. 


( 


Large. 


Equilateral. 


Accidents, i 


Small. 


Isosceles. 


\ 


Smooth^ &c. 


Right-angled. 
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Pat#t S*. Genui esse Totutn qaiddatn, nemp^ 
Log\fiUMj sive in modo loquendi: quatenus 
cotitinet (i. e« praedicationis ambitu ccmpledti- 
tur) species tanquam partes sui stdyectivas, 
Speciem quoque Totum esse,, nempe Metaphy^ 
sicum^ sive in modo cohcipiendi; quatenus con- 
tinet (i. e. ad perfectionem sui postulat) Genus 
tanquam partem sui essentialem, Unde Diffe- 
rentia Generi accedens, dicitur Genus ipsum 
diDidere^ quatenus ejus significata distinguit; et 
spedenx constituere, quatenus ejus essentiam 
complet. 

A Genus is (logically speaking) a whole ; that is, 
the word which represents a genus is applicable to a 
whole clastf, the parts of which oonsiBt of Che several 
species which that genus comprises^ or of which it 
is predicated, "thus^ Animal is the name of a class^ 
comprehending the species vufxn and hrute ; of which 
it may be said^ M men are animals : all brutes (ire 
dnimdls. Rectilineal figure comprehends triangle^, 
quadrilaierals, and polygons; the individuals under 
all these species being included in that genus. 

A Species is (metaphysically speaking) a whole ; 
that is, the abstract notion denoniinated a Species is 
a complex Or aggregate idea 5 and is therefore re- 
fiolvible into its component parts. These parts are 
the simple or less complex notions of the Genus 
and the Difference. Thus the idea of Man is formed 
by the combination of the ideas animal and rationali 
IZ^efonc includes ttte two notions of science as its 
Genus, and emphyedin discovering what is persuasive 
as its Difference. 

Many species have no appropriate name, but are 
expressed by the combination of tbeir constituent 
f2 
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parts, the Genus and Difference : for instance ; pas^ 
sive-quality, rectilineal-figure, righi-angled-iriangle.f 
port-wine, greenfinch, water-fowl. Others are de- 
noted by the Difference alone, as, a repeater, (watch 
which strikes the hour,) Madeira, Champagne. 

§. 6. De Prcedicabilium Speciebm, 
Genus aliud Summumi aliud Subalternum est: 
Species quoque, in Subalternam et Infimam dis- 
tinguitur. Genus summum, est quod nulli^ 
Species infioia, quae omni cognaio Generi subji- 
citur: Genus vel Species subalterna, quae et 
cognato Generi subjicitur, et de cognate Specie 
praedicatur. Voco autem Cognata, quae ex 
iisdem Individuis perpetuli abstractione colli* 
gunturi ut Homo, Animal Vivens, Corpus^ Sub^ 
stantia : quae ex Socrate,Platone, &c. expurgatis^ 
continue differentiis oriuntur^ 

It has been seen that the mind does not rest sa* 
tisfied with the primary classification of individual, 
objects. It proceeds to compare its abstract no- 
tions with each other, and to classify them also in 
the same manner. This process continues, until it 
has reduced every thing to one^ or at the most to 
two general heads; for some proceed no further 
than mbstance and quality, as two collateral univer- 
sals : while others, conceiving of the one as that 
which exists independently of any other created thing; 
and of the other as existing only in connexion wiih 
some subject, class them bath under the notion ex- 
pressed by being. 

This most abstract notion is both the immediate 
genus comprehending substance and quality; and 
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Xht uHiittate gentts of all tho«6 dther int^rnbedlAtfe 
tiotiotis throtigh whfeh the mind hat, by perpettial 
abstraction from the Original individuals, at length 
attained to it. It is therefore calkd the highest^ the 
uUmaitt or the mc^i 'AniverMl genns. It may be 
predicated affirmatively and uniTersally of every 
<^gnate term ; but no cc^nate term can be so pre- 
dicated of it. 

On the contrary, the first comrilon nature of 
which the mind forms a conception from the com^ 
parison of individuals^ is called the lowest^ primary, 
or most specific species. Every cognate term may 
be universally predicated of it; but it cannot be 
predicated in the same manner of any cognate terth. 

All the intermediate notions, (as well as the 
words which represent them,) are called subaltern. 
Like the intermediate stepd of a ladder, each is at 
once superior to some, and inferior to others ; each 
may be employed as the predicate ^Comprehending 
some less abstract cognate terms ; and as the sub- 
ject included in some mote abstract cognate terms 5 
each is a genus in relation to some lower species; 
and a species in relation to some higher genera. 

Thus, the name Being, which denotes the uni- 
tersal ot highest Getius, may be employed as th^ 
predicate in any universal afiirn^ative propositiori 
of which any one of its cognate terms forms the 
subject : as. All substances are brings ; all bodies, all 
animals, all 7nen exist or are beings. On the other 
hand, every cognate term may be universally as- 
serted or predicated of the lowest species, as lion. 
For example ; it is true that all iions are quadrupeds, 
are beasts, are brutes, are animals, are corporeal, are 
substances, possess life or organization, are beings. 
But the word animal, which is a subaltern term, 
may be predicated of some of the terms which express 
notions in the same train of successive abstraction ; 
(as, all lions, all quadrupeds, all beasts, all brutes ate 
animals :) and may also form a subject of which other 

f3 
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cognate terms may be predicated ; as, all animals are 
endued fviih life, are corporeal, are substances, are 
beings. In relation to these terms of which it is the 
subject, it bears the character and name of a species : 
in relation to the former, of which it is predicated^ it 
bears the character and denomination of a genus. 

It is manifest therefore that there is no actual 
difiference between the Subaltern Genus, and the 
Subaltern Species ; for both the terms receive the 
same definition^ and both apply to the same thing. 
The distinction is not absolute, but only relative. 
Thus, Animal' 18 both a Subaltern Genus and a 
Subaltern Species. It is the former, in relation to 
Man ; it is the latter, in relation to Living-body, to 
Body, to Substance, and to Being, Again, Living- 
body is a Subaltern Genus; for (though subject to 
higher Genera) it comprehends under itself the 
species. Animal, and Man: and it is a Subaltern 
Species; because (although comprehending those 
subordinate species) it may be predicated of the 
higher genera. Body, Substance, Being, 

This may be illustrated by a scale somewhat si- 
milar to that which was adopted by Porphyry for a 
difijerent purpose, and which has acquired the name 
of Arbor Porphyriana. In this scale Ens vel Res is 
the highest genus : Homo the lowest species : the 
4>ther terms in the same column are subaltern terms. 
On the left hand are the logical differences which 
distinguish each species from the collateral species 
belctnging to the genus . immediately above it : on 
the right hand are the differences of those collate* 
ral species which are not specified in the scale. 
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Per se 
existens. 



Mole 
praedita. 



VegetabUe. 



Senses 
capax. 



Rationale. 



Filius Sophro- 

nisci et 
Phasnaretes. 




Ens vel Hes. 



Substantia. 



Iq alio 
inhaerens. 




Corpus. 



Mole expers. 



\ 



Vivens. 



Animal. 



Homo. 



Socrates. 



Vegetatione 
carens. 



Senstis 
expei^s. 



Irrationale. 



1 quisquam. i 
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The following tabular lllustrfttions may tend to a 
further elucidation of the subject. 



Highest •) 
Genus, J 



Subaltern 
Genera 

and 
Species. 



Lowest 1 
Species, f 



Being. 

Substance. 

Body. 

Organized 

body. 
Animal. 
Brute. 
Beast. 
Quadrttpedc 

Horse. 



Being. 

Substance. 

Body. 

Organized 

body. 
Plant. 
Tree. 
Fruit-tree. 
Plum-tree. 

Green-gage* 
tree. 



Being. 

Substance. 

Body. 

Organized 

body. 
Vegetable. 
Pentandria. 
Monogynia. 
Primula. 

Cowslip. 



Being. 

Substance. 
Spirit. 

Bodiless 
Spirit. 

Angel. 



Being. 

Quality. 
Habit. 

Moral- Ha- 
bit. 
Virtue. 

Temperance 



Being. 

Quality. 
Passive- 
quality. 
Colour. 

Blue. 
Azure. 



Highest •) 
Genus. J 

Sttbaitern 
Genera 

and 
Species. 

Lowest I 
Species. 

Properly speaking, there cannot be more than one 
Highest Genus, namely Being or Entity; which is a 
cognate term to every substance and quality which 
exists or can he supposed to exist. But a subaltern 
term may be relatively considered as a highest ge- 
nus; as in the following examples. Substance, Ani* 
mats, and Mammiferous Animal^, express the most 
abstract ideas to which the process described in each 
extends ; or vice-versft, are the primary terms from 
which the combinations or distributions emanate. 
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. "Rational, . ^an. 
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f Organized , 
or Uving, 



O 

GO 



Animal, < 



Beasts,.. I Lio^^&c. 



• J f Eagte. 



Birds, 



^Vegetable, 



"Solids, • 



norganized 
r Tireless, 



loorganized 
V.or] 



Sparrow, &c. 

Jrrational,^^"^**' •Jspidw.&c. 

^. , f Shark. 

^«^«*'-lsalmon,&c. 

Reptiles, I j,,j^^^c. 
Worms, *|gjy^i^.^c. 



rp /Elm. 

^"^'•••\Oak,&c. 

S^^^^'t- {privet, &c. 

^^Herb, ♦ • ^ m^Xws, &e. 

o^ f Granite, 

Stones,.... -[oolite, &C. 



1' 



Salts, 



{Muriatic. 
Sulphuric, &c. 



l^»>-~"^.{|'^uth. 



Fluids, 



•c*f Angel, 
;S.\Rationj 



AnimalSubstances, ^^^'^ ^^^ 
Vegetable Matter, {J^^^;-^^: 
Ponderable,.. { ^ater. &<j. 
Imponderable,, {^gf&c. 



Rational soul, &c. 
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I 



B 
B 



°< 






15% 



(Bimanptts Man. 
Quadrumanoufl. Ape, &c. 
AlimaDous Bat 
Digitate. Lion, &c, 

' I SoUdungulous. Horse, &c. 

I Bisulcous Bull, &c. 

l^MultuDgulous. Elephant, &c. 

Aqua- rPalmate«« Otter, &c. 

tic, \Pinnate Whale, &c. 

fAccipitres. Vnltnre, &c. 
Levirostres. Parrot, &c. 
iArr»«. ^*^* ^' Woodpecker. 

^oi •< Coracesi Blackbird, &c, 

^"^* I Passeres Thrush, &e. 

I Gallins. Pheasant, &c. 

(^Struthiones Ostrich, &c 

Aqua- fBisulcate. Heron, &c. 1 

tic, \Falmipede8. Duck, &c. 



Cold-blooded, ri*our-footed, (Reptiles.) Frog, &c 
(^m;p/itMa,)f^ Without feet, (Serpents.) Snake, &c. 

carmaginoo.. {gj^^^f!;.:::::: ^:^^:t 

f'Apodes. Eel, &c. 
Jugulares. Cod, &c. 
Thoracici Turbot, &c. 
Abdominales. ......... Salmon, &c. 

'Coleoptera Beetle, &c. 

Hemiptera. Cockroach, &c. 

Lepidoptera. Moth, &c. 

Neuroptera. ; Dragonfly, &c. 

Hynienoptera Bee, &c 

Diptera Fly, &c. 

Aptera. Spider, &c. 



T 



Articulated, 
(Insects,) 



Inarticulated, 
(Worm*,) 



Intestina. Leeeh, &c. 

Mollusca. Slug, &c. 

Testacea Oyster, &c. 

Crustacea Echinus, &c. 

Corallia. Coral-polypui 

Zoophyta. Polypus, &c. 
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Batiottil, or . . . Bimaaofu, . , 
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# 



j "Beasts, 



Irrational, 



p • Man. 

Quadmmanou.. . . {^PS;,„ j^ 
AJimanous oiCheiropteroiis, / 2^ 

(Licm, 
Bef;. 
Hedgehog. . 
Mole, &c. 

Digitate, /"Mouse, 

or Unci- ■ Rodent, or I SquirreL 
digitate, Glires, "S Hare. 

(^Porcupine, &c. 

.Edentatcorf^^"*,^;..,, 



SoliduDgnlous . . . 
Bi«)lcous, or Pecora, 

Multungulous, . . 

Fevtd, . 

Palmate,*^ Glires, . 

Bruta, . 



J Horse. 
. Ass. 
(Zebra. % 



'Camel. 

-Llama. 

Sheep, 

Goat. 

Ox* 

Deer, &c. 



/"Swine. 

) Elephant. 

} Hippopotamus. 

(,Rhinoceros,&c. 

/Seal. 
\Ottei, &c 

Beaver. 

{Walrus. 
Manati, &c. 



• rWhale. 

Cete, or Pinnate ^Narwhal. 

(, Dolphin. 



^ I 
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Qaare !• Differentia est vel Generica, qum 
constituit Speciem Subalternam; vel Spedfica^ 
quae infimam: base est qu» de numero diffe* 
rentibus, ilia, quae de specie differentibus prse*- 
dicatur. Sxeinpla, SensibUe et Rationale, 

The difference joined with the genus constitutes 
a species. If that species be subaltern, (such as is 
also a genus to some subordinate species^) the differ^ 
ence which constitutes it is denominated generic, and 
is predicated of all the subordinate species : thus^ the 
difference^ occupying space, is predicated of every thing 
concerning which body is predicated -, namely, of the^ 
two species, Animate and inanimate. But the Mfer- 
ence which constitutes a lowest species is called^eci- 
'fic; and it applies to the individuals comprehended 
under the species ', that is, it is predicated of things 
differing nunnerically. Thus rational is predicated of 
all the individuals to which the name of the species 
man applies. 



Genus, 
Substance. 

Body. 

Living thing* 
Animal. 
Mammalia^ 

Digitata. 

Ferae. 



Felis. 



Difference. 

Material or occupy- 
ing space. 

Having life. 

Animate. 

Suckling their young. 

With separate toes 
on all four feet. 

With angular front 
teeth. 

Fore teeth equal : 
tongue prickly: & 
claws retractile. 

Yellow black -streak- 
ed skin. 



Species. 
Body. 

Living thing. 
Animal. 
Mammalia. 
Digitata. 

Ferae. 

Felis. 



Tyger. 



In column 1, the first line contains the highest 
genus ; the otheirs, subaltern genera. 
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la column 2> the la^t line contains a specific, difr 
ference; the rest are generic differences. 

In column 3, the last line contains the lowest 
species ; the otber lises coAtain subaltern species. 

2. Proprium quoqae, vel Genericum est, quod 
necessario comitatur essentiam Generis summi 
vel subaltern!; atque ex ilia adeo fluere atque 
oriri dicitur; vel Specificum^ quod fluit ab 
essentia speciei infimss. lUud itaque de pla*- 
ribus speciebus j hoc, de unft specie et pluribus 
Individuis pr»dicatur. £xemp]a> Mobile «t 
Rkibile. 

The distinction of Property, as genetic or specifie, 
is of the same nature with that of Difference* The 
having three angles, being the property of the svb*^ 
altern genus Triangle, is a generic property: t?ie 
equality of the square of the hypothenuse to the squares 
of the sides, being the property of the lowest species 
righl-angle-triangle, is a ipecific property. £a(ih 
kind of property is predicated of the same objectff 
as the essence of which it is the property : heocct 
the property of a subaltern genus is predicated of 
all the specie comprehended in that genus ; that of 
a lowest speciea is, predicated of all the individuak 
which partake of the nature of that species. 

Shape is the generic property of Bodif, 

Growth of Living body. 

Voluntary motion of Animal, 

Risibility is the specific property of Man, 

Proprium tamen aliunde quadrifariam dici- 
tur. 1. Quod convenit soli, sed non omni; 
sell, soli Specie!, sed non omni ejus Individuo ; 
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ut homini esse grammaticufn. 3. Qaod dmrii, 
Bed non soli ; ut homini esse hipedem. 3. Qaod 
omni et soli, sed non semper ; ut homini cane* 
scere. 4. Quod omni, soli, et semper; ut homini 
risibilitas. Hujusmodi Proprium est, quod 
constituit Quartum Praedicabile. 

' Property, taken in a vagae and less determinate 
sense, may signify that quality which agrees to any 
. class of thing8> (whether genus or species,) either 

1. Soli sed non omni: as philosophy, reading, 
n>riting, the hope of a future existence, literature, vtr- 
tue, prudence, to Man. 

Or^ ^. Omni sed non soli: as malleabiUtjf,fu8ihi' 
li(y, yellow colour, weight, value, to Gold, 

Or, 3. Omni et soli, sed non semper : as the act^ 
of laughter or speakings to Man, 

Or, 4. Omni, soli, et semper : as tlie faculty of 
laughter or of speech, to Man ; shape or divisibility to 
Body^ 

It may be doubted whether the third ofttliese 
kinds of property can exist. An act (as that of 
speaking or laughing) cannot correctly be esteemed 
a property. In the instance given in the text there 
is an ambiguity. The state of hoariness may befal 
man alone; it does not belong to man always; but 
it certainly does not befal omni, every individual of 
the species. 1 he liability to hoariness may perhaps 
be predicated of man alone; but.it is probable that 
all men are liable to become hoary at all times: 
that effect having often been suddenly produced, 
even in young persons, by illness or great agitation 
of mind. In neither case therefore is a property 
discovered which answers to the description given. 

AecidenSi cum essentia junctum.sit confine 
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genter, adesse igitur vel abesse potest^ aalva 
interim essentia subjecti ; cui tamen aliquando 
taqa tenaciter inhaeret, ut cogitatione &o\k di- 
velli atque separari possit ; ut Mantuanum esse^ 
a Vtrgilio. Quare vocatur Inseparabile. Quod 
autem actu sive reips^ separari potest, ut albedo 
a pariete, dicitur Separabile, 

Th^ place of birth, the parents, the past events of 
li/e, &e. are inseparable accidents to any individual 
man. His dress, posture j residence, opinion^^ &c. are 
sepatable accidents. 

That a particular triangle is equal to another figure 
is an inseparable accident; for if that equalit)r be 
removed^ the triangle is no longer the same. 



'The Predicaments or Categories are a certain 
Enumeration of the several classes under which all 
Aibstract ideas^ and their signs, common words^ may 
be arranged. They are as follows : 

i. Substance; eUher material or immateriaL 
*■ ^. Quantity; eithef con/inuou^^- as lines^ solids^ 
J ^ surfaces^ or as time; or discrete^ as number^ 

&c 

8. Quahty; either innate, as the natural faculties; 
or acquired, as virtue, learning; or sensible, 
as form, sounds, colour, &fc. - 

4. iJe/fl^iow; including the two correlatives and 
• the principle of the relation. 

5. Action. 

6. Passion; including the transition either from 

one place to another, or from one Hate to a»- 
other, 

7. Place. 

G2 
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S. T%me, pnst^ present, und future* 
9. Posture^ whether quiescent or active. 
10. Habit or covering; either proper, as i^r^^^ to 

man, sXnn to beasts ; or figurative, as leaves 

to trees. 

They are eaumemted and exemplified in these 
verses : 

Summa decern : Substantia, Quantum, Quale, 

Relatio, 
Actio, Passio, Ubi, Quando, Situs, Habitus. 
Presbyter exilis^ specie pater, 6rat et ardet, 
lo campo, semper rectus, et in tunicft. 

This classification was introduced by Arcliytas, 
and adopted by Aristotle. An acquaititanice with 
it is useful, chiefly because It is so often alluded to 
"both in ancient and modem writings. 

$. 7* .De Divisume. 

QUEMADMODUM Vox Singularis dicitur 
Individuum, ita et Communis Dividua did pot*> 
est Earn enim per Metaphoram divider^ dici« 
tur, qui plura ejus significata recenset \ nam in 
uno multa distinguit. Ita qui animal dicit .esse 
<i. e. Tocabttlum anitn&l signifkate) hcminem et 
bmtum, dicitur animal in hominem hrutumque 
dividere. 

Qmre Divisto est distincta enumeratio plu- 
rium quae communi nomine significantur : Est- 
que analoga distributioni totius in partes. 

Logical Dvoiiion is A distinct enumeration qf the 
several classes or individuals whick are signified bg a 
common name. 
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Though it is analagQus to' Physical. Division^ or 
the distribution of a whple into its parts^ yet the 
two kinds of division are totally distinct in their 
nature, and must by no means be confounded with 
each other* The physical division of a iree^ for in- 
stance, consists in its distribution into root, trunk, 
branch€9,leavei, And fruit; but the logical division 
of tree is into fruit-tree and timber-tree ; each of 
which tnay be furt)ier divided -, , the former (to omit 
intermediate divisions) into apple-tree, vine, orange^' 
free, &c. ; the latter into oak, elm, ash, &c. 

Logical division may be thus distinguished from 
physical division. In the former the dioided-whole 
may be universally predicated of each of the divid* 
ing members /. as all elms, all oaks^ all beeches; &o. 
are timber - trees : all men, all brutes, are animals. 
But this, cannot take place in the latter* More- 
over^ physical division can be applied to individuals 
only ; logical division only to classes. 

To these two species of division may be added a 
third, which may be called metaphysical division. 
It consists in an analysis of the more simple idea$ 
whifh form the component parts of a complex idea. 
This method is adopted, for example^ when Man is 
contemplaltedy first in reference to those qualities 
wihich he possesses- in common with other animals j 
and then, with reference to his distinguishing cha- 
racteristics as man : that is, in other words^ the 
idea of man i^ divided. into the two parts, animality 
:mid raiionalilt/. Thus repentance has been divided 
into conviction; contrition, confession, and forsaking of 
«in. This prooiess may be distinguished from logical 
division on the same principle as the physical divi- 
sion ; namely, the thing-divided cannot be predi- 
cated of each part separately. It can not be asserted 
that all conviction of &in, all sorrow for sin^ all cpU' 
fession, or even all forsaking of sin is repentance. 

Logical division is the converse of abstraction. 
The tables on pages 57, 58. and 59, illustrate both. 
q3 
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If the teritld are considered lii the retrograd^r or Jer, 
fi^om right to left« that is, from the lowest species td 
the successive genera, they' represent the process of 
dbslraclion. If read in the order in which they stand> 
ffom left to right, they refpre^enC th^ opposite pro-^ 
cess^ baJkiely dwision, 

Auitnats may b^ k>giea))y divided iniofatiemal 
aild itraticnial : 

Or idto Gresrilia, Volaiilia, Naiaiilia, JR^tilia, 
and Zoophffta : 

Or into MamfnaUdj Ates, Amphibia, Pitcet, Insecid^ 
and Vermes. 

Gressile Animals may be divided into Bipeds and 
Quadrupeds, 

Mental Ofyetaihns are either SiCtsof Simple Appre-* 
hension, of Judgment, or ci Reasoning. 

Virtues are classed under the heads of Prudence, 
Justice^ Fortitude, and temperance. 

Or thus : Virfues are moral and vntelleeluah Moral 
excellencies or t^irltre^ are courage, temperance, Ubc' 
ralHy, magnificence, magnanimity, meekness, courtesy, 
teraeity, facetiousness, modesty, justice. Intellectual 
excellencies are art, science, wisdom, understandin^t 
prudence. 

The lowest species may be divided either by an 
artificial classification, or by the enutneration of its 
individuals. Men may be divided into civilized and 
uncivilized: white, black, and of intermediate colour : 
European, African, Asiatic, American, and Austra^ 
han : learned and unlearned. Planets may be divided 
into those attended by satellites and those without sa^ 
tellUes ; or by the enumeration of Mercury, Venus, 
Mars, &c. 

Undo et nomen ipsum Commune dicitur 
To^trm Divisumi et distincta ejus significtfta, 
Partes si ve membra dividentia ; et bene dividendi 
1^8 statuuntur tres* 
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1 . Diviclentia sigillatim tnrnud contineant (i. e^ 
sirctius significent) quam Divisutn. Nam Totum 
est majus partibus singulis. 2. Dividentia con«^. 
janctim plus miriusVe ne contineant quam l)i- 
visum. Nam Totum est lequale pai*tibu» toi*« 
f ersis. 3. Membra Divisionis sint opposita^ 
(i.e. in se inyicem ne contineantur :) nam sine 
drstinctione frustra est pattitio. ' 

1. Each member of the division should compre^ 
bend a smaller number of subordinate classes or of 
individuals than the subject or term divided. 

To classify animals as intelligent and nol-inteUir 
gent beings, would offend against this first rule) 
since each of those classes ci>Q tains something not 
included in the word AnimaL 

2. The aggregate of all the members of a division 
taken together should comprehend every thing de- 
noted by the div^ided term, 6nd nothing more. 

In the following passage Cicero (or probably 
the interpolator) offends against this rule. '* Virtuli 
omnis tribus febtis fere yertitur: quarum una edt 
In perspiciendo quid in qu^que re verum sincerum- 
que ^it: alterum cohibere motus animi turbatos, 
appetitionesque obedientes efHeere rationi i tertiura^ 
Us quibuscum congregamur uti moderate et scien- 
ter." (Off. ii. 5.) The parts together do not equal 
the whole. The virtue of fortitude is omitted. "Pr«- 
terire aliquid maximum vitium in dividendo est." ' 

S* Air* entire- distinction betwecin the parts or 
members is essential to a correct division^ Thi's 
role is violated if the divisions be sUch that aiiy in^ 
dividual or subordinate class may be arranged under 
mure" then one head. 
V Th<, common division of the Operatiaiis of the 
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niind into Simple Apprehension, Judgment, Reason" 
ing, ftnd Method, offeads against the third rule. 
Method is not opposed tcf, but is comprised in^ Sim- 
ple Jpprehension, . 

Lord Bacon points put an error of the same kiod^ 
when he says^ " Di£ferentiam Motus naturaliset vio-' 
ieuH maxim4 cum socordiS. introducunt philosophi ; 
cam omnis motus violentus etiam naturalis reyeri 
sit." 

Much caution, indeed^ is requisite to frame so ac-* 
curate a division^ that no one subordinate class or 
member shall interfere with another. Thus if a 
classification of books be 'made according to their 
subjects, into works of divinity, law, arts and sci* 
encest history, and belles-lettres ; it may be objected 
that ecclesiastical history may be indiscriminately ar- 
ranged under the head of divinity or o£ history ; and 
grammar and rhetoric under either arts and sciences 
or belles-lettres. Against the customary gramma'' 
|;ical division of words or parts of speech, it may. be 
t^rged that pronouns may be classed under the heads 
of substantives and adjectives; participles under verbs 
or adjectives; interjections under adverbs, verbs, and 
substantives, A similar objection has been adduced 
against the Linnsean arrangement of the vegetable 
kingdom} because every species which belongs to 
the classes monoecia, diiecia, and polygamia, i^ reduci- 
ble to sogiie one of the other classes. If the twenty- 
four classes are represented as the direct and imme- 
diate divisions of the general term Plant, the objec- 
tion is valid, and may be extended to several of the 
other classes also. But the more scientific arrange- 
ment of Linnaeus removes the objection. For he 
divides Plants, first, into those which have, and those 
which have not, visible flowers ; (the phanogamia and 
cryptogamia ;) the latter of which constitutes his 
twenty-fourth class; The former of these he sub- 
divides into those which have, and those which 
have not, the stamina and pistiU in the sameJUmerj 
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(inondcUnia and diclinia;) the latter comprehending 
the three classes already xnentfoiied; the tormS 
further divided into those which have the stamina 
separated 6t not separated, (diffmes nnd affines;) these 
last being distributed into five classes; wliile the 
former are again sub -divided into those which hare 
ataroina of indeterminate akid those which ha^e them 
of determmate relative length ; these comprehending 
the 14th and 15th classes^ and those the first thir- 
teen classes. 

The difficulty of securing a perfect division is 
obviated when the subject admits of the dichotow 
my^ or distribution constituted by the use of two 
t:ontradictory ternns; that is, of a definite t€rth 
with its ebrresponding indefinite^ as described 06 
fmge 23. Thus^ all matter is organized or unorga- 
nized. Of such divisions several examples occiilr 
on pages 57 and 58. Every correct twofold divi<> 
ision implies this contradiction. The division of ^if- 
ti^if into sdcred and prqfhne is equivalent to sacred 
and not^sacred* The division of literary co^positiar^s 
Into poetry and pros^, either signifies poetry and not- 
poetry^ or el^ lies open to ati objection ; since a 
question might arise whether such works as Ossian 
and Telemachus do not belong to both, or to an 
intermediate class. Thus it is possible to conceive 
of the future discovery of some warmblooded animals 
which shall be neither viviparous Dor oviparous; 
neither mamihiferons nor penniferous, or even unit* 
Ing both these characters. But according to the 
present state of knowledge atid the probable infer* 
eACes of legitimate induction, those distinctions are 
virtually the same as mammiferous and non'mammi" 
ferous ; viviparous and non-viviparous. 

The three rules above given are essential to the 
correctness of a division. But the propriety and 
ekgance 6f the arrangement^ as Well as its adapta- 
tion to the memory> will depend much on the foU 
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lowing additional rules. AH the members of a divu 
mn should consi^ -of collateral species; and, All the 
denominations of ike several members should have rC' 
feretice to some common principle or leading idea. 

The latter of these requisites is wanted in Cur 
,yier-s arrangement of mammiferous animals into the 
following orders ; bimana, quadrumana, sarcophaga, 
rodentia, pachydermata, rummantia, edentata, and ccr 
iacecif^la the clussitication of Blunaenbach, the 
term ceiacea does not coincide with 4he denomina- 
tions of the- other members of the division, as 6i- 
mana, quadrumana, Sec. (see pages 58» 59.) It 
.may in general he observed> that those denpminai- 
tiond of genera which are derived from the leadr 
in g species contained under them^ (as cetacea, feles,) 
^re less satisfactory and scientific than the adoption 
of significant namfs« The botanical arrangement of 
Jussieu is faulty in this respect, 
,. But the former of these two rules is of still 
greater importance. A gen us should be distributed 
into the species in^ mediately subordinate to it* 
These may, if necessary, be divided by a subsequent 
process into their respective subspecies. Thus, the 
ilivision of knowledge into sensible i rational, and 
artificial knowledge is harsh and unsuitable. It 
should be first divided into natural and artificial; 
and the former branch may then be subdivided into 
sensible and rational. Again, European Architec- 
ture would be clumsily divided into Grecian, Com-f 
posite, Norman, and English. It should be rather 
divided into Grecian and English; the former class 
into pure (comprehending the four orders) and 
mijsed or composite; the latter class {English) into 
Norman ancS pure^ English ; this being also sub- 
divided into early, decorated, and perpendicular Eng- 
lish. 

•Cicero thus complains of the violation of this rule; 
''Quoroodo autem philosophus (Epicurus) loqui- 
i(ir tria genera cupiditatum! naturales et necessn* 
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Has : naturales, non necessatias : nee naluraUs, nee 
necessarias 9 Primum divisic ineleganter ; duo enini 
genera quae erant, fecit triat Hoc non est dividere 
sed frangere rem. Qui si diceret» cupiditatum esst 
duo genera, ndturales et inanes : liaturalium quoqnt 
item duo, necessarias et non necessarias; confectar^ 
esset. Vitiosum est enim in dividendo^ partem in 
genere numerare." 

But Cicero himself also errs *' partem, in genere 
numerando/* He represents Panaetius to have been 
guilty of an ofifence against the second fundamentnil 
rule, in his threefold distribution of the subjects of 
moral deliberation; namely, de honesto, de u/i/t,de com- 
paratione eorum. To supply this supposed defect he 
Adopts a more copious enumeration ; namely, o£viriffe 
or duty; of the relative obligation of different duties; of 
utility i of the relative value of different useful things ^ 
and, of the comparison between duty and utility. And 
he adds, "Quam ille triplicem putavit esse rationem, 
in quinque partes distribui debere reperitur." The 
division of Pansetius, however, seems most correct ; 
the absolute and the relative obligation or tisefiilness 
of any actions, being the respective subdivisions 
of the two general classes^ de honesto and de utili. 
Cicero appears unintentionally to have suggested 
this arrangement by his mode of summing up: 
^' Primum igitur est de honesto, sed dupliciter : turn 
pari ratione de utili : post de comparatione eorum 
disserendum." 

The same author falls into a still greater inaccu- 
racy while in one part of his work on Offices he 
represents prudence (defining it the acquisition qfsci' 
ence) to be a part of one of the subjects of moral deti^ 
beration, (namely, the honestum,) and therefore ne- 
cessarily comprehended under that general head ^ 
and yet afterwards distinguishes between the two as 
cpllaternl species under the same genus. ''Omnis 
autem cogitatio motusque an i mi, aut in conn'liii cii- 
piundU de rebus honestis et pertinentibus ad bene bea- 
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tegue vivendum, aut in siudiis scient'uB cognUionisqu^ 
ver«abitur." 

§. 8. De Definitione. 

DlVISIONEM excipit (quae per Metaphoram 
quoque dicitiir) Definiiio ; cujus est, as&ignare 
conceptus et voces, quibus ea, quae ab invicem 
distincta volumus, velut agrorum fines, ex limi- 
tibus suis dignoscantur. Quae cum definitis 
notiora esse debeant magisque obvia, Definitio 
vulgo dicitur Oratio explicativa definiti. Oratio 
(inquam) ut a nomine distinguatur ; Explicativa 
quoque, nam et nomen exprimit. 

The most superficial observer must have noticed 
how vaguely and indefinitely words are commonly 
employed. To the same word/some attach a greater 
number^ others a smaller number of simple notions. 
Even the same person does this at different times, 
partly from inadvertency, and partly from necessity ; 
as may be observed in the applications of ratio 
noticed in the illustrations of analogous nouns on 
page 28. Words are moreover often incorrect in 
their original application, having been primarily 
employed to represent ideas attained by an inaccu- 
rate process of abstraction ; as the use of the word 
heat seems to have been derived from the erroneous 
consideration of the cause and the effect, as if they 
were one and the same. A similar observation may 
be made on the words idea, positive and negative 
eleciricity, &c. Hence words are among the chief 
occasions of inaccurate apprehensions and indis- 
tinct judgments. We are so habituated to their 
use, that we conceive the abstract notions to which 
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tbey «re applied \o bayei l^eeo the. natural an^ 
almost intuitive result of oqr own reflection^ con- 
firmed by universal. acknowledgment, and therefore 
necessarily correct : while we are perhaps only foU 
lowing the vague application adopted by the 
thoughtless, or by some philosopher imperfectly 
acquainted with his subject. The importance of the 
distinction between the primary and ' the s^condaxif 
intention of noun^ originates in this ambiguity of 
language. Hence also arises the necessity of De- 
finition. It serves to shew what notions are to be 
included, and by inference what to be rejected, iq 
each word : and thus to afford, as nearly as possi- 
ble, a precise understanding of its meaning. Even 
thus, we can but imperfectly succeed iq acquiring 
precision 3 not only because, in spite of the best 
definition, the mind will recur to the notions which 
it has previously been accustomed to apply to any 
particular term ; but because the instruments of de- 
fining are still words, and therefore liable to the same 
ambiguity as the term defined. This circumstance 
renders a single word wholly incompetent to sustain 
the office of a definition. A synonym may explain, 
but cannot define a word. A combination of word^ 
affords a greater approximation to precision, because 
the ambiguity of each is in some measure corrected 
by its connexion with the rest. Even the definition 
of the term Definition, as given in the text, illus- 
trates this ambiguity; since the word sentence is 
there employed, not in its common use, as a com- 
bination of words containing and relating to a finite 
verb : but, as Aristotle often uses it, for any com- 
bination of words, with or without a verb. 

Definitio alia Nominalis est, quae vocis sigtii- 
ficationem aperit; alia Realis^ quae rei naturam. 
Realis iterum vel Accidentalism sive Description 
quae definite accidentia (puta causas, effectus, 
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proprietntes, aliaque id genus) ttssigDftt; Vel 

Essenttalisj quae partes essentiae constilutivas* 

EsseniiaUs demqoe, lel Metaphjfika sire Iky^ 

gica^ qUas Genus et Differentiam ; vel Physica^ 

quas partes essentiae physicas, u e. renUter dts^ 

tinctas : nain Genus et Differetitiii solft xHente 

distinguuntun 

£• g. Definitur homo Nominaliter^ qui >& 

bumo. AcddentaliteTy Animal bipes implume. 

MetaphysicCf Animal rationalew Physice^ Ens 

naturale constans corpore organico et anima 

rationali. 

f Nomina). 

Occident 

\(^M<etftphy8icfal. 
Essential 



Definition is ^ ( Accidental. 

iReal I 

Essential ^ 

.Physical. 

The four Umest specks pf definition are Nominal, 
Accidental, Metaphysical, and Physical. Of which 
the following may serve as examples : 

(Nominal.) A Proposition is that which is pro- 
posed to the judgment for its assent or rejection. 

(Accidental.) A Proposition is the vocal or 
written expression of the act of judgment. 

(Metaphysical.) A Proposition is a declaratory 
sentence. 

(Physical,) A Proposition is that which consists 
of a subject, a predicate, and a copula. 

(Mixed.) A Proposition is a declaratory sen- 
tence, grammatical and perfect, signifying some* 
thing either true or false^ and free from ambiguity. 

It will be a more convenient arrangement^ to illus- 
trate the nature of real definition previously to that 
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of nooiiual definitipn ; and of the two hrnnchc^ of 
real definition to consider the esskntial before ilx^jg^ 
cidentaL 

Essential definUion assigns the primary and e^^en- 
Ito^qualities or parts of the thing to be defined. But 
the parts or qualities thus assigned may be twb^ 
fold 5 namely^ either the natural and constituent 
parts of each individual comprehended under the 
common name; as the wheels, the balance, the 
springs the graduated dial, the hands, &c. of a watf^h : 
or the tmagt^ri^ and metaphyskql parts which com-' 
plete the abstract notion represented by the word ; 
namely^ the Genus andithe Difference; such as the 
notions of time-keeper, and, adaptation tq the pqcket, 
which are the metaphysical parts of the idea ex*? 
pressed by the word nfatch» and suggest the definir 
tion^ a pocket time-keeper. This species of mential 
definition is therefore denominated logical or metar 
pkytioal ; the other, physical or natural' 

1. Logical or Metaphysical Definitiofis are the most 
perfect kind of definition, and when they can be as- 
certained shopld be employed in preference to all 
others. The following are exs^ples : 

*Ajuxit^U, *H ifta^Tuc irmitKi, 
*A3u>MrU, *H Tf(i ii^tSf tntt^fi^xi. 

Light, air reduced to its most subtle state. 

Animal, vivens sensibile. 

Belief, assent produced by apparent credibility. 

Knowledge, assent produced by self-evidence, or 
demonstration. 

Tree, a plant which supports itself by a woody^ 
stem. 

Parallelogram, a plane rectilineal four-sided 
figure, the opposite sides of which are parallel. 

h2 
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^Aium Officium, id est^ quod^ cur factum sit, ratio 
probabilis reddi possit. 
* LU^e is the spontaneous propulsion of juices. 

Heat 18 the seusation produced by caloric on anh- 
mated bodies. 

A logical definition is most complete when it con-- 
sists of the term signifying the proximate genu9, 
with that denoting the primary characteristic, or dif- 
ference» But it may also be composed of a more 
distant geous with a succession of differences or dis^ 
tinguishing epithets. This is often rendered neces- 
sary by the poverty of language, which does bot 
afford a name for every genus. Thus the proxiC 
mate genus of parallelogram has no appropriate 
name. The class to which that genus is subordi*^ 
nate is likewise nameless. It is necessary therefore 
to go b^ck to a still more abstract term, /fgure; to 
which a difference or epithet is added, to constitute 
tlie subordinate class, plane-figure. This again is 
limited by another difference, rectilineaL The aggre- 
gate, rectilineal'plane'figure, is further reduced to a 
subordinate class by the addition of/our-sided. The 
whole compound V7ord, four 'Sided-rectilineal-plane- 
figure, represents the proximate genus of parallelO' 
gram, to which it only remains to append the specific 
difference, having-itS'Opposite-sideS'paralleL Some- 
times this method is resorted to for scientific pur- 
poses. So man instead of being declared to be a ratio- . 
nal animal, may be logically defined, a being endowed 
with indepetident existence, definite form, solidity, or- 
ganization, life, semation, and reason: the aggregate 
of all the ideas except the last constituting that which 
is denoted by the term animal. 

t. The other class of essential definitions consists * 
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of those whick enmnerate the coostituent part^ of 
tha individual objects defined: and are therefore 
called physical or natural definitiona. 

These are best adapted for the explanation of 
those species of which the individuals are familiarly 
known ^ and obviously reducible to their natur^ 
l^arts. They partake of the character of logical de- 
finitions^ because they commence with the meo^ 
tion of a genus, and most properly* the proximate 
genus ; while the enumeration of the parts supplies 
the place of a logical difference ; as^ . 

Animal^ a living body^ consisting of head^ body, 
legs, &c. 

Tree, that which consists of root, trunk, braaehes, 
leaves, and sap. 

Chair, a machine which is composed of lega^ a 
seat, and a back. 

Ink, a mixture of copperas, gall, and gum. 

Entablature, the architrave* frieze, and coraiee of 
epillAr. 

3. JkscidetHcA D^ition, i.e. Descr^tioa, is : the 
^remaining species of Real Definition. It describes 
the obfeet or thing denoted by any word, by assignr 
lag some characteristic, though aof primary^ quali- 
ties belonging to it. It is, frequently, the only me*- 
thod by whi(% an object can be defined, in conse- 
quence of our ignorance both of the- natural and 
component parts, and also of the metaphysical parts ; 
especially of that. leading quality which. constitutes 
the logical Difference. Thus we defaie or rather 
describe animals, plants, minerals, and other oatoral 
c^jects, by an enumeration of their respective qua- 
lities or accidents. Definitions of this kind are in- 
deed usually introduced by the mention of the ge- 
nus j to which is added a sort of subordinate dif- 
ference consisting of such a specifi&tioa of characK 
teristics as may sufiice to distinguish the object xler 
-fined from ev^ collateral species. For example, 
H3 
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Silver, ti metal of a white colour, less ductile 
than^ld; more elastic than gold, lead, or tin, bat 
less 60 than copper ; more sonorous than any other 
metal except copper ; soluble in nitric acid $ and 
turned to a yellowish-black color by the vapor of 
sulphur. 

A Clock is a mechanical contrivance to shew thf 
progress of time. 

Heat is the sensation produced by friction, exer- 
cise^ or approaching near fire. 

Animal, aji organized living body, endued with 
•sensation. 

Animal, a body which can move itself from place 
to place. -4 

Dog, a quadruped distinguished by six fore teeth 
and six grinders in the upper jaw, and six fore teeth 
and seven grinders in the lower jaw. 

Dog, the most intelligent, and faithful, and affec- 
tionate of domestic animals. 

Honey, a viscous vegetable fluid, of a whitish or 
yellowish colour^ sweet to the taste, soluble in water, 
and becoming vinous on fermentation, inflamma- 
ble^ liquable by a gentle heat, and of a fragrant 
smell. 

Tree, that which shoots out into leafy branches. 

Ink, a liquid used for the purposes of printing 
«nd writing. 

Light, the material medium of sight. 

4. Nominal definitions are those, the object of 
which is> not to describe the. nature of the thing in- 
tended by the word, but to explain the mere signi- 
lication of the word itself. They differ from the 
several species of real definitions, not by their form, 
-but by their object and purpose. With regard, to 
each of the examples of definition already given^ if 
X\^ end in vilw is to adduce characteristics by 
Whidi the object defined may be ascertained and ro- 
Gogntted^ it is real; and belongs to its retpectwe 
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class, whether logical, physical, or descriptionaL Bat 
if the intention of the definition is siioply to prevent 
a misapprehension of the precise meaning of the 
wurd^ the same definition is nominaL Definitions 
of the mental operations^ and mathematical defini-* 
tions, are therefore generally nominal : their object 
^eing only to avoid ambiguity by stating in what 
sense each word will be employed 3 that is, of what 
notions it is to be the sign. If therefore one author 
defines conception, a notion of any object whether 
real or fictitious ; another, a notion excited ^ any oh* 
ject of sensation; and another, a notion excited by any 
absent object of perception or sensation ; it cannot be 
asserted that either is actually wrong in his defini^ 
tion ; for he merely states the meaning in which be 
employs the word. But that writer will be deemed 
most judicious whose definition least deviates fronoi 
the generally received application of the word. The 
observations and examples on nouns of secondary iw 
teniion, (pages 34 and 35.) will further illustrate the 
use of nominal definitions. 

Under this head may be classed Etymological de- 
finitions : which explain the original import of the 
word defined : for example, 

Animal cui est anima. 

Fides ita appellatum est, quia fiat qUod dictum M. 

'OufCtH^irm AtxM69, crt it'^tt Wit, mrm^ if ft m fSwi 

n^Mtf^troy Asyfr4M «$ «v x^o iri^ttf au^tU, 
Parallelogram, a figure composed c» yigf/M^y Tfat^- 

Light, the- fluid substance which is lightest,. or 
possesses the smallest degree of weight. 

Qui sapientiam expetunt, philosophi nominantur^ 
nee quidquam aliud est philosophia, si interpretavi 
•vi^isy prseter ^ludjum sapieniicei. 

Aldrich appears^ from the example which he gives^ 
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to have Gonfin«d the term nominal to this kind of 
<kfinition. But as on the one hand many other de- 
Imitions are more correctly called nominalj these 
etymological definitions, on the other hand^ are not 
exclusively nominal> for they are often adduced, as 
accidenial, and sometimes as logical definitions^ to 
elucidate the nature of the subject. 

Bonse Definitionis leges potissimum tres sunt» 
h IWinitiQ sit adaequata definito : alja« ooo 
explicat definitum. Quas enim angustiar esty 
explicat tantum parteniy cum definitum sit to^ 
turn : quae laxior, explicat loium^ cum defini- 
tum sit tantum pars. 2, Ut per se clamor sit 
«t notior definica; alia^ ocui . explicat amoino* 
Dfeo tameo per se^ quia per accidens potest mi- 
nus intelligi quod notius est sua. naturft* 8« XJ^ 
justo vocum propriarum numero absolvatur: 
nain 9^ metaphoris oritur ambiguitasj ex nim}^ 
brevitate obscuritas, e^ prolixitate confit^. 

1. If ma9t be defined an inUlUgent being; or a 
iT4i€,^m ereet plant having foliage : such definitions 
are erroneous; i inasmuch as- they ilescrtbe a whole 
of which the defined term is hut a part: in oppo- 
isition to one breach of the first- rule. 

If fiKin be defined a civilized rational creature; 
the first rule is disregarded, by the linaitation which 
excludes uneiviUted man. The defiiHtion of enihtt-^ 
siast, as one whose feelings are either undu^ or eJt- 
^ceemdy engaged in religieue matters , is too limited, 
since the term defined includes also these whoie 
feelings are excessively or ^unduly exdted by any 
.oliject whatever. . 
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2. The following definitions offend against tbe 
second rule* 

Apple, tlie fruit of the apple-tree. 

The right hand; not the left. 

Net-work} any thing reticulated or decussated 
with interstices between the points of intersection. 

Judgment ; that which is expressed by the com- 
bioation of words into a sentence.^ 

Triangle; a figure which has any of its exterior 
angles equal to its two interior and opposite angles.' 

Definitio, Oratio explicativa definiti. This is in- 
accurate^ because of correlatives the one cannot be, 
better known than the other. Therefore neither of 
the words definitum and definitio can be properly 
used in an explanation of the other. 

Words expressing less complicated ideas are ah^ 
solutely {per se) more perspicuous than those which 
express more complex ideas. Hence, though use 
has rendered the word man more familiar to us 
than the words rational animal, these are in their 
own nature more clear and better known. 

The same may, perhaps, be said in defence of 
Dr. Johnson's definition of net^work, with the ex- 
ception of the word reticulated. 

Words expressive of ideas purely simple cannot 
be properly defined. Hence the definitions of the 
operations of the mind are less clekr^ or at the best 
not more clear than the operations themselves: 
they in fact do little. more than substitute one de- 
nomination for another. 

3. The third rule comprehends two distinct re- 
quisites of correct definition. 

The first branch of it requires that definitions 
should be expressed in a suitable number of words; 
in opposition to prolixity or excessive brevity. The 
following are consequently improper. 

Money is that useful species of property, which, 
by serving as a common measure by which all the 
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nec^ssariesi all the* convenienoes, and all the luxu- 
ries of life may be estimated and procured, becomes 
itself the great essential, and comprises within itself 
all that can be thought needful to render life de- 
aimble. 

Money is coin. 

The second requisite contained in the third rule i^ 
that definitions should be expressed in proper (as 
opposed to metaphorical) words. The followipg in-» 
stances are therefore inn proper. 

Money is the servant of the wise and virtuous, 
btut the n^aster of the wicked and the unwise. In 
the hands of the former it is the tool or instrument 
by which he performs innumerable acts of virtue ; 
while in the hands of the fool it is the productive 
root of vice> shame^ and misery. 

Judgment is an operation by which the caind, 
sitting on a tribunal, passes sentence on the agree- 
Hient or disagreement of any two objects. 

Astronomy is. the science which instructs us„in the, 
liiws or rules that govern the heavenly host, and by 
which their mo^tions a^e ^ir^cted. 
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CAP. 11. 

DE PROPOSITIONE CATEGOBICA PURA. 

§« 1. Quid sit Prop^Hio. 

SEGUNDA Fats Logicee agit ti« Propositione 
sive Enuntiatione; quod est sign lien secundae 
operationis InteUectiis, sive Judicium verbis 
expressum. 

Quare, ad Propositionem legitimam requi- 
ritur, 

!• Quoad vocem, ut sit Oratio affirmans vd 
neganSi quae est ejus essentia. 

2. Quoad set^suiU) ut verum vel/alsum signi- 
Jicet^ {^\A scil. quod res e^t, vel secus, dicat,) 

quod essentia^ neeessario nexuni^ et proinde 
proprietas en. Unde et 

3. H<m est anlbigua; sic etHtn oratiohes 
esset. Nee 4. Soloeca vcl mutila; sic enim 
nihil sagnificaret. 

1. The definkion^ A sentence ^ which either affirms 
or denies J or, A declaratory sentence, comprises the 
whole essence^ or the complete abstract notion of 
Proposiiion. For Propositions form one »f the spe- 
cies comprehended under the gentis^ Sent^ce ; a^fid 
they are distinguished from all the coHatertl speeies, 
(us interrc^atory^ imperatiye, fitc.) by the difference 
declaratory, or indicative; that is, expressing eUher an 
qffirmatim or a negation. 

The following sentences are not dcdaratory 5 and 
consequenUy are not propositions. 
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Can envy dwell in heavenly breasts 9 
TvL modo posce deos veniam. 

Hie murus aheneus esto, 
Nil conscire sUn* 
Heu ! kominum ignara tnentes ! 
Qjuando fortuna non mutatfidem ? 
Da spatium viUe, multos da, JupUefy annos. 

The following^ on the other hand> are Proposi- 
iions; since they either affirm or deny : 

Deep disappointment lurks in every prize. 

Est modus in rebus, * 

Nullus argento color est, nisi lemperato splendeat ttsu. 

Quod hones turn non est, id non decet. 

Propositions are frequently so combined as to 
form a complex sentence -, as^ 

Gold and silver are pure metals : that is^ gold is a 
pure metal, SLud, silver is a pure metal. 

Unsought advice is the dictate of presumption, and 
appears to convey implicit censure: which contains 
two propositions, each predicating something dif- 
ferent concerning the subject. Unsought advice. 

Neither death, nor life, nor angels, nor principalities, 
nor powers, nor things present, nor things to come, nor 
height, nor depth, nor any other creature, shall be 
able to separate us from the love of God. This sen- 
tence contains as many propositions as there are 
subjects; the same predicate, shall be able, 8fc. 
being applied to each. 

2. The quality of necessarily signifying either that 
which is true or that which is false, is the logical 
property of a Proposition. For it is the immediate 
and natural consequence of its difference, namely, 
affirmation or negation. 

To be true or felse is the property of judgment ; 
to signify what is true or false is therefore the pro- 
perty of propositions. Those epithets are impro- 
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perly used, when applied to any operation of the 
mind not comprehended under judgment. 

3. An ambiguous sentence is in fact a double sen- 
tence. Ambiguity ma^ be occasioned either by the 
equivocal sense of the words^ or by the dubious 
construction of the sentence. 

The heathen oracles afiford numerous instances of 
both these kinds of ambiguity ; as^ 

K^»io^*' AXvf htiS^ fiuyd}inf i^x^nt ««r«Xvrfi' which 
leaves it doubtful whether the kingddm of Persia or 
of Lydia was to be destroyed. (Herod, i. 74.) 

'^H^u Atf^uucti ^i?itfMi xa} A«ifMf Mfi «ur«* where the 
ambiguity consists in the similarity of sound be- 
tween XMfMf and ?ufiif. {Thuc. ii. 54.) 

T« HiXeuryM^9 u^ycf tifutHv. (Thuc. ii. 17*) 

Antiquam exquirite matrem. (^n. iii. 96.) 

Comic writers abound with ambiguous sentences, 
intended to be strictly more than one sentence, that 
is, to be understood in different senses -, as, 

^12 ywm, a/«9 cvrttiZi' You are t?ery diligently weav- 
ing; or, you are living very extravagantly. (Arisioph^ 
Nub. 55.) 

Ttikif tfgS* I see (t*^ y^Arfw) a calm ; or (y»xh) a 
cat. {Aristoph. Ran. 306. Eur. Or. 279-) 

Many passages in ancient authors appear ambi- 
guous because we are not sufficiently acquainted 
with the idiom of their language or with allusions 
which were familiar to those for whom they wrote. 
A Roman would probably have found no ambiguity 
io the line, Hcedorumque gregem viridi compeUere 
hibisco. (Firg. Eel. ii. SO.) To lead the flock io the 
green mallows ; or, to drive the fiock with a green 
rwh or twig. The sentence, (II. iv. SO6.) 

**lLy%u 0(i{«WAr* probably owes its difficulty to 
I 
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our ignorance, rather than to any obscurity in the 
language of the poet. 

The clause, Dum pelago desasvit hyenis, (Mn. 
iv. 52.) when not limited and explained by its 
context, may signify, ff^kile ijie storm is raging ; or. 
Till the storm cease. Thus also. Nee, dum desttviat 
ira, expectat, (Luc, v. 303.) 

Ou^nxf (df ^^eiw heixf^rt : (IL i. 50.) i. e. He first 
attacked the mules; or, according to some critics 
alluded to by Aristotle^ the sentinels. 

Again : Every shepherd tells his tale, is by itself 
ambiguous : the context fixes the meaning to be, is 
engaged in his evening, employment of counting 
over his sheep. ' 

Lumina tnorte resignat; closes or uncloses. (JEn. 
iv. 244.) 

Ambiguity is also occasioned when a word or 
clause admits of a variety of construction, or of 
punctuation ; as, Metxfi^tifcini htl xAivv $ ^^iti^^f 
lavtihrxf. (Her. v. 120.) After having /ought more 
strenuously than before, they were vanquished; or> 
after having fought, they were more decisively van- 
quished than on the former occasion. This frequently 
occurs in the use of negative and exceptive parti- 
cles : as, The cavalry only proceeded to the neigh- 
bouring village-, that is, either the cavalry alone, 
without the infantry; or else, the cavalry proceeded 
no further than to the neighbouring village. 

4. The ungrammatical expressions of the illiterate 
are not real propositions; nor are any combinations 
of words in which there is not a distinct subject, 
predicate, and copula, either expressed or obviously 
implied.. A word to the wise, is mutilated and in- 
complete in form, but not in sense. The same 
ellipsis is adopted in the J^^tin, Verbum sat sapienti. 
The corresponding French proverb is complete in 
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form as well as in sense^ Le sage eniend a demi- 
mot. 

Quare, ea demum Propositio legitima cen- 
sebitur, quae juxta definitionem vulgatam, est 
Oratio Indicativa^ congrua et perfecta, verum 
veljalsum significanSi sine ambiguitate. 

This definition is of a mixed nature; It would 
have been more accurate if limited to the strictly 
logical definition^ a declarative sentence. The pro- 
perty ought not to form a part of the definition^ 
but to be deduced from it. The prohibition of am- 
biguous^ ungrammatical, and imperfect. sentences^ 
cpnstitutes a highly important rule^ or inference 
from the definition, but should not be represented 
as a part of it. If a sentence be not grammatical, 
entire, and of a determinate sense^ it cannot be de- 
tlarqtory, 

§. S. Propositionum Species. 
Ejus Divisiones \ariaB sunt. 
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1. Categorica est, quas enuntiat absolute; 
ut^ Homo est risibilis. Hypothetical quae sub 
conditione; ut, si homo est rationalis est risibi' 
lis. Vel dies est vel nox. 

Quod Categorica dicit, nihilo nexum est; 
quasi per se subsistens: quod Hypothetica, 
conditioni substat. Unde et hsec Divisio peti 
dicitur a Substantia Propositionis; et per ejus 
membra respondetur interroganti, Qtiie est Pro^ 
positio ? 

Categorica rursus dividitur in Puram et 
Modalem. Hypothetica in Conditionalem^ DiS" 
junctivamf &c. Categorica pura^ sive Prqposi' 
tio de inesse, est quae pure afGrmat vel negat; 
i. e. simpliciter dicit Praedicatum inesse, vel 
non inesse, subjecto; ut, Homo est animaL 
Homo non est lapis. Modalis, quae cum Modo, 
h. e. vocabulo exprimente quomodo Praedica- 
tum insit subjecto; ut, Necesse est hominem 
esse animal. Impossibile est hominem esse lapi* 
dem. De Categoric^ pur&, et quidem sold, 
impraesentiarum loquor; de caeteris alibi dic- 
turus. 

1. Pure Categorical Propositions consist of a sim- 
ple affirmation or denial, without any condition or 
qualifying expression, as. 

Order is the life of despatch. 

Affected despatch is a most dangerous thing. 

Some of the wiser heathens discerned the absurdity 
qf polytheism. 
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Sonie authors arls not perspicuous. 

Nemo est ab omni parte beatus* 

Is, quisquis est, qui moderdtione et constantid quieius 
animo est, sibique ipse placatus, ut nee tabescat moles- 
His, nee Jfrangatur timore, nee sitienter quid expetens 
atdeat desiderio, nee alacritate futili gestieiis deliques- 
cat, is est sapiens, is est beatus. 

These propositions purely declare the existence or 
non-existence, in the subject^ of the quality, charac- 
ter, or imaginary abstract nature, denoted by the pre- 
dicate. In the last example, (which contains two 
propositions,) the quality of being a wise man, and 
that of being a happy man, are respectively asserted 
to be attached to the Subject, is qui moderatione, &c. 
The preceding proposition declares that the. attri- 
bute, enjoying perfect happiness, does not exist in any 
man. Thus again the aggregate idea of, persons dis^ 
eerning the absurdity of poly theism^ is included in, and 
forms a part of, the idea expressed by, some of the 
wiser heathens. Hence such sentences are known by 
the barbarous name, propositions de inesse; that is, 
denoting the in- being of the idea of the predicate in 
that of the subject. 

2. Modal Categorical Propositions have the affirm- 
ation or negation qualified or modified • by some 
words expressing necessity, possibility, impossibi- 
lity, probability, or improbability. 

De quo omnium natura consentit, id verum esse 
necesse est. 

Corpus mortale interire necesse est. 

It was necessary that the patterns of things in the 
heavens should be purified with these: but the heavenly 
things themselves with better sacrifices than these. 

Riches may possibly be applied to the best of pur'* 
poses. 

It is not possible that an unholy man can enter 
heaven. 

It is impossible to check the wanderings qfthou^^^ 
i3 
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Fortune probably depends more on external accidents 
than on human sagacity. 

It is obvious that such propositions may be cou- 
sidered as pure categoricals. For the sense of *the 
word by which the mode is expressed may be con* 
yeyed by joining a corresponding adverb to the 
predicate ; or the moiial word itself nnay be consi- 
dered as the predicate, the leading portion of the 
sentence being the subject. Thus it may be said^ 
Corpus mortale est res-necessariO'interitura ; or, Cof^- 
pus mortale interire est res-necessaria. The applica- 
tion of riches to the best of purposes is a thing possible. 
Tliat fortune depends more on external accidents than 
on human sagacity is a probable fact. 

3. Conditional Hypothetical Propositions are com- 
plex sentences composed of two categoric proposi- 
tions connected by a particle denoting a supposi- 
tion. They do not actually assert or deny any 
thing, except the fact of the dependence of one of 
the propositions on the other : as. 

Ambitious men, if they be checked in their desires, 
become secretly discontent, ' 

Cum consequens^ aliquodfalsum est, illud cujus con- 
sequens ^st non potest esse verum, 

4. Disjunctive Hypothetical Propositions consist of 
a combination of categorical propositions, so con- 
nected by disjunctive or distributive particles as to 
imply that one of those propositions alone is true 
and the others are false : as,- 

Aut Epicurus, quid sit volupias, aut omnes mortales, 
qui ubique sunt, nesciunt. 

Either your brethren have miserably deceived us, or 
power confers virtue. 

This globe must either be destroyed or stand eternally, 

2. Affvrmati'oa, est cujus Copula affirmativa 
est J ut, Homo est animal Ifcm progredi est 
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regredi.' Negativa, cujus negat; ut. Homo non 
est lapis, Nullus avarus est dives. Vera^ quse 
qaod res est dicit; ut. Homo est animal. Falsa^ 
quse secus; ut, Homo est lapis. Et cum 
per hasce species bene respondeatur interro- 
gantiy Qiialis est Propositio P (respondent enim 
per Di£Ferentiani et.Proprium quse in quale 
prsedicantur) dicuntur hae duse divisiones peti 
a Qualitate Propositionis. Prior a Qualitate 
Vbcis, sive Essentiali; Posterior a Gbialitaie 
Meij sive Accidentarid, 

The primary quality or logical difference of Pro- 
positions consists in being declaratory: — the chief 
secondary or subordinate quality^ that is, the logical 
property, consists in the necessity of expressing what 
is true or false. 

Propositions admit of two distinct classifications 
corresponding vr'iih. these two kinds of quality. 

1 . The cllCftsification which originates in the logi- 
cal difference is into affirmative and negative propo- 
sitions. These terms therefore denote the essential 
quality ; affirmation or negation being the distin- 
guishing or characteristic part of the essence (or vma^ 
ginary abstract nature) of propositions. This is also 
called the quality of the toord or the expression, be- 
cause it has immediate reference^ to the form in 
which they are expressed. Thus, The soul is im- 
mortal ; The soul is not mortal; although they convey 
the same meaning, differ in essential qualittf; the 
former being affirmative^ the latter negative. 

The essential quality of a proposition is deter- 
mined by the copula. 

The following are affirmative propositions; because 
their extremes are united and compared by means 
of the affirmative copula. 
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Extraordinary expense should be limited by the 
worth of the occasion. 

All philosophers profess to aim at the discovery qf 
truth. 

Some of the primitive rocks contain metallic ores. 

In Negative Propositions, on the other hand, the 
adverb of negation forms part of the Copula: ad, 

A modest man cannot allege his own merits. 

No man can excel in every branch nf science. 

Cost li^ followers are riot to be liked. 

No man can obtain great advantages who is afraid 
of petty inconveniences. 

Some plants will not grow out of their native soil. 

A proposition is not negative unless the particle 
of negation immediately afifects the copula. The 
following propositions are therefore affirmative : 

/ will provoke you to jealousy by them that are no 
people, (It ouk ftw.) 

Secuta est honestam causam non honesta victoria. 

Non injussa cano : I sing things-not-uncommanded* 
(Fire. Eel. vi, 9.) 

Ov iifcmti i^^. Thou doest things-nol-just. (Soph.) 

Sententia soepe acuta non acutorum hominum sensus 
pr(Btervolat. (Cic. de Orat. iii. 223) 

Onines insipientes sunt non saui, {Cic, Tus. Qu. 
iii. 6.) 

Xei^H v^ •Mc irifif s7^a(^T«< V69tn, A not inglorious 
recompense of their toils is accomplished, {^sch.) 

He that eateih not, to the Lord he eateth not. 

'AWf}«»ijM«0-«y Ttif Ttis Aivxeti^i cv xt^nu^irif. ( Thuc^) 
. AIt/« r«v v)sAfMv ^f T6V ^o^w i «vK ^iroha-if, (Thuc.) 

Nova in rempublicam merita non usitatis vocabulis 
honoranda. (Tac, Ann. ^i. 25.) 

He who is not dishonest deserves our esteem. 

It may occur that a proposition, which by itself 
veould be rightly deemed negative, is in the course 
of an argument employed affirmatively; as if, after 
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having laid down the last position, it should be 
added. But the neighbouring miller is not dishonesty 
he therefore deserves our esteem; the former of these 
two propositions must in this connexion be accounted 
affirmative, the negative particle being used solely 
to qualify the predicate dishonest; q. d. The neigh' 
touring miller is a not^dtshonest man. The sen- 
tence Ov^i M^tiwmf HixSf flvn •«» uwcriru' if *vk is 
considered as combined with the verb, is negative : 
if otherwise, it is affirmative. {Herod, v. tj6^ 

Some propositions are of a mixed nature; con- 
sisting of an affirmative which comprises a nega- 
tive ; or of a negative comprising an affirmative. 
For instance, Man alone destroys those of his onm 
species; that is, both, Man destroys his own species ; 
and. No other creatures destroy those of their own spe^ 
des, I did not strike him intentionally; that is, / did 
strike him ; and, / did it not intentionally. 

TSf fiif fvf h @f«'0'«A/i| yrtufMif, 'Ovc^ttfPf fuvff «vic 
ttnix^n Tn re^artn rl fk6^«f, witifMvf. (Herod, vii. 
196.) 

2. The classification of propositions into true and 
false flows from the property, which is the secondary 
attribute 3 and is therefore called the accidental qua^ 
lily. And because this quality refers to the sense 
and meaning of the sentence, it is also called the 
quality of the thing. 

To ascertain the truth or falsehood of a proposi- 
tion is not the office of Logic, but of that science 
to which the subject-matter of the proposition be* 
longs : as, The sun is a mass of ice. The sun is an 
entire globe of fire. The sun is composed of ignited 
matter. Pride is wholly sinful. Some kinds of pride 
are honourable and right. Basalt is of igneous origin. 
Basalt is of aqueous origin. 

When the term quality, in reference to proposi- 
tions, is employed without any distinguishing epi-» 
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thet^ the esseniidl quality, or affirmation and nega- 
tion , is signified. 

3. Universalis^ est quas subjicit terminum 
communem (cum signo universal!, omms^ nul~ 
luSi &c. adeoque) pro bniversis suis significatis 
distributive sumptum. Particularism qule ter- 
minum communem (cum signo particular!, alt- 
quis, quidam^ &c. adeoque) ex parte tantum 
significantem. Singularis^ quae vocem (vel 
sponte, vel ex signo saltern) Individiiam; 
ut, Socrates legit. Hie homo est doctus. Indefi^ 
nita^ quae (terminum communem sine signo, et 
proinde) ancipitem : nam, manente formula, 
vim recipit diversam; ut, Homo est auimaU 
nempe omnis : Homo est doctus, alitjuis scilicet. 

Petitur haec Divisio a Quantitate Proposi- 
tionis ; nempe numero eorum pro quibus sub- 
jeclum supponit : unde et per has species bene 
respondetur interroganti, Qjuinta sit Proposi* 
iio? 

The quantity of a proposition depends on the 
extent in which its subject is applied. If the sub- 
ject signifies some one object only, the proposition 
is singular. If it is a word signifying many things, 
(that is, a common noun,) and is so employed as to 
denote them all, the proposition is universaL If the 
subject signifies many, but is by some adjunct li- 
mited to a portion of them only, the proposition is 
particular. If the extent of the subject is to be 
known only by the sense, and not from the form of 
the expression, the proposition is indefinite. 
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A term^ whether it be subject or predicate^ is said 
to be distributed or universal, when it is used in its 
widest extent^ and applied without limitation to 
every individual signified by it. But when limited 
to a portion of the aggregate of individuals which 
it signifies, the wprd is said to be undistributed, par- 
tial, or particular, 

1 . Universal Propositions have an universal subject. 
Thus, all crystals are angular, predicates angularity 
of every individual thing comprehended under the 
subject crystal. The same is true in the following 
examples : 

All the metals are fusible by heat. 

Every intelligent being is responsible for his conduct. 

No bad consequences can eventually proceed from 

compliance with the laws of our country. 

There does not exist a man who is not ignorant on 

some useful topic. 

All men think all men mortal but themselves. 

No human foresight can check the advance of old 

age, infirmities, and death. 

2. Particular Propositions have the subject limited 
to a part of its entire extent; thus, some diseases 
are incurable; where incurableness is attached not to 
all, but only to a certain portion of diseases. 

Some men of deep erudition confine their knowledge 

to their fitvn bre^tsts. 

Several useful oppofiunities have been neglected. 
Many have raised fortunes at the hazard of their 

lives. 

Most arbitrary monarchs are revengrful. 

Few men in this period of universal knowledge attain 

to literary eminence. 

Almost all the poets have been urifortunate. 

Very many stars have doubtless not yet been dis^ 

covered by the best instruments. 
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There are scarcely any who are not under the influ- 
ence of some prejudices. 

In all these examples of particular propositions 
the subject is a common term applied to a portion 
only of the individuals to which the name belongs. 

The combination of the universal sign with the 
negative particle renders a proposition indefinite^ or 
ambiguous as to its extent; since that form is em- 
ployed sometimes in an universal, and sometimes in 
a particular sense. In the following sentences it 
denotes universality : 

Non omnia possumus omnes. 
Tl£s y*f «i^«( ^nfh ^t^fnnfiifti •vri r< tlvuv 
Out \icu 2vfctTM. ( Theogn. Twfi. 173.) 

All they that put their trust in him shall not be desti- 
tute: where the translation in our Bible is, None of 
them that trust in him shall be desolate. 

In the following examples the same combination 
is applied in a limited or particular signification ; 

All men. have not faith. 

All is not gold that glitters, 

Ov wtlrrtt rti tuuut ^^fiurm. 

Non omne mare est generosce fertile testes, 

'^Orttf flit tZv Iplvrxi riftt av vdtrtt tiyti$» iari, 

Ov mvTff ^tt^»v9'i ro9 A«y«y r«vf«y. 

nimi fM» cv x6ifMi0$i9-dfiUti, 

Neque enim singulare est quicquid unum did potest. 

The natural order would be, not all men have 
faith ; not every thing which glitters is gpld ; not every 
thing which can be called one is singular. And these 
forms are equivalent to^ some men have not faith ; 
some things which glUter are not gold; some things 
which may be called one are not singular. 
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3. Singular Propositions are characterized by a 
subject which signifies a singular or individual 
thing; as^ 

London is the glory of our country, 

Noah's ark contained animals of every species. 

The House of Commons represents the whole com- 
monally of the realm. 

The King, Lords, and Commons, form a British 
Parliament, 

His Majesty went to the House of Lords. 

I am anxious to do good to my neighbours. 

Two and two makes four. 

This question has too long engaged our attention. 

Petty operations incessantly continued in time sur^ 
mount the greatest difficulties. 

In the last example the subject denotes the aggre- 
gate of successive operations. So the expression > two 
and two, signifies the amount of two and two, 

A proposition the subject of which is an abstract 
term is most correctly. considered as singular : as. 

Virtue is her own reward. 

Pride was not made for man. 

Life is a vapour. 

Happiness does not consist in greatness. 

The subjects^ Virtue, Pride, Life, Happiness, repre- 
sent each a single abstract idea or aggregate of ideas, 
and therefore they are singular words. 

The Syncategorem all, when used distributively , 
is a sign of an universal proposition } when it is ap- 
plied coUectivfily, the. proposition is singular. When 
it is distribuiive, its place may be correctly supplied 
by every or each : when collective, it admits of the 
introduction of the word /o^ef^er. 
. All the Colleges are governed by their respective sta- 
tutes ; i,e. each cf the Colleges is so governed, 

All the Colleges constitute an University ^ i.e. all 
together, collectively taken. 
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All the allied troops fought courageously. 
All the allied troopsformed a noble army. 
All the known primary planets revolve in elliptit 
orbits about our sun as their centre., 
All the known primary planets are eleven. 

4. Indefinite Propositions, having for their subject 
a common term without any sign either of univer- 
sality or of limitation, are ambiguous as to their ex- 
tent. They cJonvey «o intimation vrhether the sub- 
ject denotes all or a part only of the individual things 
to which the word is applicable : as, 

A mem improves more by reading the story of a per- 
son eminent for prudence and virtue, than by the finest 
rules of morality. 

Tragical representations of human woe make a deep 
impression on the heart. 

The virtues confer a superior grace on their pos- 
sessors. 

The productions of a great genius, with many lapses 
and inadvertencies, are infinitely preferable to the more 
exact and correct works of an inferior author. 

Errors are marks of infirmity. 

Errors creep into the most prudent undertakings. 

Such propositions are ambiguous, and it is the 
office of common sense, guided by an acquaintance 
with the branch of science to which the proposition 
relates^ or the connexion in which it occurs, to de^ 
cide upon the extent in which the subject is to be 
taken. One of the qualities, for instance, which is 
above predicated of errors, namely, that they arc 
marks of infirmity, belongs to the subject tiincer- 
sally; for all errors are such. The other predi- 
cate, however, creep in to the most prudent undertak' 
ings, can only be said of some errors. This is there- 
fore a particular, the former an universal proposi- 
tion. 

Indefinite propositions may be distinguished from 
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singular propositions by the following characteristic. 
Every indefinite proposition will admit of some sign^ 
either universal or particular : but a singular propo- 
sition will not receive either. The following are 
Ihjereforet aol indefinite but singular : 

The English are the sovereigns of the ocean* 
The heavenly bodies form one harmonious system. 
It cannot be correctly said, Every Englishman is, or 
S^me EngUsAmen are the sovereigns of the ocean; 
Each of the heavenly bodies^ or Some heavenly bodies 
farm one system. The subjects are collective, and 
therefore denote individual things or notions. 

Although abstract subjects constitute singular 
propositions, as has been already stated, yet they 
may sometimes be considered as implying a distri- 
bution, and in this case the propositions in which 
they occur will be indefinite. Thus, in the sen- 
tence. Pride was not made for man, the subject may 
be taken distributively for each kind or sensation 
of pride 5 No pride (i. e. no species, or no feeling of 
pride) was made for man. Sometimes a particle oc 
curs in the course of a proposition, which fixes the 
extent pf the subject; thus the sentence, Emulation 
has sometimes a good, and sometimes a bad tendency, 
may be inaccurately uaed to signify. Some kinds of 
mnulation are of good tendency ; and some kinds of a 
bad tendency. 

Himc doctrin^m Scbolasticl bujusmodi car- 
mine sunt complexi ; 

Quce? Ca. vel Hyp. Qualis? Ne. vel Affl 
€luanta ^ Vni, Par. In. Sing. 

This compression of the subuance of the chapter ^ 
in a harsh verae is intended to aid the memory. 
The division derived from the accidental quality i» 
not introduced^ because it is not strictly logical.. 

K2 
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§. 3. De Terminorum Distributione. 

PROPOSITIO Singularis in Syllogismo aeque 
potest Universal!. Nam subjectum ejus sup- 
ponit pro omni suo significato. Socrates esf 
homo. Universalis est, quia omnis ille Socrates 
tantum unus est. Indefinitse quantitas judica- 
tur ex materia propositionis, sive habitudine 
connexionis extremorum, quae triplex est; 1. 
Necessaria^ quando cxtrema essentialiter con- 
veniunt; 2. Contingens, quaxido accidentaliter 
tantum; 3. ImpossibiliSy quando essentialiter 
differunt. Unde Propcsitio Indefinita pra Uni- 
versali habetur, in materia impossibili et neces- 
sari^; pro Particulari vero, in contingent!. 

The fourfold division of Propositions into uni* 
versal, particular^ singular^ and indefinite, may be 
conveniently simplified. So far as relates to their 
use in argument^ singular propositions have the 
same characteristic as universals ; namely, the sub* 
ject is not limited by any adjunct or sign : it does not 
signify a portion out of a larger number, but extends 
to every individual thing which the word signifies. 
Thus, in Senatus decrevit ; One night elapsed; The 
king is returned ; Erupit Catalina ; the subjects in- 
clude every thing which the words themselves can 
include ; and therefore they may (by a catachresis) 
be said to be distributed. 

Indefinite propositions are also, as has been already 
stated, equivalent either to universals or to particu- 
lars, according to their signification, or to the mu- 
tual relation and bearing of the subject and predi- 
cate, which is termed the matter of the proposition ; 
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and >vliich xnm% be ^Uher ne^^smry, imposnibk^ or 
contingent* 

1 . When the predicate is necessarily true of the 
subject^ the proposition is in signification univer^aZ^ 
and want» only the sign to render it formally so. 
Of this nature are the following: 

Human plans, however well laid, are liable to dis^ 
appoiniment ; that is^ All human plans. 

Exaggerated commendations d^eat their own pur-- 
pose^by exciting suspicion-, that is^ AH exaggerated 
commendations* 

2. If the predicate be wholly incooipatible with 
the subject, and the extremes thus essentially differ, 
in this case also the proposition will be equivalent 
|o .*n universal : thus. 

The most prudent of human plans are not sufficient 
to ensure success; that is. No human plans ^ even the 
most prudent, are sufficient, &c. 

Old soldiers do not tvilUngl^ venture ieyond the 
verge qf experience ; that is. No old soldiers venture, 
&c. 

Brutes neither eat nor drink more than nature re^ 
quires; that is^ No brutes, &c. 

S. But if the proposition, whether affirmative or 
negative, be such that the predicate may be asserted 
of some things comprehended in the subject, and 
denied of others ; that is, if its extremes only aed' 
dentally agree or differ ; it is In sense a particular 
proposition. Thus, 

^ Victories have been gained under every circumstance 
of disadvantage s that is, Sonae victories, 

While brutes neither eat nor drink more than nature 
requires, men degrade themselves by excess even below 
the level of the brutes; that, is. Some men degrade 
themsehe&w 

Quare, Quantitas Propo8hioni9, quatenus ad 

Syllogismum facit, est duplex: Universalis et 
k3 
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Particularism £t nota, quod Universalis affir- 
mans symbolum habet A; negans E: Farticu^ 
laris affirmans symbolum I ; negans O. 

Asserit A; negatE: Umversaliter amba. 

Asserit I; negat O: sed Partiadariter ambo. 

In Universalis signum affirmans distribuit 
tantum Subjeptum: Negans, etiam Praedica- 
tum. Nam ut verum sit Omne a esl 6, sufficit 
aliqaod b convenire omni a: sed falsum est 
nullum a esse bf si vel aliquod b conveniat 
alicui a. Eodem argumento, ut sit verum Ali- 
quod a est bf sufficit si vel aliquod b conveniat 
alicui a : sed falsum est quod aliquod a non est 
bj nisi illud a differat a quovis b, £t proinde 

In particular!) nullus terminus distribuitur, 
praeter negantis praedicatumi quod semper dis- 
tribuitur. 

Universal affirmative propositions distribute the 
subject only : 

Universal negatives distribute both the subject 
and predicate : 

Particular affirmatives distribute neither the sub- 
ject nor the predicate : 

Particular negatives distribute the predicate alone. 

The following scale therefore represents the ex> 
tent of the extremes in each kind of propositions. 
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In the following examples the distributed or uni- 
▼ersal terms are distinguished by the change of 
type. 

A, 
All riRTuma are hdbiti. 
Vain are all sudden salubs of dbliqht. 
Our AFFBCTJ0N8 are liodtle to seduction, 
^ The patient poor deserve esteem. 
Scribendi rede sapbrbJotis est et princtpium. 

The subject of the universal affirmatwt proposition 
is taken universally or distributively^ and thus ex- 
tends to every individual comprised under it. This 
is either formally expressed by the universal sign or 
syncategorem^ or is Xo be inferred from the matter 
of the proposition. Bat thepredtca/^s do not neces- 
sarily denote aU the individuals comprised under 
the common term^ but most frequently signify only 
some of them. For instance ; All virtues are some ha- 
bits: there being other habits which are not virtues. 
The patient poor are some of those who deserve esteem, 
while others also may have the same predicated of 
them. All sudden sallies of delight are some qf, hut 
are far from all, the things to which belongs the 
character vain. These predicates therefore are not 
distributed. There is indeed in such sentences a 
grammatical ellipsis of the word some; which the 
idiom of the French language introduces when the 
predicate is expressed in the substantive form ; as, 
Les premiers phUosophes furent DBS sages appliquis k 
V4tude et la pratique des devoirs. 

E. 
. No VICIOUS INDULGENCES are profitable. 
Afflictions carmqt be pleasing to human 

NATURE. 

The MISTAKE has not been rectified. 
Nemo mortalium omnibus horis sapit. 

That the sultfects of universal negative proposii\on9 
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are distributed is evident from the sign or the mat- 
ter j otherwise they could not (by the definition) be 
universal. But if any one individual comprised 
under the predicate be not excluded from agreement 
with the subject -, (if, for insiance, aa^ thiug profit- 
able be a vicious indulgence ^ or if ani^ thing which 
can be pleasing to human nature comes under the 
head of afflictions;) the proposition is untrue. Each 
individual therefore signified by the predicate is 
excluded ; that is, th^ predicate is distributed. 

I. 

Some laws are obsolete. 

Books are profitable companions. 

There have been wars unjustly waged. 

As the distributed subject U the essential cha- 
racteristic (or logical difference) of universal pro- 
positions] so the undistributed subject is the charac- 
teristic of particular propositions^ whether afiircna- 
tive or negative. But in affirmative particulars^ the 
predicate need not be applied to more than a part 
only erf" the things signified by the term. For in- 
stance^ the some laws spoken of in the first exam- 
ple are only a small portion of the whole mass of 
things which are obsolete So also^ some books are 
only some profitable co)npanions, they are far from 
all, or the only profitable companions, Therefdre the 
predicate as well as the subject is undistributed. 

O. 

Some offenders are not duly punishbd. 
Many authors are not men of original qbkius. 
. Some men are never aATiSFiED. 

There are creatures which are not rbsponmible. 

Such propositions are not true unless there be 
some definite number of individuals comprised 
binder the subject, from which every individual 
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which comes under the denomination of the pre- 
dicate is entirely excluded. Thus there is a class of 
offenders, of not one of whom it can be said that 
they are duly punished. There is a class of authors 
from which every individual man of original genius 
is wholly excluded. Consequently the predicate is 
distributed, 

Quanquam igitur fieri potest, ut prsedicatum 
distribuatur in affirmante, tamen non est neces« 
sarium; sed per accidens fit, et virtute signifi^ 
cati, non virtute signi. In statuendis autem 
propositionum legibus, spectandum est id tan- 
turn, quod structura pcstulat, non quidquid 
sensua admittit: cum illud essentiale, et per- 
petuum sit; hoc mutabile, et incertum. 

Such a distribution of the predicate takes place 
whenever it is a definition of the subject 5 or ex- 
presses its logical difference ; or a species of it ; or 
a property of the first, thirds or fourth kind. ' The 
following propositions are examples : 

Rhetoric is the art of speaking persuasively. 
All men are rational 

All propositions must be either true or false. 
Some mathematical Jigures are triangles. 
Some men are skilful astronomers. 
George the FouriLis King of England, 
The wicked shall fall by his own wickedness. 
The better part of valour is discretion. 

The predicate in afiirmative propositions is occa- 
sionally and accidentally distributed. This distri* 
button of the predicate should not however be al- 
lowed to affect an argument. To draw an inference 
grounded on that circumstance is at least injudi- 
clous, if not absolutely inaccurate; because it sup* 
poses something to be known which is not made 
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known by the propositioos laid down, but must be 
derived ab extra* There is not, for example, any 
thing in the fornvor expression of the seatencefli^ 
'^Zartf i «ffri Uuck fiag-Uin^ Murirm mtjv i m^, which 
intimates that the predicate is distributed in the one 
rather than in the other, although in fact it 10 dis^ 
tributed in the former and not in the latter. Ta 
infer from the latter that because all virtue is to be 
Qhosen for its omn sake, and every virtue consifts in a 
medium, therefore every medium is worthy to be chosem 
for its own sake, would be manifestly erroneous. But 
to infer from the former, by a similar process, that 
the due medium as to moral conduct is worthy to bechasiem 
for its own sake, would be equally illogical and erro- 
neous as to form, and could carry conviction to 
those alone who, from previous acquaintance with 
the subject, know that the predicate n^td fcfmnf i» 
accidentally distributed 3 since the proposition itself 
does not render that distribution necessary. The 
Greek language indeed affords a. facility for ex- 
pressing the distribution of the predicate in univer«- 
sal affirmatives, of which our language is destitute ^ 
namely, by prefixing the article to each extreme, by 
which means, the proposition is rendered reciprocal. 
Thus, 'Eoriv li i^xii i i^ixii ^fo^n};, signifies at once. 
Virtue is that medium which relates to moral conduct; 
and. Whatever is a medium relating to moral conduct 
is virtue ; in other words, it denotes the predicate to 
be distributed. 

Haec igitur regula generalis esto^ quod in 

propositione A, snbjecturo tantum distribuitur ; 

in O, tantum prsdicatum; in 1, neutrum; in 

E, utrumque. 

- The substance of the doctrine of distribution may 
be thus stated : 

Vnwersal Propositions necessarily rec^ire a dis^ 
tributed or universal subject : Partieuhrs require an 
undistribuied or particular subject. 
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Negaiwe Proposhicois require a di9iributed predi- 
cate, but Afirmatives may have the predicade undis- 
tributed. 



J. 4. De Proposiiionum Oppositione. 

PROPOSITIONIBUS accidunt Oppositio et 
Conversio. Opponi dicuntur duae, quae, cum 
subjecta habeant et prsedicata omnino eadem, 
Quantitate tamen, vel Qualitate Tocis, vel utra- 
que pugnant. 

Oppositionis doctrina tota colligitur et de- 
monstratur ex ap- 
posite Schemate, 
in quo, A. E. T. O. 
sunt quatuor Pro- 
positiones quanti- 
tate su^ et quali- 
tate signatse: quae 
sunt ». f. (hoc est, 
vercs yeljaha) pro 
matevikn.uc, (hoc 
est, necessaridf im-- 
possibilii contingen- 
tes) quod ex ipsll maleriae definitione satis patet. 
De necessarid ; quia Propositionis extrema in eft 
CBsentialiter conveniunt: de impossibili ; quia in 
ek essentialiter differunt: de contiTigenH; quia 
secQs non esset materia contingens. Inspecto 
igitur hoc Schemate facile esl^ 
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• 

1. Oppositionis species numerare; quae sunt 
vulgo quataor; Contradictorid, Contraria^ Sub^ 
contraria, Subaltema, 

2. Singularum definitiones conficere. V. g. 
Oppositio Contradictoria, est inter (A. O. vel 
E. I. hoc est) duas Categoricas quantitate pariter 
et qualitate pugnantes. Contraria, inte?- (A.E. 
h. e.) duas universales qualitate pugnantes &c. 

3. Oppositarum Canones quatuor eruere et 
demonstrare hunc in modum. 

1. Contradictoriae A. O. vel E. I. sunt in 
nulI4 materia simul verae; in nulla simul falsse; 
sed in quacunque una vera, falsa altera. 

Sed notanduni est, ad Contradictionem re* 
quiri quatuor: nempe loqui de eodiem, 1. eodem 
modo; 2, secundum idem; 3. ad idem,- 4. in 
eodem tempore; quanim conditionum si defu- 
erit aliqua, possunt Est et Non est inter se bene 
convenire. E. g. 1. Cadaver hominis est et non 
est homo: Est enim homo mortuus: Non est 
homo vivus. 2. Zoilus est et non est niger: Est 
enim crine ruber, nigei: ore. 3. Socrates est et 
. non est comatus : nempe est, ad Scipionem, 
non est ad Xenophontem comparatus. 4. Ne- 
stor est et non est $enex : Est enim, si de tertia 
ejus aetate, non est, si de prini^ loqueris. 
\ 2. Contrariae A. E. in null^ simul verae; in 
Contingenti, simul falsse; iri ceteris, una vera, 
falsa altera ; nempe in NecessarU, vera A, falsa 
E; in Impossibilj, vera E, falsa A. ^ 
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' 3. Subcontrarie^ I.O. in Cootingenti, simul 
verse; in iiull^ simul falsse; in Necessarift^ vera' 
I, falsa O ; in Impossibili^ vera 0» falsa I, 

4. Subalterna^ A. I, vel E, O. et simul verse, 
et simul falsss, et una vera, falsa altera, esse 
possunt. Nam in Necessari^, simul verse sunt. 
A. I; in Impossibilif simul verse £• O; in e&->- 
dem, simul falsse, A, L et in Necessari&, simul 
falsse E. O; in Contingenti, (propter A. E. 
falsas, I. O. veras) A, I* vel E. O. sunt una 
vera, falsa altera. 

Opposition of propositions consists in the difference 
between any two categorical propositions which are 
composed of the same terms, but vary from each 
other in quantity only> (namely, when one is uni- 
yersal and the other particular^) or in essentialquality 
only/ (when one is affirmative and the other nega- 
tive^) or in both quantity and quality, 

1. Contradictory Opposition is that which subsist^ 
between two pure categorical propositions, differing 
both in quantity and quality ; so that if one is uni- 
versal affirmative, the other must be particular ne* 
gative: or if the one be universal negative^ the 
Other must be particular affirmative; and vice 
versd: as, Jill men are responsible; Some men arf 
not responsible* No soldiers are cowards; Some sol- 
diers are cowards. 

2. Contrary Opposition is between two universal 
propositions, differing in quality; as. All trees pas* 
sess vegetable life;. No trees possess vegetable life. 

3. Subcontrary Opposition subsists between two 
particular propositions, differing in quality^ as^ 
Some minds are clouded by prejudice. Some minds 
are not clouded by prejudice. 

L 
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4» SubalU^n Qfipositim takes place between any 
two propositions' which diflfer i^ quantity only -, as. 
All human lams are imperfect; Some human laws are 
imperfect: N& men ' have an affectionate disposition ; 
Some men have noi an ajffectionate dispositiim, 

-The accidental qualitt^ of propositions^ that is, 
their truth or falsehood, does not depend on their 
opposition or on any other mutual relation^ but solely 
an their oiatter or actual signification. 

If an attribute or predicate is universally con- 
nected with any $ubject ; the assertion of that con* 
nexion, either universally or partially, must be true; 
and the denial of it, either universally or partially, 
must be false. ^In other words, in necessary matter, 
A and I are true 5 E aad O are. false. Thus, AH 
plants are organized bodies. Some plants are organized 
bodies, are true propositions : No plants are organized. 
Some plants are not organized, are false. 

fiut if two terms are so related to each other, that 
the idea expressed by the predicate cannot enter into 
the subject 5 to assert, either universally or partially, 
that it does belong to that subject is false ; where- 
as, to deny it of the subject, whether universally or 
partially, is true. That ts, in impossible matter, A 
and I must be false ; E and O must be true. Thus 
it is f&lse that. All granite is a malleable substance, 
and that. Some granite is malleable: but it is true 
that. No granite is malleable, and that, Some granite 
^i(^ not malleable, 
' Again, if any attribute or quality exists in one 
portion of the individuals denoted by th^ subject 
and not in others, it is false either to assert or to 
deny -that predicate concerning the subject univer- 
sally ; but to assert or deny it partially will be true. 
That fs, in contingent matter, universal propositions 
(A and E) are false; particular propositions (I and 
O) are true. For instance, it is false that All birds 
are rapacious; but true that Some birds are rapdciou^. 
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It is false also that No birds are rapacious, but true 
that Some birds are not rapacious. 

The application of these principles to the doctrine 
of opposition is represented in the following tabular 
arrangements and examples. 

N. V. All fowls are birds, N. f. No fowls are birds. 
I. f. All fowls are dogs, I. v. No fowls are dogs. 
C. f. All fowls are hens. C. f. No fowls are hens, 

A. Contrary E. 



V 



CO 









c. 



I. . Subcontrary O. 

N .V . Some fowls are birds. N.f . Some fowls arenot birds. 
I. f. Some fowls are dogs. I. v. Somefowts arenot dogs. 
C. V. Somefowl$ are hens. C.y. Somefowlsarenothens, 

A. 

All the fixed stars are luminous bodies. 
They are all formed by human ingenuity. 
They are all discernible by the naked eye. 

E. ! 

None of the fixed stars are luminous bodies. 
No stars are formed by human ingenuity. 
They are noi discernible by the naked eye. . 

I. 

Some fixed stars are luminous bodies. 
Some bf them are formed by human ingenuity. 
Some are discernible by the naked eye. J 

. l2 
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Some of the fixed stars are not luminous bodies. 
Some fixed stars are not formed by human mgenuUp. 
There are some of them which are not discernible 6p 
the naked eye. 
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' ). The oppofliftton tyeeween Contradictory propogi- ' 
tioos IS perfect $ since they differ in every respect* 
Cobsequently they cannot be both true^ or both 
false together. 

The fottr requisites to a domplete contradiction 
may be comprised in one rule^ which is equally ap--. 
]|^<!ab!e to all the species of opposition j namely, 
The terms muH be employed in the same sentein hoth 
the opposing propositions. For this rule incindea 
the necessity of their being asserted of the same 
thing, in the same manner, in relation to ihe same 
object, in comparison with the same, and at the same 
time. 

' 9. Contrary propositions cannot he both true to- 
gether; but may be either both false, or the one 
J<dse and the other irae. 

, Singular propositions cannot, in strictness of 
speech, be timiradicted ; for their quantity cannot 
be changed. But the contrary to a singular propo- 
sition affords as perfect an opposition as the contra- 
diction between universals and particulars. For, 
the matter of a singular proposition cannot be con- 
tingent; and in necessary and impossible matter 
contraries cannot be either both true or both false 
together. 

3. Subcontrary propositions cannot be both/a^; 
nor can they be both true except in contingent 
matter. The very definition of contingent matter 
requires that it should be such as to allow the pre* 
dicate to be at the same time asserted of some 
things comprised under the suliject, and denied of 
others. 

4. Subaltern propositions may be both true, or both 
false; or the univefsal/a&e, and the particular true. 
The universal proposition is called subalternans ; 
the particular, eubalternale. The relation between 
them is scarcely t6 be called opposition in the cotn- 
tnon acceptation of the word, though it comes 
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within the range of the definition which had'h^re 
been given of that term. 

If an universal proposition is true, the corre- 
spondent particular is also true. 

If the particular is false, the corresponding uni- 
versal must be false likewise. 

If an universal is fake, or a particular true, the 
proposition subalternately opposed to it may btt 
either true or false. 

' Examplei in Necesiary Matter, 

A. AU human instiluti<ml ^ SSEIh^ teL 

est imperfect. j ] Cohtrad. to O. 

E. No human in»tUutiom\ , \^;^2 toL . 

Oft imperfect. J \subcont to O; 

O. Some human institutUrnXf &S^' tt 
- arenatmperfect. j \Subcont. to I. 

Impossible Matter. 

B. None^tke planeU are^ (^^^ ^ J; 

ttatxonary. / \contrad. to L 

rv c /-^i I . 1 fSubalt. toE. 

0. Sime of the planets are I ^ \ ^^^^^ ^ ^ 

not stationary. J jsubcont. to I. 

A.Mtheplanet.aresta.\j^lS^l-^ 

lumary. J \subalt. to L. 

f e ^» -^ i 1 rContrad. to E. 

1. ^om« planeU are sta- I ^ Uubcont. to O. 
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Contingent Matter, ' 

"I r Subcont. to O. 
1. Some wars are Just. • • • f v. < Subalt. to A. 

J IContrad. to E. 

^ r Subcont. to I. 
O. Some wars are not just, f v. ^ Con trad, to A., 

J ISubalt. to E. 

"I r Subalt. to 1. 
A. Alt wars are just. .... V f- < Con trad, to O. 

J L Contrary to E. 

"I rContrad. to I. 
E. No wars are just. . . . . f f . < Subalt. to O. 

J t Contrary to A, 

Possunt etiam aliter hi Canones Oppositar 
rum, cum pluribus aliis^ turn hoc quoque.modo 
demonstrari. - 

1« Con trad ictoriae A.Q. vel E. I. nee simul 
vera nee simul falsce esse possunt. Quod eniip 
una negat, idem altera de eodem, secundum 
idem affirmat: Id vero fieri nee natura patitur, 
nee sensus ipse communis. Quare, 

a. Si universalis vera sit, particularism quae 
sub e^ continetur, vera est. Et 

^.. Si particul^ris falsa sit^ universalisi qua^ 
cam continet, falsa est: Quoniam enim subject 
turn in universaii distribuitur, fit, ut .in e&, et 
in particulari, idem, de. eodem, secundum idem, 
dicatur: vere igitur et falso simul dici^ (hoc est, 
affirmari simul et negari) nequit. .^ 

2. ContrarisB A.^E. non possunt esse simul 
Tierce: s&5. in materia i:ontinge^ti suntj simul 
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faUa. Nam 1®. Exponatur universalis vera; 
Ergo particularis vera per 4. a; Ergo quae par'* 
dculari contradicit falsa per 1. Sed haec est 
Expositce contraria. 

2^ Exponatur universalis de materia con-* 
tingenti; Ergo et base falsa est, et particularis 
vera, vi materise : Ergo quae parliculari contra* 
dicit falsa per I. Sed haec e^t Expositae Uni* 
versali contraria* 

3. Subcontrariee I. O. simxd falsa esse non 
possunt : vei umtd verce^ vel, una vera, faUa 
altera^ esse possunt. Sunt enim dues duarum 
contrariarum cbntradictoriae, ut in Schemate 
patet, cum contrariis decussatim comparandae. 
Quare^ (per 1. et 2.) subcontrariie sunt in nnllft 
ittateri^ simul^Z^^; quia contrariae »in null& 
timtd vera: subcontrariae in contingent! simni 
terse; quia contrariae in eadem simul falsa^ 
In impossibili vero, et necessari^ eadem utris^ 
que lex est, ut sit una vera, falsa altera. 

4^; Subalternee A. I. vel E. O. et simul vera^ 
et simul falsa ^ et una vera^ faha altera^ esse 
possunt. Nam l^ Si subalternans (nempe uni-* 
versalis) vera sit, subalternata (sive particu'^ 
laris) vera est (per 1. a.) "-I^. Si subalternata 
faha, Ergo subalternans falsa (per 1. /3.) S\ Si 
eubalternans failsa, Ergo quse illi contradicit 
vera (per I.) Ergo hujus subcontraria, quae 
M Expositae subalternata, vera vel falsa esse 
fx>teist (per S.) 4** Si subalternata vera. Ergo 
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qute illi contradicit falsa (per I.) Ergo huju§ 
contraria^ quae est expositas subalternans, vera 
vel falsa esse potest (per 2.) 

This ingenious imitation of mathematical proof 
is needless. Its conclusions are self-evident; the 
argument therefore cannot afford any additional 
satisfaction to the ipind. 

A single axiom is laid down> viz. that The same 
thing cannot be affirmed and denied of the same thing 
at the same time; from which the whole dbctrine of 
contradiction is at once inferred^ namely^ that coU'^ 
tradictory propositions cannot be both true> or both 
false together* 

But the foundation is not sufficiently extensive 
for the superstructure. The principle laid down 
will^ indeed, authorize the conclusion that neither 
contradictories nor contraries can be together true; 
but it does not prove that contradictories cannot be 
false together. . , 

The following axiom might supply its place ; It 
is impossible that a proposition should be at the same 
time and in the same sense true and not true. 

If therefore it be true that Jll vicious indulgences 
lay the foundation of future remorse, the same asser- 
tion cannot be untrue ; it cannot be said. Not all 
vicious indulgences lay the foundation of future re* 
morse, that is, Some vicious indulgences do not lay the 
foundation, &c. If it be true, No virtues are uUi* 
matdy injurious to men, the assertion that Notrfio 
virtues, (non-nulla virtutes,) that is, some virtues, art 
ultimately injurious, must be false. On the other 
hand ; if it be fake that Omnisferet omnia tellus^ it 
cannot be false that Non omnis feret omnia tellus. 
Some countries or soils will not produce every thing. 
If it be false that Nemo mortalium est philosophus, i( 
cannot be false that Non-nemo mortalium est phiUh 
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iophusy Some men are philoiophers* Thus contra* 
dictorie's cannot be either true or false together. 

From the same axiom it is justly inferred that 
if an universal be true, the corresponding particular 
will also be true. For the universal includes the 
particular. If all men are mortal, it follows tltat any 
icme men, that is, any particular class or number of 
men, are mortal.. To deny therefore that tome mem 
are mortal, would be to assert the fbrmer proposi- 
tion to be at the same time true and not true* 

The same would he the absurdity, if, when 
a particular is false, the universal is not admitted 
to be false likewise. If it is false that some 
planets are motionless, it must continue false wheif 
involved in the universal, all planets are motion^ 
less. ^ Consequently, that universal must be also 
lalse* 

By means of these primary inferences the other 
rules of opposition are deduced by a process whichi* 
being^ at once obvious and unprofitable, needs no 
further illustration. 



§. 5. De Converstone Propositionum. 

CONFERTI diciinr PropositioJ cujus extrema 
transpoDuntur. Variis id modis fieri potest, sed 
prassertim duobus: 1. Simpliciter^ quando tarn 
quantitas, quam utraque qualitas servatun. 2, 
Per aecidens, quando servatft qualitate, quantit&ff 
xhutatur. 

/Eel Simpliciter convertitur^ EvA per Acci : 
€t conversio utrobique illativa est. 

Nam 1. sit vera E, ptita Ntdlum A esi Br 
Ergo (cum uterque terminus distribuatur}^ 
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quddvis Adiffert a quovis B. Ergo Ticiseim: 
Brgo Nullum B est A. ^. Sit vera I: Ergo 
falsa est ejus contradictoria E: Ergo et con- 
tradictoriae simpliciter conversa: Ergo quse 
conversffi contradicit, (i. e. expositae simpliciter 
conversa,) est vera. S. Sit vera E: Ergo et ejus 
simpliciter conversa : Ergo et conversee subaL 
ternata: quae est expositae conversa per acci- 
dens. 4. Sit vera A: £rgo et ejus subalternata: 
Ergo et 3ubalternat8e simpliciter conversa : quce 
est expositae per Accidens. 

Ceterae Conversiones, cum sint partim am- 
biguae, partim falsae, partim ad praecepta Syl- 
Ic^smorum inutiles, io Logicfi ne^liguntur. * 

Conversion of propositions consists in the trans- 
position of the subject and predicate; as, Metals are 
not earths; Earths are not metals. When no other 
change takes place, the process is called simple con- 
vermn: but if the quantity of the proposition is 
altered, the proeess is said to be an accidental or 
subordinate conversion : as. All earthly substances are 
tninerals, Some minerals are earthy substances. 

Universal negative, and Particular affirmative 
propositions, may be simply converted; all Uni- 
versals, whether affirmative or negative, may be 
converted per accidens. 

A is converted per accidens to I. 

E is converted I """P'y.. »« E. 
I per accidens to O. 
I is converted simply to I. 

O cannot be converted by any of these methods. 

1, Simple conversion requires that the extremes of 
the proposition should be of equal extent; that is. 
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either both distributed, as in B; or neitter distri- 
buted, as in I. For in these cases the mere trans- 
position of the extremes, without any alteration of 
the sign, does not derange the quantity of the pro- 
position. And for this reason, its accidental quality 
(its truth or falsehood) continues the same. So 
that simple conversion partakes of the nature of an 
argument 5 since, if any proposition is true, its sim- 
ple-converse must be also true : if false, its simple- 
converse qiust be false. 

Since, therefore, the universal negative proposi- 
tion. No ruminating animals are carnivorous, is true, 
il is also true that. No carnivorous animals are ritmi- 
noting animals. For, both extremes being distri- 
buted, the sentence. No ruminating animals are car- 
nivorous, declares that every ruminating animal diflFers 
ft"om every carnivorous animaL Therefore recipro- 
cally, every carnivorous ammal differs from every ru* 
minaiing animal: that is. No carnivorous animal is a 
ruminating animal; or as it may be more concisely 
expressed. No carnivorous animals ruminate. 

On the same principle, since it is false that No 
kites are birds ofpiey, it is false that every kite differs 
from every bird of prey. It is therefore false that 
every bird of prey differs from ev(^ kite; that is, 
that no birds of prey are kites. 

The following are instances of the conversion of 
true' universal negative propositions: 

No true philosophers omit the enforcement of moral 

duty: 

None who omit the enforcement of moral duty are 
true philosophers. 

Nothing morally wrong is politically right: 
Nothing politically right is morally wrong. 

Real piety doks not promote melancholy : 
Whatever promotes melancholy is not real piety. 
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Again, the particular affirmative propositions. 
Some proud men occasionally stoop to atts of the basest 
servility, Some poor persons are liberal, may also be 
simply converted ; for, the ellipsis of the sign being 
supplied, the sentences are. Some proud men are 
some men who occasionally stoop, &c. Some poor 
persons are some liberal persons. In the transpo- 
sition therefore, both extremes retain their original 
quantity, and the truth of the proposition is also 
preserved : Some who occasionally stoop to acts of the 
basest servility are proud men : Some liberal persons 
are poor. So also, since it is false that Some dia^ 
monds are Scotch-pebbles, its converse. Some Scotch' 
pebbles ar6 diamonds, is likewise false. 

The truth of the simple converse of I is proved 
in the text by the following process. If a particu- 
lar affirmative proposition is true, (as. Some poor 
* men are liberal,) its contradictory is false ; (namely, 
£, No poor men are liberal;) but the simple con- 
verse of this is also false; (namely, £, No liberal 
men are poor;) therefore the contradictory to this is 
true, (I, Some liberal men are poor,) which is the sim- 
ple converse of the original proposition. 

The following are examples of the conversion of 
particular affirmntive propositions. 

Some full-grown persons display all the folly and 
thoughtlessness which characterize youth : 

Some who dUsplay all the folly and thoughtlessness 
which characterize youth are full' grown persons. 

Some offences against the divine law are exempt from 
human cognizance : 

Some practices exempt from human cognizance are 
offences against the divine law. 

Some things imperceptible by the unassisted eye are 
productions of art : 

Some productions of art are things imperceptible by 
ihe unassisted eye. 

M 
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2, Subordinate or accidental conversion is not so 
perfect as the former, inasmuch as it requires a \ 
change from the universal to the particular. 

Unwersai negative propositions are convertible not 
onJy simply, but also accidentally. For if the simple 
converse is true, the particular which is subalternate 
to that simple converse is also true ; which, (by the 
definition,) is the accidental converse of the primary 
proposition. Thus, since it is true that. No larks 
are web-Jboted birds, it follows by simple conversion 
that. No toeb-Jboted birds are larks; whence it is ne- 
cessarily true by the laws of opposition, that» Same 
web-fooied birds are not larks; which is the converse 
per accidens of the original proposition. 

, Universal affirmative propositiotis may be converted 
per acddens. For when A is tfue, its subaltern is 
also true; which subaltern, being I, is simply con- 
vertible ; and its simple converse will be the acci- 
dental converse of A. Thus it is true that, J^h 
men are universally exposed to many snares; it is 
tiierefore true that. Some rich men are exposed to 
tncfny snares, of which the converse is also true. 
Some who are exposed to many snares are rich men. 
But this is the accidental converse of the original 
proposition. 
' The same may be said of the. following exam- 
ples: 

Every act qf fortitude is an act of virtue: 

Some acts of virtue are acts of fortitude. 

Ml the various ranks in society tend to the common 
good: 

• Some things which tend to the common good are the 
various ranks in society. 

All tygers are carnivorous : 

Some carnivorous animals are tygers. 

A may be simply converted whep its pi^ic«^t^ 19^. 
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distributed : as, 'H iv9«i^»v/« l<rr) tV a^ivrw* 'H «^ 

iiiSf, al^tf jfv. Et quod decet, honestum est, et qu»d 
honestum est, decet. In these and similar sentences 
the subject and the predicate are co-extensive, and 
therefore reciprocal. Thos also if it is true that 
Cicero was the discoverer of Catalines conspiracyy it 
is equally true that the discoverer of CataUn^s cor- 
spiracy mas Cicero. 

Buttvhen this is not the case, an universal a£5rm- 
ativi^ proposition cannot be simply converted ; as. 

Admitting that the meeting was an illegal meeting, 
it does not necessarily result that it was a riotous on6 ; 
for although a riotous meeting is therefore an illegal 
one, yet it is not thence to be inferred, as a matter of 
course^ that if illegal, it must he riotous, 

Aliud est jus civih, aliudjus gentium. Quod civile, 
non idem continuo gentium ; quod autem gentium, idem 
civile esse debet. 

It must be observed, that the inference' in the 
case of accidental con version^ is not so complete as 
in siihple conversiop ; for the accidental converae 
does not necessarily follow the leading proposition^ 
except when the latter is true. If therefore any 
proposition be true, its converse, whether simple or 
aficidental, must be true : but on the contrary^ if a 
proposition be false, although its simple converse 
must be false, yet its accidental converse may be 
either true or false. For conversion per accidens 
depends on the laws of subaltern opposition ; in 
which the particular does not necessarily retain the 
accidental quality of the universal, except when the 
universal is true. 

Hence it cannot be inferred from the falsehood 
of the propositions, No Hottentots possess reason. All 
who are promoting the good of tlieir fellow creatures 
vore wealthy men, that the aecidental convibrte of 
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. each is false $ .namely. Some who possess reason are 
^.not Hottentots; Some wealthy mm are promoting the 
good of their fellow creatures : these propositions be- 
ing in fact trae. \ 

O is not convertible either simply or per accidens. 
For since its subject is not distributed, the converse 
would require the predicate to be undistributed; 
which is impossible in negative propositions. 

There is another species of conversion which is 
of very frequent use. It is called oonvermn by am- 
traposition, or, by negation ; and-consists in the trans- 
position of the extremes, and the combination of the 
particula infinitans^ not, with both of them. It is ap- 
plicable to universal affirmative and particular nega*- 
tive propositions. And the inference of the converse 
from the converted proposition is perfect; since 
Ihey are necessarily true or false together. 

1. For instance, the universal affirmative sen- 
tence. All vertebrated animals have red blood, (that 
is. All vertebrated-animals are redblooded-animals,) 
converted by contraposition becomes. All not-red- 
bhooded-animals are not-vertebraled^animals, that is. 
Whatever animals have not red blood are not verte^ 
brated: or. None but redblooded animals are verte^ 
brated. 

Thus also ; 

Every duty is accompanied with a certain propriety 
and decorum: therefore. Whatever is not accompanied 
with a certain propriety and decorum is not a duty. 

All benevolent persons exercise self-denial for the 
hene^t of their fellow -creatures : therefore. 

Whoever does not exercise self-denial for the benefit 
of his fellow-creatures is not benevolent : or. They only 
who exercise self-denial, Sfcare benevolent. 

All objects of congratulation are objects of envy ; 
therefore, 

•O y «^^<FfWf y •M Wlfyk^ «AM. (^Msc. 4g. 9l«0 
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fncsower is of God doeth r^hteotisneBi arid loveih 
his brother: therefore. 

Whosoever doeth not righteousness is not of Qod, 
neither he that totetk not his brother* 

The argument also in the 12th chapter to the 
Hebrews (ver. 7> 8.) proceed^ on the same princH 
pie. It amounts to this ; All the children of God are 
partakers of chastisement: therefore, by contraposi- 
tion, l^hey who are not partakers of chastisement are 
wd children of God. 

9, The particular negative propo8itioD> Some sen^ 
iimental persons dte not benevolenl^ converted by 
contraposition becomes, Some non^benevotent-persons 
are not non-sentimental persons; which, divested of 
the harshness of its form, is. Some who are not hent^ 
volent are sentimental. 

Again : Same who are candidates for the office of 
directing others are not competent to regulate their own 
tempers. By contraposition this becomes. Some wh^ 
are not competent to regulate their own tempers are-r 
not not'candidates for the office of directing others : 
that is, less harshly expressed ; Some persons though 
incompetent to regulate their own t&npers do not hesi* 
tate to offer themselves as candidates for the office of 
directing others. 

The process of converting a particular negative 
proposition by contraposition may be simplified by 
transferring the negative particle from the copula 
to the predicate. The sentence is thus reduced to 
a particular affirmative form ; the simple converse 
of which will be the converse by contraposition of 
the original proposition. Thus the proposition. 
Some jewels are^not diamonds, is equivalent to. Some 
Jewels are not-diamonds ; of which the simple con- 
verse is. Some not'diamonds are jewels; that is. Some 
things which are not diamonds are jewels, lo the same 
manner, because. 

Some fishes have no teeth, therefore. 

Some animals without teeth are fishes. 
M 3 
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. Some highly important duties cannot be accomplighei 
fvUhout the exercise of self denial ; therefore^ 
. Some things which cannot be accomplished without 
the exercise of self denial are highly important duties^ 

Some men of great abilities are not agreeable in 
manners or disposition : 

Some persons who are not agreeable in manners or 
disposition are men of great abUities. 

This method of conversion is of exlensive use^ 
both for logical and rhetorical purposes. It is lo- 
gically useKil, in the analysis of arguments for the 
purpose of reducing them to form ; and in the de- 
monstration of the correctness of syllogisms. It is 
rhetorically useful^ because the negative or contra- 
pository converse frequently conveys a sentiment 
with more perspicuity and emphasis than the pri- 
mary form. Thus, All who deserve the fair are brave, 
IS weak in comparison with its equivalent sentence 
in the converted form^ None but the brave deserve the 
fair. This observation applies most fully to the 
conversion of universal affirmative sentences^ as is 
obvious from several of the examples above given^ 
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CAP. III. 

* BE SYLLOGISMO CATEGORICO PURO. 

§. 1 . Quid sit SyllogismiLs. 

TERTIA pars Logicfe agit de Argumento sive 
SyllogismOy quod est signum tertise operationis 
intellectus; nempe Discursus^ vel Ratiocinium 
Propositionibus expressum. 

Quare, cum Discursus sit progressus mentis 
ab uno judicio ad aliud, perspicuum est in eo 
requiri, 1. Aliquid unde discursus ordiatur; 
2. Aliud quo perveniat; 3. Ea sic ab invicem 
pendere, ut unum ex alio, et alius vi innotescat; 
secus enim, unum post aliud cognoscere, est 
tantum ssepe judicare. 

Reasoning has been defined to be the motion or 
progress of the mind from one Judgiflent to another. 
This definition is necessarily figurative; since it i9 
naturally impossible to assign in explanation of it 
ai^y notions which are in themselves more simple* 
It may perhaps be more properly called an illustra^ 
iion than a definition. As in natural motion^ there 
must be a place from which the moving body sejts 
out^ a place at which it arrives, and a connexion 
between the two by the presence of the body sue- 
cessively in each intermediate point: so in the act 
of reasoning, there must be certain principles from 
which it commences ; a conclusion at vl^hich it ar-* 
rives -, and such a relation between the principle^ 
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and the conclusion^ that the mind possessed of the 
former shall be irresistibly carried on to the latter. 

Thus when the mind is thoroughly convinced 
that, Every science which elucidates history is of import' 
ant use; and that. Chronology is a science which elu- 
cidates history; it cannot refuse to acquiesce in the 
inference that, Chronology is of important use* 

But when it is argued (as some have done) that 
Because at the creation the sun was made to rule the 
day, and the moon and stars to rule the night; there- 
fore the pope is superior to kings and emperors; the 
mind cannot recognize any mutual relation: the 
sentence expresses no more than two or three un-^ 
connected jqdgments. 

Jam) ex quo aliud cognoscendum est^ ipsum 
certe prfficognosci debet ; et proinde quasi sine 
discursu notum, antecederey poni, pramitti ; et 
ex eo reliquum concludif colligiy inferri et sequi 
dicitur. 

The principles on which arguments are founded 
must be known previously to the position which is 
to be proved. Hence an astronomer, having pre- 
viously discovered that on such a day the earth nfill 
directly intervene between the sun and the moon, infers 
that a lunar eclipse wiU then occur; while another 
person, having first been assured on competent au- 
thority of the fact of the eclipse, or being a witness 
of it, infers from that fact the relative position of 
the heavenly bodies. 

The principles thus supposed to . be previously 
known are therefore said to be laid down or pre- 
mised; and the new proposition at which the mind 
arrives by their means is, in familiar as well as 
technical language, said to follow, to be deduced, 
tollected, or inferred from them. 
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These principles are themselves derived either 
from impressions conveyed to the mind through 
the bodily senses^ or from consciousness^ or from 
, te^timony^ or from inductive process^ or from pre- 
vious syllogistic argument : 

For instance: 1. The too frequent use of the 
telescope injures the eyes; The sensation produced hy 
contact with fire is painful; Winter is cold; are 
conclusions the first principles of which were im- 
pressions conveyed through the medium of the 
senses. 

2. 1 am the same person that I was ten years ago ; 
is an inference from a principle which is derived 
from consciousness ; namely, / retain the impressions 
of events which affected me at that time. 

3. The principles, Philip and Alexander were 
unable to govern themselves, Philip and Alexander were 
celebrated conquerors; (from which flows the con- 

' elusion, some celebrated conquerors have been unable 
to govern themselves;) are derived from the iestimonif 
of historians. 

4. In the argument, No papilionaceous plants are 
poisonous ; but trefoil is a papilionaceous plant; there* 
fore trefoil is not poisonous : both the principles from 

which the conclusion is drawn have been previously 
ascertained by induction; that is by an* examination 
and comparison of so many individual instances as 
are deemed sufficient to authorize those universal 
laws or rules. 

. 5. When it is argued. Every measure which inter^ 
feres with the stability of the British constitution is 
objectionable ; The maintenance of a large standing 
army in time of peace is a measure which interferes 
with the stability of the British constitution ; therefore 
the maintenance of a large standing army in time <f 
peace is objeclionabie : both the premised principles 
may be considered as already proved by syllogistic 
argument from other premises; namely, the^ first 
^from the principle that every such measure violates 
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the bUl qf rights; the second from the principle that 
a standing army destroys the equilibrium of the three 
estates of the realm. 

Those principles the knowledge of which is 
usually attributed to intuition are more correctly 
considered to be the result of spontaneous induc- 
tion. Of this kind are the general truths called 
axioms. 

The question whether indaction and syllogistn 
are sister-branches of argument or reasoning; or 
whether induction is a species of syllogism^ does 
not require to be here decided. The appropriate 
office of induction is to discover truth ; that of 
syllogism is to apply it. The latter is the subject, 
of the following observations. 

Est autem duplex consequeniia: 

1, Maierialiss quando ex Antecedente Con- 
sequens infertur soli vi Terminer um^ quae est 
Argument i materia: vXj Homo est animal. *£rgo 
est vivens. 

2. Formalis ; quando infertur propter ipsum 
colligendi modum, quae est argumenti forma s 
ut, B est 1; C est B : Ergo C est A. Mutatis 
terminis et servatfi eorum dispositione, Mate- 
rialis plerumque fallit, Formalis semper obtitiett 
et proinde haec solum in Logici spectatur, ilia, 
tanquam mutabilis et lubrica, negligitur. 

The word Coiiseauence (consequentia) is most fre- 
quently employed, l>oth in familiar and in scientific 
writings^ in the same signification as the word conr 
sequent (consequens) ; namely^ to denote that which 
follows or is deduced from some antecedent cause 
ot principle. But it is more consistent with ilk 
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analogy of language to apply it either to ike de- 
pendence of the consequent on it» antecedent; or to 
the mode in whkh that dependence is shewn. In the 
latter of these two senses it is here employed. 

1. Material consequencCf denotes the dependence 
of the proposition inferred from the principles 
premised^ when that dependience is discoverable 
merely from the general sense of the pas8age> the 
argument not being expressed according to logical 
arrangement. In this manner arguments are most 
frequently advanced, unless any peculiarity in the 
subject^ or in circumstances^ requires a more definite 
and perspicuous statement. 

The following are instances -of material conse- 
q[uence. 

A good education is highly valuable ; for it softens 
the manners and ameliorates the dispositions of the 
heart. 

The earth has been repeatedly circumnavigated; tve 
need therefore no other evidence to authorize us to 
explode the ancient doctrine that we live on an in- 
terminable plane. 

It is gross idolatry to pay religious adoration to a 
created being; now that the sun is a creature none 
can deny ; consequently the worshippers of the sun are 
idolaters, 

2, Formal consequence is that mode of stating an 
argument which strictly accords with logical prin- 
ciples, and represents the actual process of the mind 
in arriving at the conclusion. 

The arguments above given, when reduced to 
form, will be thus expressed : 

Every thing which softens the manners and ameliorates 
the dispositions of the heart is highly valuable : But, 
a good education softens the manners and ameliorates 
the dispositions of the heart: Therefore, a good 
education is highly valuable. 

No interminable plane is circumnavigable: The 
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earth is circumnavigalle : Therefore the earth is not 
an interminable plane. 

Or thus : Nothing which has been circumnavigated 
is an interminable plane : The earth has been ctrct/m- 
navigated : Therefore the earth is not an interminable 
plane. 

To worship a created being is idolatry : To worship 
the sun is to worship a created being : Therefore to 
worship the sun is idolatry. 

Every material argument is reducible to sl formal 
syllogism, by correcting the arrangement and by 
supplying that which is more usually left to the 
judgment of the bearer. The harshness and ap- - 
parent tautology of the formal syllogism has, indeed^ 
been an occasion of much prejudice against the 
syllogistic system. Such an objection is however 
as unreasonable as it would be to urge that grammar 
is futile, from the harshness which the writings of 
any author would present if all the grammatical 
ellipses were supplied. The man who should 
publish the Spectator with every grammatical ellipsis 
filled up> and- he who should reduce Euclid's Ele- 
ments to formal syllogisms, would alike .display 
their own absurdity, but would not prove any 
futility, either in the science of grammar, or in the 
principles or practice of s^Tllogistic argument. 

It is not the province of Logic to ascertain the 
truth of the propositions in an argument^ which 
must be the appropriate office of other sciences ; 
but, supposing the principles true, to ascertain the 
ij^ferences deducible from them. It effects this 
chiefly by guarding the mind against the fallacies 
which may arise from the 'language in which an 
argument is expressed. To this object the follow- 
ing rules are directed : and in the illustrations at- 
tached to them, the premises must be hypotheticaUy 
considered as true. 
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Hisce intellectisy opinor satis cdnstare qui) 
9easu definiatur SyUogismus ^ OreUio, in qud 
positis quibusdam atque concessisy necesse.est 
aliud evesnire prater, et propter ea qua posita 
sunt atque concessa. 

Syllogism is a species of sentence ^ and. is disn 
tinguished from all the collateral species by the 
logical difference, Mfhich is described in. the re* 
mainder of the definition. The antecedent contains 
principles which not only the person arguing lays 
down as true, but to which he supposes tliat those 
to whom the argument is addressed will yield assent. 
Those principles, if not assented to, require to be 
established by either syllogistic or other proof, 
according to their nature. The conclusion in a 
syllogism is so closely related to the principles 
premised as to be necessarily implied in' them ; 
yet it expresses a judgment totally disitinct from 
them. To assert that because no bad m^n are pror' 
Jitable companions, therefore no profitable companions 
are bad men, is not to syllogize ; for the conclu- 
sion is not distinct from the proposition whence 
it is deduced, but is entirely involved in it. The . 
inference that the company of bad men shmld be 
avoided, because it is pernicious, is syllogistically 
drawn; for the conclusion, the company of bad men 
should be avoided, is both prater and propter,' distinct 
from, and rendered necessary by, the previously 
known premises. Whatever is pernicious should be 
avoided ; and. The company of bad men is pernicious. 

. §. 9* Canones Syllogistki. 
MULT^ sunt ejus species; sed una tantum 
praesentis instUuti ; nempe Categoricus simplex, 
i.e. qui constat tribus prppositionibusde infsse. 
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E quibas dose priores sunt Antecedens, tenia 
Consequens; qa» extra syllogisniam spectatar 
(scii. quamdiu hmret in ineerto) Problema, et 
Qucesiio dicitar; in syllogismo autem (nempe 
post fidem factam) Conclusion 

" \ls emulation a principle worthy of en- 

Problem J couragement? 

. . r Whatever promotes diligence is a principle 

d t- 1 worthy of encouragement ; 

^ *° l^tlmulaiion promotes diligence : Therefore, 

Conse- C Emulation is a principle worthy of en- 

quent. \ couragement, 

. r Whatever produces envy is not a principle 

^ ^ t 1 worthy of encouragement i 

ceaent. \^£fnulaiion produces enty ; Therefore, 

Conse- € Emulation is noi a principle worthy of 

quent. \ encouragement, 

Quasstionis duo sunt extrema, Subjectum et 
Praedicatum; quorum de Convenientii vel Dis- 
$idio inquiritur, ope termini alicujus tertii^ 
idque propter Canones sequentes, in quibus vis 
omnis Syllogistica fundatur. 

Terms are said to agree with each other, whea 
either of them can be affirmatively predicated of the 
other: they disagree, when the one cannot be predi- 
cated of the other. In estimating the agreement or 
disagreement, each term must be taken in conjunc- 
tion with its appropriate sign ; that h, in reference 
to its actual extent in the proposition. Thus, All 
tnountains are conductors of electric fluid, denotes 
•that the term all^mauniains agrees with' th^ term 
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mme^conducton^f-^the'electrie-fluid, and Ihat tome- 
<:onductorg-of-the'electriC'fluid ogree« wit^ aZ^motin- 
taim. Some minerals are inflammable substances, ex- 
presses the mutual agreement between some injlam' 
mable substances and some minerals* No metals can be 
decomposed, signifies that all metals differ from aU 
deconHpoundable substances, and all decompoundable 
substances from all metals. Some specious theories 
have not been consistent with established facts, inti- 
mates a mutual disagreement between all systems 
consistent tvith established facts and a certain definite 
portion of specious theories. 

1. Quae conveniant in iino aliquo eodemque 
tertio, ea conv^niunt inter se« 

Terms which agree with some one and the same 
third terra agree with each other. 

Thus let some birds and some swimming animals be 
two distinct terms^ and let each be compared with 
the third term all stvans. Since the term> some 
sfvimming animals agrees with all swans; (that is, 
all swans are swimming animals;) and some birds 
agrees also with all swans, (that i8« all swans are 
birds';) it follows that the two terms agree with each 
oilier. In other words« because 
All swans swim, and 
All swans are birds j therefore 
Some birds swim. 

Again, let the question or problem be^ Bumility is 
worthy of constant cultivation. The predicate (loor- 
thy of constant cultivation) agrees with a third term, 
{An ornament of the Christian cJiaracter) ; but the 
subject {humility) agrees with the same third term i 
therefore the extremes agree with each other. Hence 
the following argument is correct : 

Every omametU of the Christian character is worthy 
ef amstant cultivation $ 

N2 
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Humilitu is an ornameni of the Christian charae^ 
ier: 

Therefore^ Humility is worthy of consiani. cii//ira* 

•2. Quorum uhum' cotiTeniti alterum differt 
uni et eidem tertio, ea differunt inter se. 

If one term agree? with and another dHTers from 
any one and the same third terra, they diflfer from 
each other. 

Thas since, of the two terras Liverpool, and city, 
the latter agrees with the third term, the chirftown 
in an episcopal see, but the former disagrees with 
the same third term ; they also disagree with each 
other. That is, because 

Every citt^ is the chief town of an episcopal see; 

But, Liverpoolis not the chief town of an episcopal 
see; 

Therefore, Liverpool is not a city. 

Again, if it is desired to prove that A suspicious 
habit is not a quality appropriate to a man of sense. 
The subject (suspicious habit) agrees with a third 
thing, (sc. that which springs from a cofucious want 
of dignity) : but the predicate (a qualiti^ appropriate 
to a man qf sense) differs from that third. Therefore 
the ex,tremes disagree with each other, and the 
arrament is thus expressed ; Nothing which springs 
from a conscious want of digniiy is a quality appro- 
priate to a man of sense: But a suspicious habit springs 
from a conscious want of dignity : Thertfore, a suspi- 
cious habit is not a quality appropriate to a man of 
sense. 

These two canons may be considered as axioms. 
They are principles so comprehensive and incontro- 
vertible that they challenge immediate assent as 
spon as understood, and are in practice naturally 
employed as the foundation on which the super^ 
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structnre of syllogistic reasooing is to be reared^ 
and as the final appeal in argument. They bear 
some analogy to the mathematical axioms. Things 
which are equal to the same are equal to one another ; 
and, Things of which one is .equal and the other not 
equal to the same, are not equal to one another. Yet 
the objects of the two sciences are so different, that 
to insist too minutely on the supposed similitude 
between the mathematical and the logical axioms, 
would be calculated to mislead or at least to con- 
fuse the mind. 



3* Quae non conveniunt in uno aliquo eodem* 
que tertio, ea non conveniaDt inter se. 

Sunto enim A et C, nee assignari possit ejus- 
modi tertium; Ergo nihil habent commune; 
Ergo non oanvenidnt inter se. 

Tfie third canon is merely an appendage to the 
first. It asserts that no terms cau agree with each 
other, unless thai pripciplje can be applied to them; 
that js^ unless some other term can be adduced with 
which each of the given terms agree. 

Thus, no third term exists which will agree with 
the terms men and plants. Therefore it is impossi- 
ble to prove that these terms agree with each other ; 
that is, that men are plants. For Although there are 
qualities which exist in both -, or ckisses to wliich 
both may be referred 3 yet these are not such as 
afford any common term of comparison. All men, 
for instance, are organized creatures; and all plants 
are organized creatures; but each of these terms 
agrees with some organized creatures only 5 and that, 
,not the same some, but two distinct portions or sub- 
divisions of the general class: so that they are not 
the same term. 

N3 
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4. Qiiorum neutri inest quod non sit in aliOy 
ea non differunt inter se. 

The fourth canon is> in like manner^ a confirav* 
ation of the second. It merely states that there 
is no method of proving the mutual disagreement 
of two terms^ except hy a comparison with some 
single term which agrees with the one and disagrees 
with the other. If no such term can be found, no 
disagreement exists. 

Thus, no idea is comprised in the term rational' 
animal which is not comprised in the term man/ 
and vice-versft, there does not exist in the aggre- 
gate of the notions expressed by the term man any 
which is not also comprised in the word rational' 
animal. Therefore it is impossible to find a third 
term with which one of these terms may agree, and 
from which the other differs. Therefore these terms 
cannot differ from each other; that is, it cannot be 
said that men are not rational animals. 

So also, there is no tree which is not compre- 
hended in the class vegetables; nor is there any. no- 
tion expressed by the word vegetable which does not 
form a part of the complex notion expressed by tree. 
Therefore these terms do not disagree: it cannot be 
denied that Jll frees are vegetables, < 

5. Quas non probantur conyenire in uno 
aliquo eodemque tertio^ ea non probantur con- 
venire inter.se. Dubitari enim potest utruiii 
detur ejusmodi tertium, et dubitatio ista non 

• tollitur. 

6. De qnibus non probatur, convenire unum 
cidem alicui tertio cui alterum difFert, ea non 
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probantur ^ di£&rre inter se. Dubitari enim 
potest, utrum detur ejusmodi tertium, b. e« 
utrum alterutri insit quod non est in reliquo; 
et dubitatio ista non tpllitun 

The use of a third term in a syllogistic argument 
is absolutely necessary. The most positive asser- 
tion, the most accurate description^ the most stre- 
nuous appeal to the understanding, the most elegant 
and forcible amplification will not supply the place 
of it. Verbiage is often, undoubtedly, put in the 
place of argument, and the judgment may be misled 
r by the fallacy : bdt no genuine syllogistic argument 
exists unless there be a comparison of some two 
terms with a third, on one or other of the principles 
contained in the first and second canons. 



§. 3. Syllogismi Reguke generates. 

!EX sex hisce principiis, Syllogismi structura 
sic deducitur, 

1. In omni Syllogismo sunt tres, et tres tan- 
turn, termini. Nam Syllogismus omnis probat 
aliquam conclusioheni : £t in illft sunt duo tan- 
tum extrema; Et ilia neque convenire, neque 
differre probatur, sine uno^ unoque tantum, 
tertio. 

Jam, Prsedicatum Qusstionis dici solet mcijus 
extremum, major terminus; Subjectum Quaesti- 
onis,mf nor ; Terminus vero tertius, cui quaesti- 
onis extrema comparantur, Aristoteli Argument 
tum^ vvAgo Medium: Nam praedicatum quae- 
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stionis plerumque.ampiittv est medio; hoc mU 
nori. 

1< That three terms Hre necessary^ and no more 
than three are admissible, in a correct syllogism, is 
obvious from the axioms already laid down. For, 
the conclusion to be proved contains two terms: 
the process of proof requires the comparison of each 
with a single additional term ; nor is there any room 
for the admission of any more. Thus in the follow- 
ing syllogism the terms of the question are utile, 
and honestum; and the term of comparison is ho- 
nunu 

Quod bonum est, id eerie utile; 

Quod honestum, id bonum ; Ergo, 

Quidquid honestum id utile, 

S. It is expedient that each of these terms should 
be distiogui^ed by an appropriate name. The pre- 
dicate therefore of the question, or conclusion, is de- 
nominated the major term or extreme ; the subject of 
the question or conclusion is the minor term or eX" 
ireme; and the term of comparison is called the 
middle term or medium. Thus in the syllogism abo?e 
given. 

The major extreme or tern^, namely, the predi** 
cate of the question, is utile: 

The minor extreme or term, namely, the subject 
of the question. Is honestum : ^ 

The medium, or third term, is botium. 

The distinguishing names. Major, Minor, and 
Middle terms, are derived from the comparative ex- 
tent of each, in roost syllogismB which have an 
.universal affirmative conclusion* Thus, in the 
syllogism, Whatever betraysf* meanness is hateful^; 
hut flattery^ betraysf* meanness: therefore flattery'^ 
is 'hateful^: the major extreme, (m) hateful. Is 
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more extensive in its application than the medium^ 
{ft) whatever betrays^ meanness, which is only one 
class of things hateful: and this medium is mpre 
extensive than the minor term, (m) flattery, which 
IS hut one class of things betraying meanness.' 

In the following apparent ; syllogism there are 
four terms ; True wisdom cannot he too dearly pur* 
chased : . Humiliiy always accompanies true wisdom :. 
Therefore humility cannot be too dearly purchased. 
For the major term is, a good which cannot he too 
dearly purchased: and the minor term is humiliiy : 
but instead of a single middle term, one of these 
extremes is compared with, true wisdom;^ and the 
other with, some quality which accompanies true fvis^ 
dom; which are distinct terms. 

This rule irf obviously . violated when an argu- 
ment contains an equivocal word employed in dif- 
ferent significations. But it also extends to every 
occasion in which, through the imperfection of 
^ language, the same ivord is applied in senses analo" 
' gous to each other, but not precisely the same. It 
is impossible, indeed, to avoid giving to almost 
every word which is employed, various shades and 
modifications of signification, so that they shall de- 
note sometimes a greater and sometimes a smaller 
number of simple notions. If however we allow 
that variety in the use of the same word in the 
course of the same argument, we are guilty of fal* 
lacious reasoning. When, for instance; it is affirmed 
that; That which is greater than faith and hope is the 
highest Christian grace^ and that. Charity (love) is 
greater than faith and hope; and from these princi- 
ples it is inferred that charity (almsgiving) is the 
highest Christian grace; the argument contains four 
terms. Again, if we reason thus ; That which con* 
sists in a tendency to promote the general happiness of 
man affords a good rule of social conduct ; but E«- 
pediency consists in thai tendency; and therefore 
Espedieney affords a good rule of social conduct ; that 
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ar^ment is perfectly correct if the tenns are ap^ 
plied throughout in the same meaning. But these 
is danger of its being perverted by some, who will 
acquiesce in the truth of the premiss in the purest 
sense of the word expediency; but wiU practically 
apply the conclusion in the corrupt sense of the 
word, namely, as signifying that tckich, whether right 
or wrong, appears best adapted to. their private in'- 
terests or inclinations* « 

On the other hand an argument must not be 
condemned when the terms* although apparently 
exceeding the legitimate number, are obviously 
reducible to three only. In this case there is merely 
a deviation from form, to which every correct «ma- 
terial argument may easily be reduced. For ejuim- 
ple, it is rightly argued; Whatever is opposed to the 
divine mil must be ultimately injurioue; but every vio" 
latioH of social rights is an offence against the precepts 
of Sfripture ; so that no injustice can possibly be ea^> 
pedient. For although the argument apparently - 
contains six terms, it is, in fact, equivalent to the 
following: Nothing which is opposed to the divine 
will is expedient; Every act of injustice is opposed to 
the divine will; therefore. No acts of it^mtice are 
expedients 



2. In omni Syllogismo sunt tres^ et tres tan-i 
torn, propositiones. Duse prsemissas, in qui- 
bus Medium cum extremis seorsim conferator, 
{nempe Majors in qui cum majori; Minor, in 
qui cum minori;) una Conclusion in quft extrema 
invicem committantur. 

N. B. 1. Quod Major dici solet simpliciter^ 
Propositios Minor, Jssumptio, 2. Quod Me- 
dium non ingreditiir condusionemy alias idem 
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per idem probafetur; addoque oon essent tre» 
termini. 

The limitation to three terms necessarily implies 
that a syllogism does not admit of more or less 
than three propositions. Two of these are occu- 
pied by the comparison of each extreme with the 
middle term 3 and the third consists in the state- 
ment of the result of that A)mparison. 

Conclusion, All pridt^ is injurious^. 

Here the major term (m) is injurious: 
the minor term (m) is pride : 
the medium (ft) is sin. 

The fiiajor premiss is that in which the middle 
term is compared with the mqfor extreme } Jll sin 
is injurious: 

The minor premiss is that in which the middle 
term is compared with the minor extreme; AU pride 
is sin: 

The conclusion is tha( in which the maior and 
the minor extreme are brought together : All pride 
is injurious. 

In the most perfect form of syllagiams, the major 
premiss is usually a general principle, which is caU 
culated to approve itself to every man's judgmeait 
and is therefore not likely to be called in question ; 
on which account it is sometimes called^ by way of 
eminence, the Proposition. The minor preinisa is 
on the other hand assumed, with particular reference 
to the condttsioa which is to be deduced; (whence 
it reoeives the name Assumption;) and it is more 
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liable to objection. Thus, in ftie preceding ex-^ 
atnple^ it is probable that none would deny that 
aU dn is injurious, though some might object that 
there are some kinds ofjmde tvhiek are not sinful, and 
thus deny the minor, or, in other words, represent 
the assumption as unfounded* 

It is more convenient, biit by no means necessary 
to the accuracy of a syllogism, that the major pre« 
miss should be -first in«order. In material argu** 
ments it often occurs that the minor premiss is 
first ; and still more frequently that the conclusion 
begins the sentence 3 or, to speak more accurately, 
that the question having been first stated, it be- 
comes needless to repeat it in the form of a con- 
clusion. Thus, Habitual cheerfulness is the best pro^ 
moter of health ; for it checks those secret anxieties 
and those violent ferments which derange and wear out 
the constitution i and it cannot be denied that what^ 
ever possesses so excellent, a quality must have that 
beneficial tendency. Here the major extreme is, the 
T)est promoter of health; and the major premiss is the 
last proposition in the order of the sentence : the 
minor extreme is, habitual cheerfulness; and the 
proposition, /or it checks, &c. is the minor premiss. 
The conclusion, which is not formally expressed, is 
the same as the question, by which the sentence is 
introduced. Habitual cheerfulness is the best promoter 
of health. 

In the following apparent syllogism the middle 
term enters the conclusion. 

Some of those who merit our esteem are learned: 
But those who have laboured much and successfully in 
study are learned : Therefore the learned are men who 
merit our esteem. 

It has, indeed, been contended that illative con- 
version is really a species of syllog stic argument. 
But the inference deduced by the process of -con- 
Tersion> tiUhough it ia the result of the given pro- 
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position, is not actually different from it Thas^ 
the sentences^ Nothing expedient is nnful. None but a 
kind-hearted person is adapted to the care of children; 
are not distinct truths from those propositions of 
which they are> respectively^ the simple and the 
negative converse ; (namely. Nothing sinful is expe^ 
dientj All persons adapted to the care of children are 
kind-hearted;) but are only the developement of the 
same truths in a different form* 



S. Ancipiti medio nihil conficitur, Neqae 
enim affertur in hoc casu unum aliquod idem- 
qup tertjum vel in quo extrema conveniant, vel 
cui unum conveniat, alteram differat. 

A middle term which is used ambiguously will 
not authorize any conclusion. For example : 

The end of a good 8<ddier*s life is the safety and 
peace of his country. But death is the end <^a good 
sMlefs life: Therefore his death is the sqfety and 
peace of his country. Here the middle term {the end 
of a good soldier^s life) is compared in one sense (de- 
noting the aim, the object) with the major extreme 
{the safety and peace of his country) ; and in a different 
sense (denoting the close, the termination) with the 
minor extreme, {death.) The medium^ therefore^ 
bears two significations: in consequence of which, 
the extremes are not compared with one and the 
same third term. 

Mr. Fillet, in his description of English mannersi 
affirms, that the disposition of the English to suicide 
is evident' from the number of sculls daily found in 
the Thames. He uses a doubtful or ambiguous mid- 
dle term, confusing the small boat called scull, with 
the human scull. He argues thus : 

A people whose chitf river abounds in sculls (craniis) 
o 
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is a pei>ple^ddkkd ta niieide. The English are.a peo- , 
pie mh9$e ehkf finer obmrnds. w KuUe (cymbulis) ; 
T.her^(ff€ ihe^ English are a people addicted, ta sui- 
dde^ 
' A ftivourlte ailment of Voltaire was this ^ The 
came, of evU is Uself evil; The Christian religion is 
ike cems^. of evil; U is therefore itself eviL The fal* 
l9cy Iks^in the onibiguitf of tlie middle term* The. 
proximate and real cause of evil la evil; but Christie* 
anity is only the accidental cause, or occasion of the 
divisions and bloodshed which have been perpe- 
trated under the shelter of its name^ Thd eiUfenyes 
therefore ace not compared with one single term. 

It is obvious that this rule is only a particular 
branch of the first. 

4. Medium non ^istributum est anceps. 
Esto enim B terminus communis in b et /3 
dlvisLbUis; Ergo b et /3 aunt opposita: ei..ta- 
men vere dicitur, Aliquod B est b, et Aliquod^ 
B est /3. Quare aliquod B est Medium an^ 
ceps. 

If the middle term be not distributed^ it is a 
common noun taken in each premiss par/fcu/arfy; 
that is, denoting some portion onltf of the things 
sigmfied by it. Consequently it itiay be employed 
in each of the premises to signify a distinct part of 
its whole extent 5 in which case the extremes are 
not compared with one and the same third, term. 

All metals are dug out of the eartfi; 

Goal is dug out of the earth : therefore, 

.Coal is a metal. 

IjLere the middle term is not distributed 3 the 

things dug out of the earth referped to in the major 

premiss form a class distinct from and opposed to 

that class of things dug out of the earth which is 
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signified til the miocir pdrfimisB. It is .therefore a 
tdMibtfulierm- This will be sendered slill more 
'Obvious by GMng up the ellipsis of the sign ; thus, 

Cotd u some mmeral. 

Tlw same fiHidainontal .error loccurs Jn the fol- 
lowing argumeoKs: 

Some animols are not .quadrupeds j But all eU- 
phanis are animals; cotaequenil^ some ekpbants are 
not guadrttpeds. 

Some viriuous men are persons (fMnpoUshed fu^its.; 
for all virtuous men are fate from any diapos%tM\io 
flatter; andiit isweU ^nowtt that many who are indisr- 
jposedtoJlatt>er run into the opposite extreme and pride 
themselves in an unpleamg roughness of manners. 
That is. 

Some who are indisposed to flatter retain unpolished 
habits; All virtuous men are indisposed to flatter: 
Therefore some virtuous men retain unpolished habits. 

Some effectual check to the -progress of seditious 
publications is absolutely essential to the safety of our 
country; The total abolition of the art of printing 
would prove an effectual check to their progress: 
Therefore the tolal abolidon pf the art of printing is 
absolutely necessary to the safety of our country. 

5. Quare Mediam in preemii&sit semel ad 
minimum distribui debet; sullicit taai^n, si 
vel semel distribuatur. Nam I* ad probandum 
A est Cy donveniat C alicui B, et A omni; 
£rgo eidem aHoui B : Ergo sfffej^tur unum ali- 
quod idemque tertium &c. 2. ad probandum 
A non est Vf conveniat C alicui B, et A diff«* 
rat omni; Ergo eidem alicui B: Ergo affer- 

Uir^&c. 

o2 
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It is indifferent to the correcttieas of an argo- 
ment whether the middle term be- diiBtributed 
once or twice. For if one of the extremes agrees 
with some part of the medium, and the other extreme 
agrees with evety thing which U signified hy the me- 
dium; this extreme must also agree with the same 
part of the medium with which the former agrees.: 
becaase-the part is included in the whole. 

Again^ if one extreme agrees with some part of 
the things denoted by the middle term; and the 
other extreme wholly differs from the middle term 
taken in its utmost extent; then this extreme must 
also differ from the part of the middle term with 
which the former extreme agrees. So that in each 
case^ the medium is virtually the same in both the 
premises. 

j^ll injustice is evil; B is A. 

Persecution is injustice: C is B. 

Persecution is evil, C is A.. 

To prove that (A) evil agrees with, that is, is 
correctly predicated of (C) persecution ; let (C) per- 
secution agree with some (B) injusiice-, and let (A) 
evil agree with all (B) injustice. But all injustice 
comprehends every branch otsome injustice; there- 
fore (A) end agrees with the same some injustice 
with which . (C) persecution agrees^ and they^ are 
duly compared with one and the same third term. , 

Acquisitions^ of real value are not\o •- „^f a 
within the reach of the idle; J^ ts is not a. 

But science and literature are ocqui-'^Q . ^ * 
sitions of real value; j 

Consequently they are not within the 1 n j- -.q* a 
reach of the idle. • S 

The major extreme, all benefits wUhin the reach of 
the idle, universally disagrees with all acquisitions ^ 
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feal value, and consequently disagrees Avhh those 
utdWiduel acqmgUionsofreal value with which science 
and literature agree, and which constitute the real 
tem of comparison or n^iddle term. 

6. Processus .ab extremo .non cystributQ in 
prffimissis, ad idem distribatum in coticliiBiotie, 
vitiosuB est. Nam ex aliquo non sequitur omne. 
Estp enim verum quod aliqood; Ergo potest 
esse verum quod aliquod non; (nam Subcon-" 
trarise possnnt esse siniul verse:) Ergo de ali- 
quo potest affirmarl quod npn de omnL Esto 
rursus verum quod aliquod non; Ergo potest 
essie verum quod aliquod: Ei^o de aliquo potest 
negari quod kion de omni. 

An argument whicli professes to deduce an ajsser- 
tion concerning any term universally understood, 
from a premiss in which that term is only partially 
understood, must be unsound. For, by the princi- 
ples of opposition of propositions, the truth of an 
universal cannot be inferred from the truth of the 
particular 5 and subcontrary propositions may be 
both true. Consequently the agreement or dis- 
agreement of the universal or distributed term can- 
not be inferred from the agreement or disagree- 
ment of the particular or undistributed term. If it 
is true. Some wars are just, it may also be true that 
Some wars are not just. Hence it cannot be inferred 
from either^ that All wars are just; or that No wars 
are just. Therefore that may be afRrmed or depied 
of some, which cannot be affirmed or denied pf alL 

No tale-bearer is worthy of confidence; 
All tale'bearers are great talkers : therefore. 
No great talkertP are worthy of confidence^ 
o3 
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Here the process, of the minor extreme is \\\\c\U 
The predicate of the minqr premiss is^ooie great 
talkers iiiheref ore the only conclusion which it au- 
thorizes is. Some great talkers are not, worthy ^cfWr> 
Jidence, 

All traitdrs deserve capital punishment; 

Some murderers are not traitors : therefore, . 

Some murderers do not deserve capital punishment^. . 

The process of the major extreme is here illicit. 
In its premiss^ it is the predicate of an afBrmative, 
and therefore is not distributed ; in the conclasion, 
being the predicate of a negative, it is distrlboted. 
No inference can be deduced from these premises. 

The studi/ of nature is highly beneficial in ex- 
ponding the mind ; but an acquaintance with ancient 
languages is a very different thing from the study of 
nature ; and consequently has not the same beneficial 
effect. Here the distribution of the major extreme 
is inaccurate: the premiss speaks of some things 
highly beneficial in expanding the mind; the conclu- 
sion makes an assertion in reference to all things 
beneficial in expanding the mind. 

We know that our sight and our touch are bodily 
senses ; now experience teaches us how frequently both 
sight and touch are deceived; we infer then that our 
bodily senses are universally liable to be misledf Here 
the distribution of the minor term is erroneous. 
The inversion of the order of the premises (the 
minor premiss. being first) is a deviation from the 
form, but does not render the argument incorrect. 
The premises will admit of the particular conclu- 
sion. Some of our senses may be deceived. 

This illicit process from an undistributed to a 
distributed extreme is a violation o( the first rule ; 
for the pretended syllogism contains four terms. 
It is therefore inconsistent with the fundamental 
principle of syllogistic argument; for the term 
compared with the middle term is not the identical 
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term of the question. Thus in the examples above 
given. All great talkers, all who deserve capital punksh- 
ment &c. are the terms of the question ; but somit 
great talkers, some who deserve capital punishment are 
the terms actually compared with the middle term; 
although they neither are the same as the former^ 
Dor even virtually imply them. . 

7. Prsemissis negantibus nihil probatur : Af- 
fertur enim tertium cui utrumque extremum 
diiFert; nqn autem cui vel utrunoque conveniaty 
vel unum conveniat, alteram difFerat. 

The disagreement of any two terms with a third 
term does not afford any ground for inference as to 
their mutual agreement or difference. The ab- 
surdity of the following sentences^ though they are 
pluced in syllogistic form, is obvious. 

No wicked men are happy; hut, some poor men are 
not wicked; therefore some poor men are happy: or, 
therefore some poor men are not happy. 

No rich men are exempt from death; nor are they 
free from error; therefore those who are free from 
error are exempt from death : or, ther^ore none who 
are free from error are exempt from death. 

Neither of the two primary axioms is here ap- 
plied. 

8* Si prsemissarum altera sit negativa, erit 
ctiam Conclusio. Nam praemissarum reliqua 
est affirmativa: Ergo extremorum unum dif- 
fert medioy alterum convenit: Ergo extrema 
differant inter se: Ergo conclusio est nega* 
liva. 

A negative premiss must be followed by a nega- 
tive conclusion. For it asserts tbe disagreement 
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between one ol the eiitnemes ahd the mediam $ 
while the otlier fireiili»s> whieh must (t^ iSie pre* 
oedtng rule) be affifinative^ asserts the agreemeDt 
of the other extreme with the medittoi. Sierefore 
(by the second Kranon) the extremes disagree^ and 
the coocbision is negative. For example^ 

No mere man is infallible; now the pope is but a 
man ; therefore ilie pope m not infallible. 

9. Contra^ si Conclusio sit negativa, erit 
etiam altera praemissarum. Nam extrenoa di& 
ferunt inter se: Ergo eorum unam conveDit 
medioy alterum differt: Ergo prasmissarum al- 
tera affirmaty reliqua negat. 

One negative and one affirmative premiss are 
necessary to prove' a negative eondusion. For a 
negative conclusion asserts the disagreement of- its 
extremes ; t?hich can be established only by meant 
of a middle term which agrees with fhe one 'and 
differs from the other. 

If it is to be proved that Paganism is not a harm" 
Uss inventien of unenlightened mortals, intending, 
though ignorantly, to discover the true God; it is 
necessary to adduce some medium witli which pa^ 
ganism shall agree^ and from which a harmless in- 
vention, &c. shall differ; or vice-vers^, with which 
the latter shall agree^ and the fonster disagree. 
The term tphakner originates in a wilful departure 
from the truth will serve for a middle term of the 
former kind ; the term that of which ignorance alone 
is the cause will iserve for a medium of the latter 
description. Hence the two fiollowing arguments 
are correct. They are given materially $ it will i^ 
easy for the reader to reduce them to formal syllo- 
gisms. ' ^ 

li is MuffieimtUf evident that paganism fmtU have 
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originaied in a tvi^ul departure from the truth : indeed, 
Ui keinousnes$ as involving the guiit of presumptuous 
Ofpoiition to the Divine will, is not to be disputed. 
It is, therefore, but a vain apology for heathenism to 
treat it as a harmless invention qf poor unentighiened 
mortals, lat)0uring, with good intentions but ^nder tn- 
tmcible ignorance, to discover the true God, and to 
perform. to him an acceptable service. 

That system of error, indeed, of which ignorance 
ahne was the cause, might be pleaded for as a harm-- 
less invention of poor unenlightened mortals; but igno* 
ranee could not be the cause qf the introduction of false 
divinities by the immediate descendants of Cain and qf 
Noah; therefore heathenism cannot be vindicated on 
any plea of harmiessness. 

It has been observed (p. QZ, Q3J) that some pro»- 
positions apparently negative are really affirmative; 
the adverb of negation being intended to qualify, 
not the copula, but one of the extremes. Hence 
arguments apparently inconsistent with the three 
fundamental rules concerning negatives in a syllo- 
gism may yet be correct. For instance ; 

He who loves not his neighbour is not a true Chris* 
tian; but the slanderer loves not his neighbour ; there^ 
fore the slanderer is not a true Christian. 

Here the minor premiss is affirmative; since the 
pal'ticle not belongs to the predicate, as is evident 
by comparing the same term in the major premiss; 
for the medium of the syllogism is, he who loveth not 
his neighbour. The argument therefore may be thus 
expressed : No men-who'love-not-their-neighbour ark 
true Ctiristians; but all slanderers are men-who^love* 
not-their-neighbour ; thertfore no slanderers are true 
Christians. Or else instead of the major premiss 
may be used its converse, (by contraposition^) and 
then the minor premiss will be negative; All true 
Christians love their neighbour; no slanderers love their 
neighbour; therefore no slanderers are true Christiani* 
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A^ain; That -^kich it noi redtteible to parts is 
Mtenml ; the humttn soul is not reducihk to pdris ; 
ikerrfore it i$ etemaL This sylldgism (in whieh an 
.Affirmative concliisififi is apparenil^ ileduced from 
a Degative premiss) coo^ists of three affirmative prb- 
^posiiioDs; the viiddie term being, ihattohichufi^t 
reducible to ports. It might be harshly yet- correctly 
expressed. Every thing non^redudbk to parts'is eter- 
nal; the human tout is non'Tedueible to parts; iKere' 
fore the human ^sotdis etfsrmd. Orthe vvord^ndfM^- 
Jiuble may beaubsthttted as the middk term. 

10. Prsemissis particularibus nihil probatur. 
"Nam praemissarum altera affirmat: Ergo in 
i\lk medium non distribuitur: Ergo distribui 
-debet in reliquft: Ergo ilia est negativa inquft 
medium prsedicatur; Ergo conclusio n€;gatlva: 
£rgo praedicaium ejos distriiluitor^ ^uod ia 
prasmissis ncm est distributum ; Fait enim vel 
aiBrmativas terminus ^Iter^ vel fiiubjectum negar 
tivse; horum vero nullos distribuitur. 

1. If both the premises in a «yUii|gism be par-- 
Ocular affirmatvoe -propositioBS, they canDOt contain 
any distributed term. In this case therefoi^ the 
middle term is not distributed, and (by rule 4,) no 
conclusion can be deduced. Thus no iiifef«Dce can 
be drawn from such premises as, Some mipn are 
virtuous^ but some are learned. Some of the planets 
are attended withsdtelUtes ; bvtseoeral of the heavenly 
bodies which, the naked eye can discern ore planets. 

S. If one of the pcemises be negalive, it will con- 
Jtain the only distributed ^erm in the anteoedent of 
the syllogism^ «irhich must therefore be the middle 
term. It foUo^vs, that, neilhei* of Ibfi e^troaac^ U 
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distributed in the prem]8e8> and. consequently (by 
rulie 6.) neither may be distributed in the conclu- 
sion. But the conclusion must (by rule 8.) be 
negative 5 and in negative propositions one term at 
lei^ liiust. b^ distributed^ In this case thenefore. 
there will be an illicit process of one extreme. 
This may be illustrated by the following schemes. 
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In both these cases the piKices» from an: undistri'^ 
buted major, extreme in the premiss, to the same 
distributed in the conclusion is manifest. Accord- 
ingly the following arguments are totally incor- 
rect: 

8omtof the older strata of the earth are notcharac-' 
terized by animal remains; Several of the superior 
9trdtd' aif^ strongly characterised by them ; therefore 
some of theh-e are net to be classed among the older 
strata. 

Some stTietiy virtuous men possess qualities which 
render them unpleasant companions; Some wealthy 
persons are not strictly virtuous; consequentiy some , 
wealthy persons do not possess those qualities whick' 
render them unpleasant companions, 

11. Si} pr»mis8aruai siteva particular is; sit^ 
tpnclusio quoque particuferis est; Sit enim- T. 
Praemis&arum altera particularis afBrmativa; 
Ergo in.iU^nec extnemum suiim< neo mfiadiiuai 
distribuitur : Ergo medicrm' distl'ibtfitur in re^ 
liqu^', quae etiam Universalis est, sitque 1. Afc 
firmativa: Ergo in ill^ medium subjicitur, et 
ext«remum madio attributum non distribuitur : 
ErgjQtneutrum extremorum dutribuitur in.prae- 
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missis: Ergo neutrum in conclusione: Ergo 
conclusio particularis affirmativa est. Sit 2. 
Negativa: Ergo conclusio negativa: sed debet 
habere extremum non distributum : Ergo par-* 
ticularis negativa est. 

Sit 2. t'rfiemissarum altera particularis ne- 
gativa : Ergo reliqua Universalis affirmativa : 
Ergo in praemissis duo tantum termini distri- 
buuntur : Ergo conclusio habet extremum non 
distributum : Ergo cum negativa sit, erit etiam 
particularis. 

If one of the premises be particular^ the other 
must be universal. 

The particular premiss must be either affirmative 
or negative. If it be affirmative, the universal pre- 
miss may be either affirmative or negative. If it 
be negative, the universal premiss must be affirma- 
tive. Hence arise three forms in v^hich the pre- 
mises may occur; namely, A. L or I. A.; £. I.; 
and A. O. or O. A. 

1 . If the premises are both affirmative ; the par* 
ticular does not distribute either of its extremes, and 
the universal distributes only its subject ; this distri- 
buted subject must therefore be the middle term. 
Consequently neither of the extremes of the question 
are distributed in the premises; therefore they must 
not be distributed in the conclusion ; a limitation 
.^hich is incoqnpatible with any other species of pro- 
position than the particular affirmative. Of this 
kind therefore the conclusion must be. Thus, 
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AU minerals arefimlhf butsQme ofthemost uitful 
substances in existence are minerals : therefore $ome of 
the most useful substances, in existence are fossils. 

Some recreations are necessary to the preservation x)f 
mr health and spirits; all recreations however are 
liable to he carried to excess ; so that some things 
liable to be carried to excess are necessart/ far the pre* 
servation of our health and spirits^ 

9. If the antecedent consists of & particul^ar affirm" 
ative and an universal negative premiss, the former 
distributes neither term ; the latter distributes both : 
of which, one is necessarily the middle term, and 
the other is one of the extremes of the question. 
Therefore only one extreme «an be distributed in 
the conclusion. But the negative premiss requires 
a negative conchuion; and a negative proposition 
distributing only one extreme must be particular. 
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Upright and honest men ought never to be treated 
with contempt : Some men of very mean attainments 
and weak judgment are upright and honest; therefore 
some men of mean attainments and weak judgment 
ought not to be treated with contempt, 

3, If the premises are O and A, they contain two 
distributed terms; of which one being the middle 
term, it remains that one only can be an extreme of 
the question ; consequently only one distributed ex^ 
treme is admissible into the conclusion. But the 
conclusion must be negative (on account of the ne- 
gative premiss,) and therefore, with that limited 
/listributtoOy it can be no other than particular. 
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411 real virtue is cofUiiUent with truth ; Hut there 
are eome kinds qf candour which are not conmsUnt with 
iruth } therefore some candour is not real virtue* 

This rtrlejs only a branch of the. sixth *, for an uni- 
versal conclusion cannot be inferred from a particaliir 
premiss without an ilKcit process of one of the ex-, 
tremes. As^ Some good men have been drowned ; but 
no pirates are good nten ; therefore no pirates have been 
drowned. 

19* Quod si Conclusio particularis sit, non 
nec^sse est priemissarum alteram partieularem 
esse. Fieri enim potest, ut instituto meb saf- 
ficiat subalterhata, quando subaltemans' pbtuit 
inferri. Et cum iUse sint simul verae, liberum 
est^ utramvis inferre. Quanquam stricte lo^ 
quendo^ ar^umentatio non est acciirata;« nam 
sui)alternatse Veritas non' imqiediate deducitur 
ex praemissis, sed ex subaltcrnahte/ 

This has not so much the nature of a rule, as of 
a caution.' The eighth rule indeed, namety, that a 
negative premiss requires a negative conclusion, \s 
reciprocal ; for a negative conclusion also requires 
a negative premiss. But though^ according to the 
eleventh rule, a particular premiss requires a par- 
ticular conclusion, it is not true, reciprocal lyj that a 
particular donclusion requires a particular premiss. 
For instance, 

Whatever wholly engrosses the soul renders men in- 
capable of judging correctly conceriiing any future 
pleasure or pain : But all present etperience offltea* 
eureor pairi wholly engrosses the soul,' Therefor^ 
sdHie present experience] of pleasure or pain lenders 
men incapable of' judging correctly concerning those 
which are future* * I 
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This syllo^sni is^^iot iQcorrect as to form ; yc(l 
the more immediate conclusion from the premises 
would be, Therefork Avery present experience ofpleeP" 
sure or pain renders men mcapaffle, itc, whence the 
subalternate, some present experience, kc» is to be 
inferred by^ the fei^d of bppositioir. 

fiut if ohiy^thie {^anrticular'concitlsion l>e(^rek|uiredA 
it is mdre judidous to lay down in the preikiises ri<i 
more than is necessary to authorize that conclusion. 
To do otherwise is to afford to an opponent a need- 
less opportunity to cariL In the above instance it 
might be objected to the minor premiss, that it is 
not true that all present experience of pleasure jfholly 
engrosses the mind; and the objection, thoiig'l)' in 
reality it does not' affect the argument, might ap« 
pear so to do to superficial readers or bearers, arid 
would, at the least, divert the attention froin tiie 
pith and force of the argument This inconvenience 
would be avoided by adopting the particuldr for 
the universal premiss ^ thus. It generally occurs^ (or, 
it often occurs, or it sometimes occurs p) that pre^t 
experience of pleasure whoUy engrosses the soul; and 
therefore such present experience generally (pvoften^ 
or sometimes) renders us incapable of judging correctly 
concerning fttiure pleaiitre &r pain. 

Two Universal jiroposHions may however bear 
such a relation X6 each 6tiier as will authbrize no 
more than a particular inference: ad, 

Jll the stars are more dislant'from us than we are 
from the iun; But all the stari shed kome degree of 
light on the earth ; Therefore some* things which -sk^ 
a degree of light on the earth dfe more distant frOfk u§ 
than we are from the' sUn. ^ » .\ 

An universal condusion XdU tlwngs lofdeH phiii 
light, &c.) would offend against the ^iScth rule^ 
by distributing the n^inor extreme wbeil not 6h* 
tri buted ifn Its premiss. Yet' the ' triie conclusion 
(some things which shed Ugh f, &e.) fnigfht be dra^n> 
if either of the premises were expressed pHrticU'^ 
PS 
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larlj. As the argument stands^ the iniiior premiss 
18 exposed to the objection that there are probably 
many stars the light of which has not yet reached 
the earth ; which objection could not apply to it if 
thus expressed ; 

All the Stan are more dutantfrcm u» than we ate 
fftfm the sun ; but some (or many) stars shed light on 
the earth ; therefore some (or many) things which shed 
Ught on the earth are more distant from us than vie are 
from the sun, 

Syllogismi generales regulas complectitur hoc 
fetrastichon. 

Distribuas medium; nee quartus terminus 
iidsit! 

Utraque nee prasinissa hegaos, nee partlcu- 
laria: 

Sectetur partem conclusio deteriorem : 

Et non distribuat, nisi cum praemissa) ne- 
getv9. 

The first of these lin^s expresses the substance 
of the first five rules above given ; the second line 
refers to the seventh audi tenth rules ; the third ta 
the eighth and eleventh rules j and the last line to 
the sixth and the ninth. The expression of the 
third line is derived from a fancied superiority of 
universal propositions oy^ particulars^ i^od of' 
affirmatives over negatives. 

All these rules of structure are nothing more 
than the application of the two primary canons to 
particular cases. For they simply amount to this; 
that when those circumstances occur which are pro- 
l^ibited by the rules, there is no comparison of two. 
objects with a third term, with which both agree,, 
or with which one agrees and the other di^agrees^ 
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Cbnsequr^iitljf/ Hie vifiiiiients'iin sopikoit'of tlifse 
rMdi consist iotely in an appeal to those caaons., 

' TW beet meay of fivnttliltrfKing^ tl^ mtnd V^ith 
the^e. rule8<i9 'io'^pply thetad M the ^xaminatioo of 
syllogismft. • And for tid» pprpo«e it tntfy b^ roost 
cottVffinietistD ttddptthe MhnVitig method. Obtain 
SI defiaite apprehensioa of- lli« question, or proposi- 
tion to be proved ; and of its component parts or 
extremes.' Then trace tfatf middle term, or hinge 
OB whichr the argunreiit turnfs. Reject iveedl<ess 
words, reddce synon3rknous expressions to the same 
forTOi and Isupply whatever is elliptically left to tht 
jndgnftent'bf the: reader or hearer.' Having tfius i^ 
dttoed the ittolmar argument into a/omtof $yllo-) 
gism f first, observe nrhethei^ the terms are cofrecT 
both as toi Mmberaml'stentfe^ (tales 1. tind S,) and 
Whether the prB^sttioiis are correec its to nunbber. 
(ntleS.) 3^hen, com^pare'the syllogism with the 
rules concerning particolar-and- begative "propflfei^ 
tions ^ rnilee'?^'-*!^') and lastly, examinfe thettiMri- 
hation of the middle tmn, (hiles*4, ^v) and of this 
extremes, (rule 6.)' < - *i ' ^' . 

For example; let the following materM argomeM 
be given; ' ♦,.;....,.,.*,..,. 

Confidence in promiies u "heenUal to . the iktermwrH 
of human ^f^.^ Bmt ihere cmM be no wHjiAnctin 
promi»e$, if men wevetwtvliil^iirperf^rm tkem. Tke 
ebUgetum iher^fbre to perform' premeee is eeteftifali 
to the eame entk,^4md'ik the tgamis degree. {Pak^.y - 

Here the^questiodi ^r'^jpnobleai is; Thtob^aHea 
to perform promisee is edsmtidttoihe'iAtencourse'ljf 
hunuUi life. The t^rm • mf comparison "is, -(not, 
H^/idenee in prdmisee;\huf) dqiiiUitf necesearyrt^ 
treaie eonJ/idenceinpfiMses /^^ftir the imiddle elaose 
of «the aibove senienoe is equivalent Co; The ^sWgit* 
Hon to perform promises is necessary^te irkate^'aff^ 
denee in pfanmm. TbbreforJs ^he xmjit predilV/ is. 
Whatever ie necessary ta create ^cot^idmee inpromieee 
P3 
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istssential to the iniercmtrse. of human life; nhieh is 
implied in tbe first clause. . The formal syllogiam 19 
as follows : 

Whatever is necensarif fo create coit^fidenee in pro- 
mises is essential to the intercourse of human life; but' 
the obligation to perform promises is necessary to create 
confidence in promises ; therefore, the obligation to perr 
form promises is essential to the intercourse of human 
¥^' ... 

In wbich, (1st,) the terms are correct jn sense 
and number; (Sdly^) the propositions are correct in 
number: and arrangemeDt; (Sdly,) tbe rule^ of ne* 
gative and particular propositions are not violated ; 
(4thly,) the middle term is once distributied; and 
(lastly,) the minor extreme, which is distributed in 
the conchiaion, is also distributed in its premiss* 

. Again ; let this argument be examined : 
. The care of the poor ought to be the principal objects 
qf all laacs; for this plain reqaon, that the ri^h arc< 
able to take care of themselves, (Paley.) 
' Here the question or problem may be stated 
thus; The poor ought to be the principal olject of 
care in all laws. The reason given is> The rich are 
able to take care of themselves, * But this is not, in 
fact, the true reason, but another proposition which 
is implied in it, namely. The rich alone are able to take 
care of tltemselves; that is, the nof-rtcA, or the poor, 
are unable to take care of themselves. The argument 
further proceeds on the supposition that every reader 
will spontaneously feel that They who are unable to 
take care of themselves ought to be the principal object 
of care in all laws. The syllogism therefore is : 

They mho are unable* to take care of themselva 
might to be the' prmcip<{l object of care in all law^z 
but the poor are unable to take care of themselves : 
therefore the poor ought to be the principal objects of 
^reinall laws. 

/Which syllbgism will be found consistent witb 
f^ac^ of the above general rules. , 
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Several syllogisors both qorreataadaDcorrect ai*e/ 
given^ for the ^ake pf practice, at tl|e clojc .of thc.^ 
Appendix. . 

5. 4. D^ Modis Syllogisrnorum, 

SUPEREST per hasce regulasinquirere, quot 
modis compoDi possunt tres propositiones de, 
inesse, ut syllogismum conficiant Qua in 
'^ihquisitione duo spf?ctanda sunt ; - 

1. Modtis, sive legitima detertninatio propo^^ 
sitionum secunduoi quantitatem et qualitatem. 

2, Figuray sive legitima dispositio medii cum 
partibus quaestionis. ' ', 

That 'whkh renders the mind acquainted with its 
Qtpn powers is higfdy beneficial .. MetaphysiQal studies, 
render the mind acquainted tvith its own^ ponders i 
therefore metaphysical studies are highly beneficial, 
* !• To describe this syllogism as having the mid- 
dle term employed as the subject to the major ex- 
treme, and predicated of the minor extreme^ is tot 
describe it by the Jigure to which it belongs. JPor 
such a description points out the arrangement of 
the middle term with the two extremes or parts of 
the question or conclusion ; which constitutes the 
jigure of a syllogism. 

2. To describe the same syllogism as consisting 
of three universal affirmative propositions, is to state 
its mode; that is, the proper designation of the 
propositions according to their quantity aud essenv 
tial quality. 

. Modi sunt in universuim 64f. Nam, ut supra 
ostensum est, ac] syllogismum &qiun|;prpi>ppi 
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titiones tantum qUatnor, A. 'E.- L O. - Quare 
poncipi potest quadrtiplex tantum majdr in 
syllogismo ; cailibet' vero majori quadrupled 
tantum minor adjungi ; unde I& paria pne- 
missarum : et singulis pra^missis quadruples 
tantum conolusio ; unde 64 Modi syllofpsmo- 
rum. 

AAA. AAE. A AT. AAO. *AtA. AEE. 
AEI. AEO. ♦AIA. AIE. All. AlO. 'AOA. 
AOE. AOL AOO. ' 

EAA. EAE. EAI. EAO. •EEA. EEE. 
EEL EEO. 'EIA. EIE.^IL EIO. *EOA. 
EOE. EOL EOO. ^ 

lAA. lAE. lAL JAO. 'lEA, lEB- ..lEL 
lEO. •IIA. HE. IIL no. •lOA. lOE. lOL 
. K)Q. ;v.. ^,_ .,;,,. -^ 

OAA. OAE. OALpAQ. •OEA., GEE. 
S OEL OEO.: •OIA. OIEj OIL Oiol 'OOA. 

OOE.OOLOOO. 



This table repreaeitis: all the poBsible woim in 
which any three out of the four jiindi'of pfOfxiBi^ 
tioDB can» l»e plawi'' togeiheri i T<he.\«ii^orlt7:'!of 
tlitm however iBa# li^ •iDadmiasibfe iinlera oomttioo 
sense were banished firom.1|ie/artQf teasopiDg^it far 
the rules of structBre are .nothing mone than an 
arrangement of the dictates of common sense.; '^ The 
slightest compiurison of the modes above enumerated 
with those rules will sb^w which of the copabina- 
tions will t)r9diice correct syllogismiB, and thus anti* 
cipat^ the following eimdierationb ^ 
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£x his excluduntur sedecim per regukm 
7. propter praemissas negantcs, viz. EEA. 
EEE. EEL EEO- *EOA. EOE. EOl. EOO. 
♦OEA. OEE. OEI. OEO. ♦OOA. OOE- 
OOL OOO. Duodecim per reg. 10. propter 
praemissas particularesV viz. II A. HE. III. IIO. 
*IOA. JOB, lOL 100. *OIA, OIE.. OIL 
OIO» Duodecim per reg. 8. : quia proemissa- 
rum altera negate sed non conplusio, viz* 
AEA. AEL AOA. AOL ♦EAA. EAL EIA« 
i;iL.*IEA.lEL*OAA*OAL Octo per reg. 
}L q^uia praeinissairutii: altera particularis e^t| 
sed non conclusion viz.. AIA. AIE. AOE. 
•EIE. ♦lAA. lAE. lEE. *OAE. Denique 
quatuor per reg. 9. quia conclusio negativa 
est sed neutra prsemissarum, viz. AAE» AAO. 
AIO.*lAO.. 

Excluduntur igitur in universum inodi B2 
= 16 + 12 + 12 f 8 + 4; e quibiis multi 
contra plures regulas peccant^ qtkafnvis una 
tantum' ndtetur.' 

Supersiint (64—^59 =) IS modi ad syllo- 
gismum utiles, viz. A A A. AAL AEE.. AEO. 
AIL AOO. *EAE. EAO. EIO. *IAL lEO. 
*OAO. 

This catalogue of excluded modes extends to 
those only which are erroneous as to the quantity 
or the quality of the propositions. But besides 
these^ the mode lEQis essentially and necessarily^* 
incorrect. For the conclusion O requires the dis** 
tribution of the major extreme j which extreme 
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(whether ii b^ subject or predicate) the migor pre- 
xaiBSi I, will not allow to be distributed. It should 
therefore have been stated that there are eleven (not 
twelve) modes in which correct syllogisms may be 
formeil. . 

§. S. Figures St/Uogismorum. 

r IGUR^ Syliogtsraonim snntquatuor*- Nam 
Medium, quoc) cum utroque «xtremo coihpa^ 
ratiir, vel 1. subjicitur majori et tribuitur mi* 
nori, et fit Jignra prima ; vel 2. tribuitbr utrf^ 
que^ et fit secunda ; vel 3, subjicitiir- utrique, ^ 
fit terita ; vel 4. tribuititr majori et sabjidtav 
minori, et fit quaricu Quae omnia 0equenti 
schemate declarantur. 



Dispositio trinm tefrminontmy mlicet majorisi , 
A^ medii B» minor i$ C, in Figura\ 

1. 2. 3. 4. 

B« A* A* B. B* A* A* B. 

C* B. C. B. B* C« B« C« 

C. A. C. A* G A/ C. A. 



Fig. 1, 
Mkd. Maj, 
Min, Med. 
Min. Maj. 



Fig. 2. 
Maj, Med. 
Mm. Med. 
Min, Maj^ 



Fig.s: 

Mbix Maj. 
Med. Min. 
Mitt. Maj* 



Ffg,'4. 
Maj. Med. 
Med. Min. 
Min, Maj. 



. The figures are not arbitrarily arranged, hut ac- 
cording to thp frequency of. theis use. The first- 
figure i» of tbe> greatest practical utility, the fourth 
is of the leastj or rather^.of non^. Of the other 
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two,tbe second 18 o£ move fluent occarrenee and 
admits miore extensive MDi>n«lii8i<ms than the third. 



, Qaare qusslibet .figura excludk adhuc.sex 
Modos: D^ttpe,' '' 

i^ Propter inediamsnon di$trit)utuiD : Prima 
dfiol lAI. OAO* • Secanda quatiior AAA. 
AAL All. lAL Qrfarta duos AIL AOO, ' 
. @. Propter processuoi inajoris illicitum : Pri«« 
ma quatilbr AEE. AEO. AOO. lEO. Sfecunda 
duos lEO. OAO.- Tertia qualuor AEE. AEO. 
AOO. lEO. Quaria duos lEO. OAO- ^ 

3- Proj^ter prbbessum mirioris illiciturn t 
Tertia duos AAA. EAE. Quarta du^os 
AAA. EAE. 



It is obvious that the distribution oif the ternis 
most be affected by their arrangement ) so that a 
mode which is correct under one figure will not be 
so under another. For example, let the mode AAA 
be successively applied to each of the figiires. 

1. They who participate in the s^cwrity of life and 
property conferred by a wdl^ar ranged system of gO' 
vernment are bound by the strongest obligations to 
contribute to the maintenance of that government ; But 
all Englishman participate in that security ; Therefore 
all Englishmen are hmnd to contribute to the mainte- 
nance of government* 

2. All the moral virtues are habits ; But skill in 
the operations of any mechanical art is a habit; Con^ 
sequently skill in the operations of any mechanical art 
U a moral virtue. 

S, All ostriches' have short wings unsuited for 
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JUght; But all osh'iches are land-hirdsi Therefore 
all land-birds have short toings unsuited for flighty 

4. Coal is a stratum of the earth containing much 
vegetftble matter ; But whatever strata contain vege- 
tabic matter are of a later formation than granite ; 
Therrfore whatever is of a later formation than gra-^ 
nite is coal. 

The syUogism in the Jirst figure is correct. That 
\n the second figure is incorrect, for the middle term 
is not distributed* The syllogisms in the third and 
fourth figures are incorrect, on account of the illicit 
process of the minor e:i(treme. And a comparison 
of these errors with the particular disposition of the 
terms will evince that ' they belong, not merely to 
the syllogisms adduced^ but to any syllogisms in 
those figures consisting of three universal affirma- 
tive propositions ; that is^ in the mode AAA. 

In like manner each of the modes, excefft ElO 
and EAO, will be found inaccurate in one or more 
figures. 

Supersunt Modi certo et necessario conqlu- 
dentes ^4 ; sex in qu&libet.Figurft. 

In Mgurd L 

bkr Omne B est A 

iA Omne C est B : Ergo * 

rk Omne C est A. 

cE Nullum B est A 

Ik Omne C . est B: Ergo 

rEni Nullum C est A. 

dk Omiie B est A 
rl Aliquod C est B ; Ergo 
I Aliquod G est A. 
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/E Nullum B est A. 

rl ' Aliquod C est * B: Ergo 

Aliquod C nonest A. 

A Ornne B est A. 

A Omne C est B: Ergo 

1 Aliquod C est A. 

E Nullum B est A. 

A Omne C est B: Ergo 

O Aliquod C non est A. 



1. Barbara. 
Those who derive benefit from every exertion of 
their industry are more likely to be industrious than 
labourers employed by the day; Journeymen who 
work by the piece derive benefit from every exer- 
tion of their industry : Therefore journeymen who 
work by the piece are more likely to be industrious 
than labourers employed by the day. 

2. Cblarent. ' 
No real hardship upon individuals should be au- 
thorized by legislative enactment 3 The impress of 
sailors is a real hardship upon .individuals ; There- 
fore the impress of sailors should not be authorized 
by legislative enactment. v. , 

3. Darii. 
Every thing which obstructs the free course of 
justice deserves the reprobation of the virtuous ; , 
There are modes of enforcing the strict letter, of the 
law^ which obstruct the free course of justice ; 
Therefore there are modes of. enforcing the strict 
letter of the law, which deserve the reprpbation of 
the virtuous. 
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V. 4. Ferio. 

Those who endure dangers and face death merely 
for the sake of acquiring glory to themselves^ with- 
out being influenced by any desire to benefit their 
country, are not possessed of true fortitude -, But 
it cannot be denied that several of the heroes of 
antiquity' endured dangers and fticed death merely 
for the sake of acquiring glory to themselves^ with- 
out being influenced by any desire to benefit their 
country 3 Consequently, several of the heroes of 
antiquity were not possessed of true fortitude. 

5. AAI. 

Every thing which belongs to man is imperfect ; 
All the arts of civilization are of human invention } 
Therefore some of [or, all] the arts of civilization 
are imperfect. 

6. EAO. 

No change of place can satisfy the discontented ; 
All expeditions to foreign countries consist in change 
of place; Therefore some expeditions to foreign 
countries do not satisfy the discontented i [or, no 
expeditions, &c.] 



In Figurd IL 

cEs Nullum A . est B 

A Omne C est B: Ergo 

rE Nullum C est A. 

cAm Omne A est B 

Es Nullum C est B: Ergo 

irEs Nullum C est A. 
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fEs Nullum *A est B ' 
il Aliquod C est B: Ergo 
nO Aliquod C non est A. 

bAr Omne A est . B 
O^ Aliquod C non est B: Ergo 
O Aliquod C non est A. 

E Nullum A est B 

A Omne C est B: Ergo 

Q Aliquod C non est A. 

A Omne A est B. 

E Nullum C est B: Ergo 

O Aliquod C non est A. 

1. Cbsare. 

No conscientious person wilfully violates a solemn 
engagement; Every careless clergyman wilfully 
viplates a solemn engagement : Therefore no care- 
less clergyman is a conscientious person. 

2. Camestres. 

All those who are qualified for sea-service must 
possess some knowledge of the arts of navigation ; 
Mere inland watermen do not possess any know- 
ledge of the arts of navigation : Therefore mere 
inland watermen are not qualified for sea-service. 

3. Festino. 

No man of sound sense can despise the study of 
the classics ; Some modern pretenders to literature 

q2 
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do, however, despise the study of the classics : 
Therefore some modem pretenders to literature are 
not men of sound sense. 

4. Baroko. 
All the fixed stars emit light from themselves -, 
Yet there are some of the heavenly bodies which 
do not emit light from themselves : Therefore some 
of the heavenly bodies are not fixed stars. 





ItiFigttrd in. 
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Omne B est 


A 




Ap 


Omne B est 


C: 


Ergo 


a 


Aliquod C est 


A. 
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Nullum B est 


A 




Ap 


Omne B est 


C: 


Ergo 


tOn 


Aliquod C non est 


A. 
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Aliquod B . est 


A 




Am 


Omne B est 


C: 


Ergo 


u 


Aliquod. C est 


A. 





bOk Aliquod B non est A 

Ar Omne B est C: Ergo 

dO Aliquod C non est A. 

dAt Omne B est A 

Is Aliquod B est C: Ergo 

I Aliquod C . est A. 

/Er Nullum B est A 

h ' Aliquod B est C: Ergo 

On Aliquod C non est A. 
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To be ashamed of One's birth, professioh, or rank 
in life» has been represented as the result of mo^ 
desty ; whereas in reality it is a symptom of pride. 
So that even that which is a symptom of pride has 
been represented as the result of modesty* 

2. DiSAMIS. 

f 
Some practices which the divine law allows are 
under particular circumstances inexpedient -, All 
practices which the divine law allows are in them- 
selves consistent with holiness: Therefore some 
things in themselves consistent with holiness are 
under particular circumstances inexpedient. 

5. Datisi. 

Every kind of pride is wholly inconsistent with 
the spirit of true religion 5 Yet there are several 
kinds of pride which are highly commended by the 
world : Therefore there are feelings highly com- 
mended by the world which are wholly inconsistent 
with the spirit of true religion. 

4. Felapton. 

No conspiracies against the liberty of the country 
lay ar^y just obligation on the conscience j All 
such conspiracies however have the nature of con- 
tracts: Therefore some contracts do not lay any 
just obligation on the conscience. 

5. Bokaroo. 

Some compositions of an imitative nature^ cal- 
culated by sublimity of ijea and beauty of diction 
to expand and delight the mind and to excite every 
noble passion, are not written in verse -, All such 
compositions however are justly called poems: 
Therefore some works justly called. poems are not 
written in verse. 
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No prejiidices are compatible \vith a state of per- 
fection ; But some prejudices areinnoceot : There- 
fore- some innocent things are not compatible with a 
state of perfection. 

In Figurd'^IV. 

brAm Omne A est • B 
An Omne B est C: Ergo 
tip Aliquod C est A. 

cAm Omne A est B 
En Nullum B est C: Ergo 
Es Nullum C est A. 

dim Aliquod A est B 
Ar Omne B est C : Ergo 
Is Aliquod C est A. 

/Ej; Nullum A est B 
A^ Omne B est C: Ergo 
O Aliquod C rion est A. 

fr^ Nullum A est B 

Is Aliquod B est C: Ergo 
On Aliquod C non est A. 

A Omne A est B 

E Nullum B est C: Ergo 

O Aliquod C non est A. 
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1. B&AMANTXP. 

AU diamonds consUt of carbon ; but all carbon is 
combustible : . Therefore some combustible sub- 
stances are diamonds. 

2. Camenbs. 

All the planets are opaque bodies 3 No opaque 
bodies are capable of transmitting light in any 
other way than by reflection : Therefore bodies ca- 
pable of transmitting light in any other way than by 
reflection are not planets. 

3. D1MARI8. 

Some of the inhabitants of the sea have antennae 
and horny jointed legs 5 but all animals of this 
description are insects : Therefore some insects are 
inhabitants of the sea. 

4. Fesapo. 
No vice is to be admitted as a species of relax- 
ation suited to a Christian ; Every species of relax- . 
ation suited to a Christian consists of a cessation 
from ordinary occupations: Therefore some cessa- 
tion from ordinary occupations is not vice. ' 

5. Fresison. 
No fallacious argument is a legitimate mode of 
persuasion ; Some legitimate modes of persuasion 
fail of producing acquiescence: Therefore some 
arguments which fail of producing acquiescence 
are not fallacious arguments. 

Barbara^ Celarenti Darii, Fenoque, prioris : 
Cesare^ Camestresj Festino^ Barofco, secundae: 
Tertia, Darapti^ Disamis^ Datisi, Felaptorif , 
BokardOj Ferison^ habet : Quarts insuper addit 
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Bramantipi Camenei, Dimaris^ Fesapo^ Fresison : 
Quinque Subalterni^ totidcm Generalibus orti^ 
Nomen habent nullum, nee, si bene colligis, 
usunr. 

These lines serve as a memoria technica, to fix on 
the mind without much trouble the various forms 
of correct argument, and w;ith them, the rules 
which follow on the subject of reduction of syllo- 
gisms. The examples of those modes in which a 
subalternate conclusion is given instead of an uni- 
versal are sufficient to shew their inutility. See also 
the observations on the twelfth rule of structure, 
page 158, 159. 



§. 6. De Modorum Demonstratione. 

ATQUE omnes quidem 24? eatenus conclude- 
re, quod in lis convenientia vel dissidium ex- 
tremorum certo atque necessario colligatur, ex 
Principio primo ct secundo abunde constat. 

For it has been before observed that every syllo- 
gism by which an affirmative conclusion is esta- 
blished is an application of the first Canon or gene- 
ral principle; (p. 135.) and that every syllogism in 
which a negative conclusion is inferred is an appU- 
' cation of the second Canon, (p. 136.) 

Quod optinie demonstrat Aristoteles ad.hunc 
niodum, 

Statuit primo Theorema, quod Scholastici 
vocant Dictum de Omni et Nullo; scil. ** Quod 
" praedicatur Universalrter de alio, (i. e. de ter- 
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" mino distributo,) sive afBrmative, sive nega- 
<< tive; praedicatur similiter de omnibus sub eo 
'* contentis." 

Admisso hoc Theoremate (quod axioma 
sponte perspicuum est) constat una, modos 
quatuor priores in prima certo atque necessa- 
rio concludere. Nam eorum major ostendit 
majus extremum praedicari de medio distri- 
buto; ei minor, minus extremum sub medip 
contineri. 

The first figure consists in the application of 
some general principle to a subordinate case. It 
is, for instance, a general principle in which most 
persons will acquiesce^ that^ No system which is m- 
practicable in a targe community is intended to be of 
universal obligation. But, the system of community 
of goods is an especial case subordinate to the sub- 
ject laid down> namely. Systems impracticable in a 
large community. The original principle will there- 
fore be correctly applied to it; namely. Community 
of goods is not a system intended to be of universal ob- 
ligation. 

The fundamental axiom of the first figure is 
usually thus expressed : " Whatever may be either 
" affirmatively or negatively predicated of any uni- 
'' versal or distributed term, may be predicated in 
'* the same manner, (that is, affirmed or dented re- 
" spectively,) concerning every thing comprehended 
'1 under that term." 

Thus if habits are affirmed of all virtues uni* 
versally^ and if prudence, or justice, or benevolence, 
or patience, or temperance, is comprehended under 
the term virtue; then habits may also be affirm- 
atively predicated of each of these. The syllogism 
therefore will be in this form -, 
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. All virtues are habits; 

' Prudence, [or, justice, or benevolence, or patience, 
or temperance,'] is a virtue : 

Therefore prudence [or justice, or benevolence, or 
patience, or temperance'] is a habit, 

AgaiD, in the following syllogism, 

Qjuod bonum, id certe utile; 

Quod honestum^ id bonum; Er^o 

Quidquid honestum, id utile: 
The major extreme ut'de is, in the major premiss, 
predicated universally and affirmatively of bonum; 
but the minor term honestum is declared in the mi- 
nor premiss to be comprehended under bonum; 
therefore utile is predicated in the same manner, 
that is, affirmatively, of honestum; in other words^ 
it is inferred that quidquid honestum est, id utile, 

Qjuod contra naturam est, id Viora est utile : 

Hominem hominis incommodo suum augere commo* 
dum est contra naturam : 

Ergo, hominem hominis incommodo suum augere 
commodum non est utile. 

The major extreme, utile, is, as stated in the 
major premiss, predicated universally, negatively, 
of quod contra naturam est, which is the middle 
term; but the minor extreme, hominem hominis in- 
commodo suum augere commodum, is stated in its 
premiss to be comprised under that middle term : 
therefore the major extreme is predicated negatively 
concerning the minor extreme. 

It is obvious that the major premiss in this figure^ 
inasmuch as it lays down a general principle, must 
be an universal proposition; and that the minor, 
since its office is to assert the subordination of the 
minor term to the middle term, must be affirm- 
ative. 
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tus indigent quo necessitas conclusionis appa- 
reat) prseter ea quae in prsemissis posita sunt: 
et proinde quatuor illi sunt prne cseteris eviden- 
tes. Nam cseteri omnes aliquo vel aliquibus 
egent, quae, utcunque per praemissas necessa- 
ria, in Syllogismo tamen non exprimuntur. 
Quare illos Aristoteles perfectos^ hos imperfec- 
tos dicit ; Scbolastici directos, et indirectos vo* 
cant: quia per illos ad conclusionem, velut ad 
scopum, recla itur; per reliquos eodem per- 
veniri potest, prius tamen alio deflectendum 
est. • 

The illative force of syllogisms in the first four 
modes of the first figure has been already shewn. 
But eVery correct argument in the other figures 
may be reduced to an equivalent syllogism in some 
one of these modes^ by changing one or both of the 
premises into others of the same signification which 
shall involve the principle of the first figure. For 
instance, the following is a syllogism in the second 
figure : 

No birds are viviparous animals ; 

Bats are viviparous animals; therefore. 

Bats are not birds. 
fiut by substituting for the major premiss its 
simple converse, (which is necessarily implied in 
it.) the same argument may be thus expressed. in 
the first figure : 

No viviparous animals are birds ; 

Bats are viviparous animals ; therefore 

Bats are not birds. 
Again, it may be argued in the third figure, that. 

No dishonest measures are really expedient; 
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But some dishonest measures bear the appearance of 
expediency; 

Therefore some measures which bear the appearance 
of expediency are not really expedient. 

To which, the following syllogism in the first 
figure is equivalent; being deduced frooni it only by 
the sitnple conversion of the minor premiss : 

"No dishonest measures are really expedient : 
■ But some measures which bear the appearance of 
expe^ncy. are dishonest; . 

Ther^ore some measures which bear the appearance 
of expediency are not really expedient. 

This process, is denominated Reduction, It is 
usually applied to the purpose of demonstrating the 
correctness of the consequence (that is, the real de- 
pendence of the conclusion on the premises) in the 
modes of the three latter figures. And the evidence 
which is thus afforded is undoubtedly satisfactory. 

It is not however the only or the primary evi- 
dence of the correctness of these modes. Much 
less can it be supposed that they are in themselves 
less accurate forms of argument than those in the 
first figure; or that their conclusions are authorized 
only because they imply certain corresponding forms 
in that figure : although this erroneous apprehension 
has given occasion to the names, imperfect, indirect, 
and inevident, by which they are usually distin- 
guished. If indeed such a distinction were founded 
on truths the first figure would always be the most 
natural form of an argument, which is not the case. 
The following argument^ for instance, is in the 
second figure, in Camestres; a form of very frequent 
use; The real culprit has a deep scar on his left 
cheek; but the prisoner at the bar has no such mark, 
and therefore is not the real culprit. But it can 
scarcely be supposed to owe its correctness to, the 
fact that its premises imply the following harsh 
syllogism in the first figure : 
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No man who has a deep scar on his left cheek is the 

prisoner at the bar ; 
But the real culprit has a deep scar on his left 

cheek; 
Therefore the real culprit is not the prisoner at the 
bar; 
which conclusion implies its converse. 

Therefore the prisoner at the bar is not the real 
culpritl 
Common sense will at once suggest which is the 
more direct and etfident mode of reasoning. 

In fact, each figure consists in the application of 
a distinct and independent axiom or general princi- 
ple. 

The principle of the second figure is this: 
** Whatever universally comprehends any quality 
" disagrees with every thing which excludes that 
" quality; and, whatever universally excludes a qua- 
*' lity, disagrees with every thing which comprehends 
" the same quality." Or it may be thus stated : 
*' If any quality is universally predicable concern- 
" ing any thing or class of things, whatever does 
*' not possess that quality disagrees with that thing 
'* or class : and if a quality is universally (Jenied 
" concerning any thing or class, whatever possesses 
" that quality must also be denied of the same.*' 

Thus, in the premises. Ail real nettles are provided 
with stinging bristles; but the plant called dead-nettle 
is not provided with stinging bristles ; it is asserted 
that a certain quality (viz. being provided with stingy 
ing bristles) may be universally affirmed of real net- 
ties, but is denied of the plant called dead-nettle. 
The inference is that these disagree with each 
dther ; that is. The plant called ^ad-nettle is not 
the real nettled 

Again, the premises, Real nettles have no blossom, 
hut the plant called dead-nettle has hlossomsy shew 
that because real nettles universally exclude the qua-r 
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li|f of having blosiotju, which quality is possessed by 
dead-nettles, these classes disagree wUb. each other. 
The 0onclusioa therefore is that the pUuU ealkd 
dead-nettle is not the real nettle, 

Again, if the quality of makwg good Hse of the 
knowledge acquired is universally characteristic of 
wise men ; and if there are learned men S9\\o do n»t, 
poasess the quality of making good use of their ac- 
quired knowledge; then those learned men destitute 
of that quality must be excluded from the whole 
class of the wise. Hence the argument. All wise 
men make good use of the knowledge they have aC' 
quired; but some learned men do not so; therefore 
some learned men are not wise. 

This principle can only prove disagreement of 
the extremes : and therefore the second figure ad- 
mits of none but negative conclusions; and requires 
a negative premiss. The major premiss must also de- 
note the entire comprehension or, exclusion of the 
quality adduced; that is, it must be universal. 

The principle of the third figuhe is this: '' If 
*' two qualities co-exist in the same subject, (being' 
'* {predicated of the same class, or portion of a class, 
'^ or individual,) it is thereby proved that they may 
*f agree with each other. Or, if one is excluded 
" from, and the other exists in, the same subject, it 
'f follows that they fnay differ from each other.** 
The former case proves the qualities in question to 
be compatible with each other; the latter proves 
them to be separable from each other. Hence the 
conclusions founded on this axiom are neeessarily 
particular. And when the conclusion is negative, 
the major premiss (and not. the minpr) must be 
negative; because the migor terii) is denied of ft 
portion of the minor term; so that tbe miADr pre*, 
vms niusi uniformly be affirmative^ 

If, fur example* the two qualities, responsibilitjfi 
and mortality, are affirmed to co-exist in the • auh-i 
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ject, man, (as expressed by the premises. Ml 
are responsible $ but all men are mortal^) then it 
most follow that. Same mortal beings are reapon- 
sible. • . 

Again ; if, of the two qualities^ virtue and respon- 
sibility, the former is excluded from some men, and 
the latter belongs to the same some menj (which 
must be the case if it belongs to all men,) then the 
quality of virtue Is separable from that of. responsi- 
bility: that is« if some men are not virtuous, and yet 
all men are responsible, it follows that some responsi- 
ble beings are not virtuous. 

This figure frequently admits of a slngtilar noun 
or an accumulation of singular nouns for the term 
of comparison : as, Elijah was translated from earth . 
without experiencing death; yet Elijah was a mere 
man ; therefore a mere man may be translated from 
earth mithovi experiencing death. Again, Meiekness 
is compatible with fearlessness ; for they were combing 
in the character qf the great example of fserfection. 
Again ^ Even infidels have acknowledged the piiriif of 
the moral precepts of Scripture; for Voltaire, Rous- 
seau, and Hume have made such acknowledgment, and 
they are well known to have been infidels. 

The principles of the fourth tiovze nre these: 
" If a class of things, or a part of a class, is com- 
" preherrded in another cWs, and this in a third; 
'* then the first class must comprehend some indi- 
" vidnals befon^ing to the third." Again, " if one 
'* class universally excludes another which is wl>olly 
** or partially comprehended under a third, the finSt 
'* is partially excluded from the third.*' And vice- 
vers^, " if one class is universally comprehended 
" under another, from which a third is wholly ex- 
•' eluded, this third is wholly excluded from the 
•' first." 

The first branch of this mTe applies to the mibdes 
Bramantip znd Dimaris : the second to Fesapo ViXtd 
r2 
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Eresistm : and the third to Camenes. The terms of 
the rule shew that this figure admits of no negative 
premiss unless it be universal^ and of no universal 
conclusion unless it be negative. 



Perfici igitur et revocari atque reduci dici- 
mus indirectos, cum per modum aliquem di- 
rectum illationis suse vim demonstrant. Et 
definitur Reductio, imperfecti modi in perfec- 
tum mutatio, quo necessitas illationis fiat, ex 
inevidenti evidens. Fiet auteiii, quando eviden* 
• ter (Ir. e. in prim^) ostenditur conclusionem 
vi praemissarum vel 1. talem esse; vel 2. aliaiii 
^3se non posse* Unde Reductio est vel osi/en^ 
siva vel ad impossibile. 

Reduction is properly defined^ " The change of a 
" syllogism in one figure into an equivalent syllogism 
** in another figure. ' 

But that branch of reduction which is employed 
to demonstrate the validity of the argument in the 
latter three figures by an appeal to the principle of 
the first figure is defined^ as above, " The changing 
"^an indirect mode into a direct mode^ for the purpose 
" of rendering evident the necessity of its inference.*' 

1. This reduction is osiensive or direct when the 
new premises in' the first figure authorize either the 
identical conclusion of the original syllogism, or a 
conclusion from which the original conclusion can 
be legitimately inferred by conversion, 

2. The reduction is indirect or ad impossibile when 
the correctness of the conclusion is proved by tracing 
the contradiction and absurdity .which would neces- 
isarily follow its denial. 
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Utriusque praxin pro modis nominatis do* 
cent ipsa modorutn nomina a scholaiticis in 
buDc finein conficta. Nain ia lis tres ▼ociiles 
sunt totidem propositiones sjllogismi sui quan- 
titate et qualitate signatae, Gonsonae iniliales 
B. C. D. F. notant moduni prime, ad quern 
fit reductio. S. P. propositionem, quttia vocalis 
proxime antecedens designat, esse in reductione 
convertendam : S simpUciter; P per accidens. 
M transponendas esse praemissas. K reductio- 
nem fieri per impossibile, i. e. pro praemiss^, 
cujus symbolo adhaeret, sumendam esse con- 
clusionis contradictoriam, Quibus ex priB- 
scripto factis, coUigitur in prima conclusio vel 
expositae eadem^ vel eam inferena, Tel prao- 
nussa^ cottttfflsdictoria,. ut in exemplo. 

cEs Nullum A est B 
Ar Omne C est B: Ergo 
E Nullum C est A. 

ad 

cE Nullum B est A 

I A. Omiie C est B: Ergo 

rEnt NaMiim C est A. 



dls Aliquod B est A 

Am Omne B e»t C: Ergo 

h Aliquod C est A. 
r3 
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Bd 

rfA Omne B est C 
rl Aliquod A est B : Ergo 
I Aliquod A est C. 

AAr Omne A est B 
O^ Aliquod C non est B : Ergo 
O Aliquod C non est A. 

ad 

bAr Omne A est B 

6 A Omne C est A: Ergo 

rA Omne C est B. 

§. 7. De Reductioftis validitate. 

REDUCTIONIS ost^siTse yaliditas sic os- 
tenditur. Ex prsemissis reducendi, per cpn- 
versionem imperatam, necessario colliguntur 
praemissss reducti : atque ex lis, per figuram 
primam, conclusio reducti : quae vel ipsa con- 
clusio reducendi erit, vel per illativam conver* 
sionem fiet* 

In ostensive redaction^ the significant consonants 
attached to the vowels which symbolize the pre- 
mises imply directions to make the requisite changes. 
The new premises being thus obtained, the con- 
clusion is to be deduced immediately from them- 
The comparison of this new conclusion With that 
of the original syllogism affords the required evi- 
dence of validity.- When no, significant consonant is 
subjoined to the symbol of the conclusion, (as in 
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Ce$are, Felapton,) the two conclusions are the same. 
But when ^ or p follow the final vowel» the new 
conclusion will be< found reducible to the original 
conclusion by simple or accidental conversion* 

For example : 

cEs The fixed siars do not revolve about a centre ; 
A The planets revolve about a centre : Therefore, 

rE The planets are not fixed stars. 

To illustrate the correctness of this method of 
reasoning, let the premises be so arranged, pr 
changed for others equivalent to them, as to reduce 
them into the first figure. This will be effected by 
the simple conversion of the migor preroiss> a8.in« 
timated by the s annexed to its symbol. The new 
premises, as the initial cdenotes, will bein the mode. 
Celarent: thus. 

No heaven fy bodies which revolve about a centre 
are fixed stars ; All planets are heavenly bodies which 
revolve about a centre: from which premises the 
conclusion must be. The planets are not fixed stars. 
Again; 

' d\ Every modification of pride is sinful ; 

tis Some medications of pride are approved and 

encouraged by the majority of mankind, 
I Some things approved and encouraged by the 
majority rf mankind are sinful. 

In the name Datisi, the letter t has no symbolic 
meaning. The argument is thus reduced to Darii 
by the simple conversion of the minor premiss : 

Every modification of pride is sinful; Some things 
approved by the majority of mankind are modifications 
qf pride : Therefore some things approved by the ma-^ 
jority of mankind are sinfuL 

Again, let the following syllogism be given : . 
../£ Polished brass is not gold; 

lAp Polished brass glitters : 

tOn Not-all that glitters is gold 
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Here, the letters I, t, n, are not symbolic. P de^ 
notes the conversion peraccideng of the minor prev 
miss, to the symbol of which it is annexed. This 
single ^change reduces the premiss into the mode 
Ferio; viz. Polished brass is not gold; but some 
things which glitter are polished brass. And the evi- 
(fent conclusion is the same; Some things vohich 
glitter are not gold. 

Again ; 
frEs Reason is not instinct ; 

Is Instinct i$ a kind of natunU sagacitt^ : 
On Some kind of natural sagacitt^ is not reason. 
Thus reduced to Ferio : 

Instinct is not reason ; Some kind of natural saga- 
city is instinct : Therefore some kind of natural saga* 
city is not reason. 

dls Smne acts of friendship msUtate against jus- 
tice. 
Am All acts of friendship appear virtuous and 

splendid to the thoughiUss : Therefore, 
Is Same things which appear virtuourand splen- 
did to the thoughtless militate against jus- 
Ucc 
The significative conaooants vwhich affect these 
premises are s and m. The latter teaches that the 
premises are to be tranaposed. The former shews 
that the simple converse of the major premiss is to 
cooatitate tlie new minor premiss. These dJisnges 
produce the following premises in the first figure 
in Darii: 

All acts of friendship appear virtuous and splendid 
to the thoughtless. Some acts which militate against 
justice are acts of friendship: from which new pre*- 
mises, the direct conclusion is. Some acts which mi* 
litate against justice appear mrluout and splendid ta 
the thoughtless. Of which the origfftal conclusion 
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is the simple converse ; as the final « in Disamis 
intiaieted. Thus that conclusion and the mode in 
-wrhich it is drawn are shewn to be valid. 

Again ; 

cAm Tlie passions are common to brutes ; 
Es The virtues are not common to brutes •* 
trEs The virtues are not passions. 
Thus reduced to Celarent : 

No qualities common to brutes are virtues; The 
passions are qualities common to brutes : Therefore the 
passions are not virtues* 

Again ; 

btkm Worldly honours are transient vanities j 
An Transient vdnities are sources of certain^ 

.disappointment : Therefore 
tip Some sources qf certain disappointment cere 
ioorldly honours. 
The transposition of the premises produces the 
following new antecedent^ in Barbara : 

All transient vanities are sources of certain disap-, 
pointment ; Worldly honours are transient vanities*. 
The conclusion from which premises is; Worldly 
honours, are sources of certain disappointment: of 
which the original conclusion is the converse pet* 
accidens ; and is therefore inferible from it. 



Reductionls per Impossibile validitas sic 
ostenditur. Quoniam prffimissse ex hypotbesi 
sunt semper verse, ergo contradictoria prae- 
misses nunquam vera: ergo tiontradictoria con- 
clusionis nunquam vera: (nam has simul veras 
esse demonstrator in Barbara) ergo contradic- 
toria conclusionis semper falsa : ergo conclusio 
ipsa semper vera. 
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The argument ab imposiibiU consists in the hy- 
pothetical concession of the fahehcHJd of that which 
is the subject of discussion, and in the tracing of 
such concession to its consequences, so as to shew 
that it necessarily involves some manifest absurdity 
or impossibility. As truth cannot be either absurd 
or impossible, it follows that the thing conceded is 
not true; and consequently the dependence of the 
proposition contended for on the premises from 
which it has been deduced is inconlroyerlible. 

When therefore this method of reasoning is ap-. 
plied to the reduction of Syllogisms, the following 
process is adopted. The proposition to be ests^ 
blished is that the conclusion deduced by a certain 
mode of syllogism is valid; that is> is necessarily 
true provided the premises be true. To prove 
this it is pro tempore conceded, that although the 
premises are true, yet the conclusion is false. And 
from this concession it is shewn, by the change 
directed in each case, that one of the premises must 
unavoidably be false : and consequently that the 
objector, if consistent, must be guilty of the absurd*- 
ity of believing the same thing to be at once both 
true and false. 

This kind of reduction is necessary only in those 
two modes in which one premiss is particular nega^ 
tive ; namely, Baroko and Bokardo, And tlie tech- 
nical method consists in substituting the contradic- 
tory of the conclusion for the particular n^ative pre- 
miss, as is denoted by the symbol k attached to it. 
For example, 

bA The contented are happy ; 
rOk Some men are not happy : 
O Some men are not contented. 

In the place of the minor premiss, to which the 
symbol k is attached, substitute the contradictory 
of the conclusion : the new premises will then be, 
in Barbara, 
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The contented are happy ; 

All men are contented : 
whence is deduced the direct conclusion^ All men 
are happy. 

Now the origin&l premises are (by hypothesis) 
true ; therefore the contradictory of either of them 
is false : but the new conclusion is the contradictory 
of the original minor premiss: therefore that new 
conclusion is false. But that conclusion is correctly 
inferred from the premises in Barbara. Therefore 
one of those premises is false : this cannot be the 
major premiss, (which is the same as the original 
uiQjor^ and has been granted to be true :) therefore 
the minor premiss is false: therefore its contradic- 
tory is true: but its contradictory is the original 
conclusion: therefore the original conclusion is 
true, and correctly inferred from the premises. 

Again ; . 

bOk Some legal coins possess no intrinsic value ; 
Ar All legal coins have an adventitious value : 

dO Some things which have an adventitious value 
possess no intrinsic value. 

By adopting the contradictory of this conclusion 
for a major premiss^ and retaining the minor pre-r 
miss, the following syllogism will be produced in 
Barbara. 

All things which have an adventitious value possets 
also an intrinsic value ; 

All legal coins have an adventitious value : 

All legal coins possess an intrinsic value. 

But this conclusion is false, for it oontradicts Uie 
original premiss : therefore the new miyor premiss 
is false: therefore its contradict4)ry» wbich is the 
original conclusion, is true. 

The reduction ad impossibile may be entirely 
superseded by the use of the method of conversion 
by contraposition, described on pages 124 — 1^6. In 
both the m6des in question, (Baroko and Bokardo,) 
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the major premiss must be converted in this mariner ; 
and in Bokardo the premises must be transposed. 

Let the following be a syllogism in Baroko : 
Profitable property will produce an income more 
than sufficient to replace the expenses attendant on it;- 
Bat some coal-mines ivill not produce such an income ; ' 
Tlierrfore some coal-mines are not profitable property. 

By converting the major premiss by contraposition, 
the minor premiss is rendered affirmative^ (the ne- 
gative particle being combined with the predicate,) 
and the new syllogism is in Ferio, Thus : What- 
soever ufUl not produce an income more than sufficient 
to replace the expenses attendant on it is not profitable 
property; But some coaUmines will not produce such 
an income : There/ore some coal-mines are not profit" 
able property. 

. Again^ let the following syllogism in Bokardo be 
given to be reduced. 

Some systems of unjust exaction have not been fol- 
lowed by immediate punishment ; 

All systems of unjust exaction incur guilt: 
' Therefore, some things which incur guilt have not 
been followed by immediate punishment. 

By converting the major i^temn^ by contraposition, 
and transposing the premises, a syllogism is formed 
in Darii; thus, 

All systems of unjust exaction incur guilt; 

Some things which have not been followed by im- 
mediate punishment are systems of unjust exaction : 
Therefore, 

Some things which have not been followed by imme- 
diate punishment incur guilt. 

The conclusion from the original premises is the 
simple converse of the new conclusion, and conse- 
quently inferible from it. 

The latter process may be more simply described 
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Ibus; by combining the negative with the major 
extreme the syllogism is reduced to Ditamis, and 
the reduction to the first figure may be performed 
according to the directions given for that mode. 



§. 8. Figurarum Regula spedale^. 

PERSPICUUM est ex antedictis 

I. Syllogismos simplices, certo atque nepes^ 
sario concludentes, fieri 24 modis : 6 in quali- 
bet figura. • 

II. Et in aliquo istorum modorum probari 
posse conclusionem quamlibet de inesse: nem- 
pe A uno modo, E quatuor, I septem, O duo- 
decim. Et rursus; in prim$, conclusionem 
quamcunque: In secundft, omnes et solas nega- 
tives: In terti^, omnes et solas particulares : In 
quarts, quamlibet prseter A . De prsemissis deni- 
que, quod in prim& et secund^, major semper uni- 
versalis est : in prima et tertia^ minor affirma- 
tiva : In secund^, preemissarum altera negativa : 
aliaque ejusmodi; quae ipsa modorum nomina 
satis indicant. 



An universal affirmativt conclusion can be deduced 
only from two universal affirmative premises^ in 
the first figure, in the mode Barbara* 

Universal negative conclusions may be proved by 
the first figure^ in Celarent ; by the second figure, in 
Cesare and Camestres ; and by the fourth figure, in 
Camenes, 
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Particular affirtnathe conclusions may be proved* 
by fig. 1. Id Darii and AAL— by fig. S. in DaraptU 
Dmanis, and Diiiist; — by fig. 4. in Bramantip and 
Diman$. 

Particular negative conclusions may be proved by 
each of the figures : namely, in Ferioj of the first 
figure ; Festino, Baroko, in the second fi^re j Fe- 
lapton, Bokarda, and Ferisan, of the third; Fesapo, 
and Fresison, of the fourth figure; together with 
the subalternates of the four modes by which uni- 
versal negatives are proved. 

The following table represents the propositions* 
according to their quantity and essential quality, 
which are admissible in each figure. 



Fig. 



1. 
2. 
3. 
4. 



Majwr Premiss, 



Universal. 

Universal.* 

Any. 

Any but O. 



Minor Premisi, 



Afiirmative. 
Any. 

Affirmative. 
Any but O. 



Conclusion, 



Any. 

Negative. 
Particular* 
Any but A. 



* In the second figure, one of the premises 
must be negative^ 



These special rules have already been shewn 
(p. 178, and 181 — 183.) to flow immediately from 
the general principles, on which the figures depend. 

But they may also be established by the following 
technical analysis of each figure. 



FiEST Figure, 

A, £. M&n,,..—Maj, 
A, h i)/i».— .^..Meo. 
A, I, E, O. Min.. MaJ. 
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Rule 1. The Minor Premiss must be affirmaiwe. 
For if otherwise, let it be negative: then the 
major premitt must be affirmative f and the con- 
elusion must be negative. The affirmative major 
does not distribute the predicate, which must, by 
the figure^ be the major extreme. But the con- 
clusion, being negative, distributes that major ex- 
treme. Therefore the process of this extreme is 
illicit. Therefore the minor premiss must not be 
negative : that is^ it must be affirmative* 

Rule 2. The Mejar Prenass of the first figure 
must be universal. 

For the minor premiss must be affirmative: 
therefore the middle term, which is its predicate, is 
not distributed. Therefore it must be distributed 
in the major premiss, in which, by the figure, it is 
the subject. But universals alone distribute their 
subject. Therefore the Major Premiss must be ur^i- 
tersal. 

Second Figtjrs. 



Aj E. 

E, O; A, I; 

E3 O. 



Min Med, 

Min,^,,>.*MQJ0 



Rule U One of the pretnises in the second figure 
must be negative. 

For the figure requires that the middle' term 
be the predicate of both the premiitf. But if 
both are affirmAtive, the middle term .is not once 
distributed : for negatives alone distribute the pre- 
dicate. Therefore one of the premises must he nega- ' 
tice. 

Rule 2. The Concludon in the second figure must 
be negative. Because one of the premises must be 
negative. 

82 
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Rule 3. The Major Premiss in the sec&nd figure 
must he universal, 

For> the conclusion being negative^ the major 
extreme is distributed. It must therefore be dis- 
tributed in the major premiss; in which it is the 
subjects But universals alone distribute the sub- 
ject: Therefore ihe major premiss must be vni- 
versaL 

Third Figure. 



A, E, I, O. 
A, I. 
I, O. 



Med..,— Mq;. 

MED......MtR. 

Min Maj. 



Rule 1. The Minor Premiss must be affirmative. ^ 
For, if it were negative^ the major premiss must 
be affirmative^ and consequently would not dis- 
tribute its predicate^ which is the major extreme. 
But the conclusion, being negative, would require 
the distribution of that extreme. Therefore the 
process would be incorrect. Therefore the minor 
premiss must be affirmative. 

Rule 2. The Conclusion of the third figure must he 
particular. 

For the minor premiss (which must be affirma- 
tive) does not distribute the predicate, which, by 
the figure, is the minor extreme^ Therefore the 
mipor extreme cannot be distributed in the con- 
clusion. But particulars alone have the subject un- 
distributed. Therefore the conclusion must be par- 
ticular. 

Fourth Figure. 



A, E, I, 
A, E, I. 
E, I, O. 



Maj. Med. 

MED...M*Mtn. 
Min Maj, 



■:j^.;--^ai^'g: 
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Hule 1. A particular negative premiss is inadmis^ 
sible. 

l.'If the major preni{«8 b9 particular negative^ 
the major es^treme^ being its «ubject^ is not distri^ 
buted. But the conclusion must be 0, in which 
that e^reme must be distributed. Therefore an 
illicit process occurs. Therefore th^ major premiss 
may not be particular negative.^ 

H. If the minor premiss be O, the middle term, 
which is the subject, is not distributed. But the 
major premiss must be A. Therefore the medium? 
which Is the predicate^ is Again undistributed. 
Therefore the minor premiss may not he 0. 

Rule % An uninersal affirmative conclusion cannot 
he proved in the fourth Jigure, 

For fuch a conclusion can be deduced only from 
universal affirmative pi^mises. $ut the minor ex*- 
treme is, by the figure, the prediisaie of -its premiss* 
Therefore it is not distributed. Therefore it cannot 
be distributed in the conclusion. Therefore the 
conclusion cannot be universal affirmative. 

An acquaintance with these rules simplifies the 
method of scrutinizing au argument. When a syl- 
logism is reduced to form, it becomes easy, by 
comparing it with the special rules of the figure 
to which it belongs, to decide whether the con- 
clusion has a real dependence on Ithe pnemifes, and 
is legitimatdy deduced from it. The occasional 
exercise of thus analyziag a good parliamentary 
debate, pr a judicial speech, would t^nd to produce 
a tact and readiness in discerning the force and 
cogency of an argument, and ^ perspicuity (free 
however from the technicality of formal syllogism) 
In expressing a traio of reasootng. The promis- 
cuous syllogisms given at the close of the Appen* 
dix will serve as a more simple exercise of the 
aame nature. 

S3 
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The subsequent examples exhibit errors against 
each of these rules. 

1, 1. Self 'denying acts of virtue are followed by 
an inward satisfactions but the exercise of gratitude 
is not a self-denying act of virtue; and consequently 
is not followed by any inward satisfaction. 

Air is essential to the support of human life ; but 
the light of the sun is not air : therefore the light of 
the sun is not essential to the support of human life, 

2, Some of the ancient Greeks had confessedly a 
much higher relish for all the beauties of oratory than 
the moderns* But among ilie ancient Greeks are to be 
reckoned the Lacedamonians ; these therefore had a 
higher relish than the moderns for the beauties of 
oratory. 

Some animals have been discovered imbedded in 
stone, in which they must apparently have existed since 
the deluge; but all elephants are animals; there- 
fore some elephants have been found imbedded in stone 
apparently from the time qf the deluge. 

II. 1^2. Whatsoever is better than strength is pe- 
culiarly characteristic of man as distinguished from 
the brute creation: reason, for instance, is peculiarly 
characteristic of man in thai preeminent point of view : 
reason, thertfore, is better than strength. 

The electric fluid is a very subtle penetrating 
substance: the galvanic fluid is also a very subtle 
penetrating substance : therefore the galvanic fluid is 
the same as the electric fluid, 

3, Some implements qf husbandry are of modern 
invention; but phuehs are not qf modem invention: 
therefore some ploughs are not implements of husbandry. 

Some vegetable substances are specifically lighter 
than water ; but no metals are specifically lighter than 
water; therefore some metals are not vegetable sub- 
stances. 

III. 1. The Epicureans thought that the universe 
was created by the casual concurrence of atoms, . But 
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the Epicureani ufere not Peripateties : The Peripate- 
tics therefore did not hold that doctrine^ 

2, If it cannot be denied that every act of virtue if 
beneficicU to society; and is at the same time an act 
advantageous to the individual who performs U: must 
it not folhrv that whatever act is advantageous to the 
agent is likewise beneficial to society ? 

IV. 1. There have been men of great eminence mho 
have not had the advantage of a liberal education ; 
^t those who have enjoyed that advantage are re- 
sponsiblefor the good employment ofever^ talent with 
whidh they have Been endowed: theref&re some of those 
who are thus responsible have not been men of great 
eminence. 

^. All those objects which afford pleasure to the 
im(^ination are at once great, and uncommon, and 
beaut^vl; for, whatever combines these three qualities 
seems to enlarge the mind, to gratify curiosity, and to 
diffuse a delightful satisfaction and interest throughout 
the soul: and it is evident that whatever produces these 
effects must afford pleasure to the imaginalion. 



Alque hinc facile colli^tur, ii»speeto>«che- 
mate modoruniy quali medio probanda sit quae- 
stio omnis de inesse. £. g. Q^iaestio A probstur 
in Barbara; medio, de quo praedieatam quae* 
stionis universaliter affirmatur, quodque de 
^ubjecto qusesiioois affirmatur Itidem univer* 
aaliter: et aic de caoteris. 

Thus, / may be (myi'ed> either by a middle term 
wholly comprehended under the predioate and pafw 
tially comprehending the subject, as in DarH : or 
by a middle term representing a class pr individuBl 
of which both extremes are quaiities, as in DarapH, 
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Disamis, and Datisi: or by a middle term compre- 
hending the predicate and comprehendefd by that 
class of which the subject represents a portion^ as 
in Bramantip and Dimaris, 

Again^ to prove O, any one of the four principle$ 
on which the figures are respectively founded may 
be employed. 

Adverte tamen qood imperite dUpulantis est 
afferre modum innominem : ponet enim in 
prfiemissis plusquam opud est ad conclusionem. 
Quare et innomines hactenus sunt incensi; 
quamvis negari nequeant^ sicubi per inscitiam 
adhibentur. 

See the observations on the twelfth rule of struc- 
ture, page 158 — 160. 

Adverte etiam, quod figura quarta tribus 
casteris deterior est : cum aliis de cattsis, turn 
ex hoc prffisertim, quod medium dicat de ma- 
jori, bunc de minori, minorem de medio, h, e. 
medium nugatorie de seipso. 

For instance : 

All metaphi^sical enquiries are involved in some de-- 
gree of obscurity : 

But all things involved in obscurity are liable to 
much error : 

Thertfore some things liable to error are metaphy- 
sical enquiries. 

. This syllogism predicates the medium involved in 
obscurity of the major term metaphysical enquiries; 
this is predicated (in the conclusion) of the minor 
term, things liable to error: and this minor term is 
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predicated (in the minor premiM) of the medium 
involved in obscurUy. That is, the class or aggre- 
gate denoted by the term, things involved in obtcu" 
rity, is represented to comprehend all mdapkysical 
enquiries; the term metaphysical enqmries is asserted 
to comprehend some things liable to error; and eome 
things liable to enor are represented to comprehend 
every thing (hat is involved in obscurity. Thus it is 
implied, in a circle, that the middle term, things 
involved in obscurity, comprehends things involved in 
obscurity; which is nugatory* 

The same observation applies also to each of the 
extremes: Thus, by tracing the terms in a retro* 
grade order, we find it asserted that the major ex- 
treme* metaphysical enqmries, is predicated of the 
minor extreme, things liable to error; this is predi- 
cated of the middle term, things involved in obscu* 
» rity ; and this again of the migor extreme, metaphy^ 
steal enquiries : that is, the major extreme is nuga- 
torily predicated of itself. 

The fourth figure is indeed useless ; and is intro- 
doced only for the ^ake of displaying all the possi- 
ble modes of syllogistic argument. It is- probable 
that it has seldom, if ever, been employed in the 
course of real argument ; and the mind seems to 
revolt from every example of it which is adduced 
even for the purpose of illustration. 

The first figure is sometimes made to assume the 
appearance of the fourth by the transposition of its 
premises: a transposition which is strongly ui^ed 
by some as the proper order. Their chief argument 
however is derived from an inaccurate concepttoo 
of the nature of the middle term. Overlooking its 
connexion with the extremes, and thus neglecting 
to advert to the meaning of the word medium as 
bearing reference to its correlates major and minor, 
(as illustrated under the finst rule of structure, page 
140.) they take the word only in a mechanical sense. 
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as implying that it occupied the middle place. 
They would therefore argue thus : 

A child bearing testimony in its father* s cause is ah 
interested witness: but interested witnesses are not 
admissible in' courts of justice : therefore a child bear^ 
ing testimony in its father's cause is not admissible in 
courts of justice. 

But such an arrangement is obviously unphilo- 
sophical. Whereas the statement in the first place 
of the broad incontrovertible principle. Interested 
mtnesses are not admissible in courts of justice, pre- 
pares the mind for an involuntary acquiescence in 
the subordinate assertion, that a child bearing testi- 
mony in its father* s cause {being an interested witness) 
is not admissible in courts of justice. 



§. 9« De Enthymemate^ ^c. 

SYLLOGISMIS etiam adnumerantur aiiae 
argumentorum species; quae nee stricte lo» 
quendo Sjllogismi sunt, nee ita tamen peccant, 
ut propterea mereantur ^xcludi: in quibus 
scilicet reticetur argument! pars aliqua, sed 
quam proclive est cogitatione substituere. 

1. Enthymema ; cujus antecedens constat 
propositione et judicio ; nam judicium est 
propositio in mente; e. g. Homo est animal; 
ergo est vivenx. Dicitur etiam Aristoteli Sj/I- 
logismus Oratorius ; et, si Integra ejus vis con- 
tineatur in unicft propositione, sententia Enthy^ 
mtmatica; utrumque QmuiWitxio sententia cum 
ratione ; ut, Mortalis cum sis, immortale ne ge-- 
ras odium. Deest illi ad Syllogismum altera 
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prffimissarum ; utrnm vero major an mihor^ ex 
quaestione digndscitur. 

In an enthymemi the conclusion Is drftwn from 
two premises of which only one is expressed. It 
is, as to form^ a defective syllogism^ in which the 
writer or speaker relies on the common sense of his 
reader or hearer to supply the suppressed premiss. 
Hence it is said that the antecedent consists of a 
proposition and a judgment : that is, of one premiss 
expressed and the other implied. 

Every enthymem contains the three terms of the 
syllogism which it represents. One of these terms 
(namely, one of the extremes of the question) occurs 
twice } the middle term and the other extreme are 
each expressed but once. The suppressed premiss 
is to be supplied by comparing with the middle term 
that extreme which occurs only once. 

For example: The human soul is immaterial; 
consequently it is immortal. Here the conclusion is. 
The human soul is immortaL The minor extreme is, 
the human soul ; which term also occurs in the ex- 
pressed premiss, The human soul is immaterial. 
This is therefore the minor premiss. And it com- 
pares its extreme with the middle term immaterial. 
The major extreme is immortal ; and the suppressed 
proposition is. Every thing immaterial is immortal. 
The complete syllogism therefore is in Barbara j 
napiely, . 

Every thing immaterial is immortal ; 
But the human soul is immaterial ; 
Therefore the human soul is immortaL 

It is most frequent, in enthymems, to express 
the minor premiss -, since this is usually more liable 
than the' major to be called in question. The 
major premiss is generally a proposition of a more 
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general -nature^ and therefore better known, and 
less exposed to con trad ictioo or doabt. 

For instance ; We enjoy a greater degree ofpolitU 
cat tiherty than any civilized people on earth, and can 
therefore have no excuse for a seditious disposUion-, 
The in(ijor premiss is here understood 3 Those who 
^i^ « greater degree of political liberty than any 
other civilized ptople on earth, have no excuse for a 
seditious disposition. 

The power of ridicule is a dangerous faculty ; since 
it tempts its possessor to find fault unjustly, and to 
distress some for the gratification of others. This 
sentence comprehends two enthymems: for there 
are two middle terms. And the major premises 
respectively implied in each are^ That which teinpts 
its possessor to find fault unjustly is a dangerous' 
faculty; and. That which induces its possessor to dis- 
tress some for the gratification of others is a dangerous 
faculty. 

Those only who understand other languages are 
competent to treat correctly of the principles of their 
own ; sin,ce such a competency requires a philosophical 
view of the nature of language in general. Here the 
major premiss is suppressed, and the sense of the 
direct conclusion is more emphatically conveyed 
by the use of its contrapository converse. The 
syllogism is in Barbara : 

411 who have a philosophical acquaintance with the 
general nature of language understand other languages 
besides their own ; ' ' 

All who are competent to treat correctly of the prin- 
dples of their own language have a philosophical , ae* 
quaintance with the general nature of language ; 

Therefore, all who are competent to treat correctly 
of the principles of their own language understand 
other languages besides their own. 

Or by retaining the contrapository form through- 
tiut, it may be thus stated, in Cetarent:: 
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Those who have not a jMosophioal viem ^ ike 
general nature f^ language ure Mft competent to4reat 
correctly of the princ^des of their own ; 

But those who do not understand other language^ 
have not a philosophical view of the general nature of 
language ; 

Therefore, those who do not understand other lanm 
guages are not competet^ to treat correct^ of the prin* 
ciples of their own. 

Or again it may be thus expressed^ 

Whatever requires a philosophical view of language 
in general requires an acquaintance with more than 
one language; 

Tfie ability to treat correctly of the principles of our 
own language requires a philosophical view of language 
in general; 

Therrfore, that ability requires an acquaintance 
with more than one language. 

If however it happens that the minor premiss is 
very obvious ^ or if it is desirable to give a par- 
ticular prominence and emphasis to the major pre* 
miss^ the former is suppressed. For example: 
During every protracted war it happens {for whatever 
throws capital into new channels will produce this 
effect) that various profitable branches of commerce 
are carried to a great extent : that is, 

Whatever throws capital into new channels occasions 
the carrying various profitable branches of commerce to 
a great extent. 

But every protracted war throws capital into new 
channels. 

. Therefore, every protracted war occasions the carry- 
ing various profitable branches of commerce to a great 
extent. 

The minor premiss, though essential to the argu- 
ment^ was too wellknbwn to the audience to which 
it was> addressed^ to require a formal statement. 

Ridicule is a dangerous weapon ; for such, infaet. 
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is every talent hy which a man stirs up a secret enmiitf 
against himself. The suppressed premisst is the mi- 
nor; Ridicule is a talent by which a man stirs up a 
secret enmity against himself* 

The enthymematic form is best a<]apted to the 
first figure. It is indeed rarely thought necessary 
to express both the premises in this figure, unless 
it be for the purpose of adding some explanation or 
modification, or an incidental argument to confirm 
them. Thus no one can hesitate to fill up the logi- 
cal ellipsis, when he reads. The study of mathe" 
matics is essential to a complete course of education, 
because it induces a habit of close and regular reason^ 
ing; in which the major premiss is omitted: or. So 
great is the importance of a habit of close and regular 
r^soning, that the study of mathematics must be essen- 
tial to a complete cburse of education : in which the 
minor premiss is omitted. The syllogism is in 
Parbara : 

Whatever induces a habit of close and regular rea- 
spning is essential to a complete course of education: 

The study of mathematics induces a habit of close 
and regular reading: 

Therefore the study of mathematics is essential to a 
complete course of education. 

In the second figure the enthymem is not so 
uniformly employed, because it frequently occurs 
that neither of the premises is more obvious or ge- 
neral than the other. For example, the syllogism^ 

Involuntary ir^rmities excite compassion rather than 
reprehension ; which is by no means the case with m- 
cious habits; these therefore cannot be judged to be 
involuntary; is a more natural form than the en- 
thymem. Vicious habits must not be classed among 
involuntary infirmities, because they do not excite com* 
nassion, hut rather reprehension. 

The third figure is> for the same reason > still less 
t2 
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frequently expressed in a form pureljr entfajnne- 
matical: The two premises are however very com'-, 
monly compressed into one sentence ; which gives 
to the argument the appearance, although not the 
exact character, of the enthymem. For instance ; 
" A man remarkable for the knowledge of nature and 
of policy, the wisdom of his maxims, the justness ^f his 
reasoning, and the variety, distinctness, and strength 
of his characters, may want exactness in his diction 
and be careless in the art of nriting ; for we find both 
these equalities united in Lord Clarendon^ 

Here the last clause represents two premises; 
Lord Clarendon wants exactness, &c, ; Lord Claren^ 
don was a man- remarkable for the knowledge ofna--. 
ture, &c, 

- Again ;* Hard substances may be elastic } for wory 
is both heard and elastic, ; - 

A correct enthymem may often appear to con- 
tain more than tliree terms ^> but this is occasioned 
merely by the deviation from strict form. For in- 
Btaince; 

Whatever is done skilfully appears to be done with 
ease; and art, when U is once- matured to habit, 
vanishes from observation. We are therefore more 
powerfully excited to emulation by those who have at- 
tained, the highest degree of excellence, and whom we 
can therefore with least reason hope to excel. That is. 

Acts performed with the greatest apparent ease are 
the most powerful excitements to emulation: 

But the acts of those who have attained the highest 
degree of excellence and whom we can with least rea^ 
son hope to surpass are performed with the greatest 
apparent ease; 

Therefore the acts of such persons are the most 
powerful excitements to emulation' 

The usual form of an epthyniem is that of a 
complex causal sentence. But its force is often 
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concentrated into one simple grammatical sen- 
tence : which is denominated an pithymematk ^en* 
imiee. Thus the single proposition^ The example of 
Virgil skews that even a great poet may he seduced 
into some faults by the practice qf imitation, repre« 
sents the following syllogism in Daraptu 

Virgil was seduced into faults by imitation ; 

Virgil was a great poet; Therefore 

Some great poet has been seduced into faults by tmi« 
tation. 

Again ; The apparent insufficiency qf every tntft* 
vidual to his own happiness or safety compels us to 
s^k from one another assistance and support. This 
appears at first sight to be no more than a simple 
proposition. But it involves an argument; it con* 
sists in the application of a general principle to a 
particular case. It is equivalent to, 

All beings which are manifestly insufficient to their 
own happiness or safety are compelled to seek from 
each other assistance and support: But every indi- 
vidual of the human race is so : Thertfore' every indi* 
vidual, &c. • 

Thus Nehemiah's question^ Should such a man as 
I flee? involves the following argument : They who 
6re raised up by Divine Providence to accomplish a 
great and beneficial undertaking, should not be ready 
to flee from the appearance of danger: but such am I; 
I ought not therefore to flee. 

Again, the query of the unbelieving Pharisees 
was an enthymematic sentence: How can a man 
that is a sinner do such miracles? The following 
syllogism represents the train of thought which 
suggested that question: Sinners are not endued from 
above with the power of working miracles: this man is 
a sinner : therefore he is not endued with the power cf 
working miracles. Their minor premiss was false 5 
and therefore, (the consequence, or connexion of the 
conclusion with the antecedent, being correct,) 
their inference was also false* 
T d 
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< Demosthenes very forcibly compresses three nr^ 
guments into one eothymematic septeoce, vrYi^a, in* 
stirring up hi» country to espouse the cause of .the 
democratic party in Rhodes against the aristocracy, 
and their ally the Queen of Caria, he says. 

Owe Mta^hf ii vfMtf, ^ntf ^A^m»i, fiti^fitt^f iif^^m- 

Two arguments are emphatically contained in 
the foIloTving sentence -, 

AmtHmfMfiitf. (^Anub.) Xehophon was ^u^ an indwi' 
dual, and he. was an Athenian; this would render 
his authority obnoxious^ to. Lacedaemonians ; . that/ 
to all accustomed to a popular or mixed govern*, 
ment. 

: The argument from the frailty of human nature 
is very frequently thus implied in the poets, and 
other writers. For instance 5 n^«y^ ^ »u!^uf •xXit 
iif 0^0^09 x^*' (Soph.) ' that is, m^^H%vt d»T«, ol: «3W|g 
gn^^mtci^ Ufki, Again, T« ytf^ 4»^(r«(M<v, M^«%%vi Sv- 

\m, xmf ^n rl fii^tot, (Herod.) 

The following are ^examples ^f enthymems and 
enthymematic sentences. 

Real learning is too valuable a thing to be within 
the grasp of the idle. 

I ask your lordships, whether parliament will be in 
a state to transact public business, or be attended by a 
student number of members, while engaged in pre- 
paring for a public election. 

The meanest individual may apply to the law for 
his defence ; for actual safety and the full assurance 
of safety are alike the right of all: that is, ^// have 
a right to (hat safety and assurance of safety which 
the law provides: and therefor^ the meanest individual 
has that right. Or thus, That which is the right of 
all is the right of the meanest; but the safety which 
the law provides is the right of all; therefore, S^c. 

Popular commotions ^4hough commencing on a ^m,aU 
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scale, are ifo liabls to ripen into ^ystemaUc sediiioni 
that they, ought to be speedily and demwely checked* . 
. Popular commotions^ however small the scale. on 
tpJuch they hegin, ought to be speedily and dedsivej^ 
checked, on account of their great UabiUty io ripen 
v^to systematic sedition, 

Tfiat which, if left to ite own course,, though pro». 
ceeding from circumstances apparently unimportant, 
has a tendency to advance to systematic sedition, {and 
this is undoubtedly the .nature of all popular conHno- 
iions, however intignjficant in their origin,) calls for a 
speedy and decisive check. 

Shame is not a virtue; for it hears the character of a 
pasmn rather than of a habit. 

The enthycnem is obviously adapted to fallacious 
arguTTients ; because^ although the implied premiss 
IS known, yet the attention is not so strongly . 
arrested to it ; and therefore it may be false, or if 
true may occasion an incorrect reasoning, without 
being so readily delected. Thus it has been urged, 
** / can shew the Protestant that many parts of the 
Bible are wanting: Where are the books qf the Wars of 
the Lord ? the books of Jasher, of Samuel, of Nathan, 
of Gad, of Iddo, qf Ahijah,, of Jehu, and of Shemei- 
ah ? Where are the songs and the natural history of 
Solomon, or the Epistle from Laodicea ? But if the 
Protestant has not the whole Bible, that which he has 
.cannot be <jl sufficient rule of faith to him,"* The first 
of these arguments, (for the sentence obviously 
comprehends two) is in the third figure, and assumes 
for its minor premiss the false proposition, that 
the books enumerated were parts of the Bible, or inspired 
writings. 

The infidel urges, The New Testament was not 
jvritten at the date when it professes to have been 
written, for it was never heard of until the Council of 
Laodicea, Put the fallacy is detected by coinpleHing 
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thesyllogiam -, thus. No series of independent iraets or 
wriiings can exist before they are collected into one book 
and comprised under a common tiiie ; the New Testa* 
meni is a series of independent tracts or writings ; 
therefore the New Testament did not exist before it 
was collected into one book and comprised under a 
common title. The major premiss is false. 

Agaio, Forgery must be punished toith death, for U 
absolutely requires a powerful and decisive check. 
That is. Some powerful and decisive check is requisite to 
prevent the commission of forgery : but the infliction of 
death is a powerful and decisive check; therefore the 
infliction of death is requisite to prevent the commission 
of forgery. But this is unsouDd, the middle term 
being oodistribated. Or if thus represented, What'^ 
ever is the only decisive check is requisite to prevent 
forgery; but death is the only decisive check, ^c, 
the minor premiss lies open to controversy. 

2. Inductio; in qu^ ponitur quantum opus 
est de singulis, et deinde assumitur de univer'* 
sis ; ut, Hie et tile et isle magnes trahitferrum ; 
ergo omnis. Est igitur Enthymema quoddam ; 
nempe Syllogismus in Barbara, cujus minor 
reticetun 

Induction is the derivation of general propositions 
from singular objects, and from those general pro- 
positions others still more general, and so on, till 
the mind arrives at the most general propositions, 
which, both on account of their priority in the order 
of nature, and of tiieir use in syllogistic reasoning, 
are called principles. 

It has been before observed, that syllogistic rea- 
soning is founded on certain general principles, 
and that its appropriate office is to reduce those 
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prineiples to that particular application which rei)"- 
ders them practically useful in scientific pursuits^ 
and in the direction of conduct in common life. A 
natural enquiry therefore suggests itself: whence 
are theise principles derived? Many of them may 
Indeed be syllogistically traced back to principlea 
more general^ and these again to others of a still 
more general nature. But sooner or later the mind 
is checked in this career^ It arrives at principles 
in which indeed it cannot but acquiesce; but the 
truth of Vvhich it cannot syllogistically demonstrate. 
Of these principles^ £dme're&t solely on testimony 
or authority. The majority of mankind, for instance^ 
implicitly receive their religious >and philosophical 
tenets from their immediate ancestors, as these also 
did from theirs ; and thus error is perpetuated. So 
also a student may sappose himself to be following- 
the dictates of his own mind, while he is really in«^ 
flvenced by esteem for the judgment o^ theautltor 
whom he studies, or of the instructor to whose 
guidance he intrusts himself. But the only general 
principles which ought to rest on external testimony, 
are those of religious doctrine and obligation, which 
. depend on the immediate authority of Him who 
cannot deceive or be deceived. Human testiniony, 
strictly speaking, is to be received only in relation 
to individual facts: not for the establishment of 
general principles. 

The principles acquired by human powers have 
been, by many, considered as twofold. Some have 
l>een supposed to be intuitive; ar>d these are com^ 
monly called aaiioms ; their extreme universality 
entitling them to a certain «{(ii^« or dignity, aliove 
all proposiUons of a less comprehensive nature* 
Such are the mathematical axioms; The whole 
is greater than, any of its parts. Things equal to 
the same are equal to each other. Magnitudes which 
coincide with each other are equal to one another. 
~: The other class of general principles are those 
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acquired by Induction; which are sometimes called 
secondary axioms or principles, sometimes laws, some- 
times {uh) forms* 

But this distinction can scarcely be considered 
correct. It is highly probable, if not certain, that 
those primary axioms, which have been esteemed is* 
tuitive, are in fact acquired by an inductive process: 
although that process is less discernible^ because it 
takes place long before we think of tracing the 
actings of our own minds. It is certain that it is 
often found necessary to facilitate the understand* 
ing of those axioms, when they are first proposed to 
the judgment, by. illustrations taken from individual 
cases. But whether it is, as is generally supposed, 
the mere enunciation, of the principle, or the prin^ 
dple itself, which requires the illustration, may 
admit of a doubt. It. seems probable, however, 
that such illustrations are nothing more than a re- 
currence to the original method by which the know, 
ledgie of those principles was acquired. Thus the 
repeated trial or observation €rf the necessary con- 
ne^iion between mathematical coincidence and 
equality first authorizes the general position or 
axiom relative to that subject. If this hypothesis 
is correct, it follows that both primary and ultimate 
principles have the same nature, being alike ac- 
quired by the exercise of the inductive faculty. 

Induction bears some analogy to abstraction. Both 
of them commence with individuals, and proceed, by 
successive comparisons, from these to geherals, 
and from those things which are less general to 
those which are more general. But there is this 
essential difference between them; Abstraction is 
simply an instrument of classification, and relates 
to the formation and arrangement of notions: 
whereas /ndttc^ton is. an instrument adapted to the 
discovery of laws and principles previously un- 
known. In proportion, however^ as our operations 
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of abstraction are more correet, scientific^ and com* 
plete^ they approach more nearly to the nature of 
induction. 

An induction in which every individual case is 
enumerated is a perfect demonstration. And in 
general, the more nearly we approach to the entire 
enumeration, the higher is the degree of probability 
attained by the induction : provided, at least, that 
facts of an opposite tendency are not discoverable, 
or if they occur, are satisfactorily shewn not to 
be really inconsistent with the principle deduced. 
The great error in induction is too great haste in 
drawing a conclusion without having premised a 
sufficient number of individual cases. Many, for 
example, if they have met with or heard of one or 
two dishonest lawyers, or observed a comet in a warm 
summer, thinly themselves authorized jto draw the 
sweeping inference, that all lawyers are dishonest, or 
all comets occasion a warm season. So, because the 
earth is watered by rainfiom the clouds in England, 
France, Spain, Italy, and every other part of Europe; 
and the same is found to be the case in the various parts 
of Asia, Africa^ and America, concerning which we 
may have made enquiry, it might be erroneously in- 
ferred that every part cfthe earth is so watered. Thijs 
also, the medicine of an empiric is supported by a 
published induction of the many cures effected by 
it; which succeeds in deluding those who forget 
to consider how many ckses are not published ; the 
majority of which* it maybe-not unreasonable to 
suspect, were failures. Correct induction therefore 
requires much patience> caution, and diligent inves- 
tigation. 

Induction is most frequently employed inthe 
acquisition of physical science, in the. prosecution of 
metaphysical researches, and on subjects of a moral 
or political nature. 

1 . Moral Induction, or observation of the motives and 
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effects of human conduct, the influence of educa'tio^i; 
association, and other circumstances, is the foundar 
tion of the moral and political axioms -(with the 
^^cception of those exclusively derived from divine 
authority) to which we habitually appeal for th^ 
regulation of our conduct in regard to ourselves or 
society in every new train of circumstances. The 
man of observation acquires from his historical 
knowledge, and from the facts which have succeSf- 
sively presented themselves to his notice, when ju- 
diciously examined and compared with each other, 
a fund of axioms which he learns to apply syllogiQ- 
tically to any particular case, in relation either to 
the government of a state, the direction^ and in- 
struction of others, or the regulation of his own 
conduct. Such a man is called prudent, and is said 
to possess a knowledge of human nature. 

Moral proverbs are, or profess to be, the resul^ 
of this kind of induction. The Proverbs of Solo- 
mon, though they also rest on the higher and in- 
dubitable foundation of inspiration, are general 
axioms, the result of the observations and compa- 
risons of the wisest of men. 

Aristotle adopts the inductive form, when he enu- 
merates all the virtues ;. (viz. fortitude, temperance, 
liberality, ijuagnificence, magnanimity , lenity, friend- 
liness, veracity, politeness, modesty, and justice;) and 
after having shewn that each of them consists in a 
.medium, infers, Mto-omrag wtu r<(« «^fr«^ mmireufi%f 
if, Isr/ ?r«6FT#f wms t^w o-vfli^fttis. {Eth. Nic. iv. 7 J) 

Thus the Chorus in the Antigone of Sophocles 
(»£;r. 332—365.) establishes , by an inductive process 
the position, U^XXti vti ^vtt, tuvitf M^&xov iuviww 
srfAu. 

Again, Artabanu6« in Herodotus, (vii. 18.) says, 
*EmrrdfiMt if juttcof ifn t« ^•XTan Imivfiiur fttftfti/UfH 

21 Ktis T«y fV Ai0/«««( T«v Ktiftfivtrw, 9V9^^»vtviftiff ^^i 
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The inductive form is ironically employed by 
Socrates to expose the absurdity of his accuser: 
(X«K^«Tii(.)' Eixf^ SteyttH, tiV TdUf fUvf tcftu fovt ifom; 

(MeX.) "Asr^m^.* - 

(MsA.) K«i 6Sr»i. 

(Mix.) K«* «/ fiovMureci. . 

] (S*WC.) 'AAA' ^g«, ^ M«A<TI, ^i *; h Tif l»j(A«(riW 

# xocKiivdi ^tXriwi ^Mva-i* cixttfrtf ; 
(MsA.) K«/ fxfTfM. 

Plato jipol, Spcr. ^. 12. , 

The following extract aflFords another instance of 
inductive reasoning of the moral kind. 
> It is evident that paganism must have originated in 
a tvilful departure from the truth. For when we con- 
sider, that man was not from the beginning left to him^ 
self to discover the true Author of nature, or the worship 
that was due to him ; hut was instructed hy immediate 
communication from his Creator in every thing relative 
to his spiritual concerns : how can we regard the intro- 
duction qf false divinities in any other light than that 
of wilful apostacy from the true God P Ignorance 
could not be the cause of Cain's departure from the 
faith ; nor of the infidelity of his immediate descend- 
ants; neither could it be pleaded in excuse for the 
children of Seth, emphatically called " the sons of 
God;' when they forfeited their claim to that title, by 
entering into alliance with the wicked posterity of 
* Cain. The same is to be observed respecting the im- 
mediate descendants of Noah, whom we tannot suppose 
to have been ignorant of the true religion fimnded on 
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ih^ expectation of the promised. Redeemer, notwith- 
standing their readiness, so soon nfter the flood, to 
renounce that expectation, and to folUno their onm. 
corrupt imaginations. * . . 

This is a perfect induction; for it enumerates all 
the individuals in whom idolatry could .possibly 
have originated: since by others it has been adopted 
from imitation only. 

A beautiful specimen of moral induction occurs 
2 Peter ii. 4 — 9. The conclusion is tvofold^ and 
the s&cred writer accordingly adduces a double train 
of individual instances, strikingly contrasted with 
each other. The substance of the arguments is 
this: The offending angels, — the antediluvian n>orld, 
— the inhabitants of Sodom and Goniorrah, — were di- 
vinely punished; therefore^ all the unjust shall be 
divinely punished. Again, The holy angels mho did 
not offend, — Noah, the preacher of righteousness, — 
and just Lot, — were delivered from trial; therrfore 
all the godly shall be deliver-edfrom triaL 

The three introductory chapters of the Epistle to 
the Romans contain an inductive argument) in 
which the proposition, All have sinned, is inferred 
to be pniversally true, hecause it has been succes- 
sively proved true, first of all Jewls and then of all 
Gentiles. 

A^ain, the general conclusion in Psalm xxxvii. 
23, 24, as deduced from the train of observation 
mentioned in the subsequent verse^— and that in 
the SSth verse, as deduced from verses 35, 36, are 
specimens of nnoral induction. 

.2. In Metaphysical Induction a great degree of 
obscurity necessarily prevails. In that branch of 
metaphysics, for instance, which relates to the 
powers and operations of the mind, the student, 
has, primarily, but one subject on which he is able 
to make his observations^ namely, his own mind. 
By habitual reflection, however, he may watch and 
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scrutibiee its operations under the influence of a 
variety of dififerent circiunstances. And he may 
infer, with a high degree of probability, that the 
process which ihe discover to take place in his own 
mind, bears a great sitailarity to that which occurs 
in .the minds cf men in general. Yet he is con- 
tinually liable to be .misled io consequence of an 
inability to distinguish between those operations 
which are purely natural and common to -all who 
are possessed of mind, and those which are adven- 
titious, the result of early habitS/ and associations 
formed long before he had entered on his philoso- 
phical speculations. 

Next to his own experience, the metaphysician is 
enabled to improve his acquaintance with the human 
mind by tracing its operations in those about htm. 
Here he has a wide scope; He learns something 
from the old and young, the ridi and poor, the 
learned and unlearned, the poet find the philoso- 
pher. Yet here also he lies' iinder a great disad- 
vantage i he can only conjecture what passes in the 
mind of others,'by the means of the expressions, 
the conduct, the countenance, and other exterhal 
circumstances, which ai^ but imperfect and often 
inaccurate indices of the real operations of the 
mind. 

The recorded sentiments of other metaphysical 
students afford a third, but perhaps the most ex- 
ceptionable help to this species of induction. The^ 
should be received with suspicion ; fbr every writer 
of talent is able so to trace out his^opinlons on this 
subject, that the mind of the student is involuntarily 
borne along; and is made to feel as if its own pre- 
vious and natural mode of operation were described 
by the writer, while in fact it does no more than 
follow the line which is, as it were, arbitrarily 
marked out for it. 

These circumstances retard the progress of this 
branch of metaphysical scieDce* so that it still con- 
U2 
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tinues and probably will long continue to be in a 
state of much imperfection. 

3. Pkytkal Indudion consists in the right use of 
observation and experiment in regard to external 
objects; and the deduction of correct inferences 
from them. ' The most simple process of physical 
induction is to watch the unbiassed operations of 
nature. But the results derived from such obser- 
vation most frequently require to be confirmed by 
experiments; by which nature is (if we may so 
speak) compelled to perform her operations under 
those circumstances and limitations which man 
sees fit to prescribe. This is usually a long. and 
laborious process; but it is necessary for the in- 
v;estigation of truth. The operations of nature are 
sometimes too magnificent and extensive for. the 
grasp of our contracted senses j but experiments 
reduce these operations, as it were, to a miniature 
&rm, sp as to enable the philosopher, to trace (it 
one view their nature^ causes, and consequences. 
They are at other times too. subtle, too rapid,, or 
too secret to be observed : they require therefore. to' 
be educed by particular experiments, and thus sub- 
jected to the scrutiny of the senses. 

Thus the geologist follows nature by a protracted 
and' laborious research^ wherever he may have op- 
portunities of witnessing the interior formation of 
the earth, or of receiving facts concerning it from 
others. On the other hand the philosophical, che- 
mist makes nature display itself in his laboratory 
by repeated experiments. 

By means of observation and experiment the na- 
tural philosopher at first does no more than make 
an historical record (either mentally or actually) of 
the facts or phenomena which have come to his , 
knowledge: he then endeavours to classify those 
&cts ; to contrast them .with al) such facts as appear 
to be of an opposite nature ; and by dividing and 
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separattng essentials from non-essentials, things 
necessary from things contingent, he determines 
and distinguishes in every oSject the nature from 
its properties and accidents : he ^aces phenomena 
to their pliysical causes or antecedents; divests 
them of those similarities or difibrences which are 
merely apparent -, classifies them according to their 
real relations to each other; and thus discovei^ 
tho'se general principles or laws according to which 
all things are regulated, and the knowledge of which 
constitutes true science. 

For example ; the practical miner, on the disco- 
very of a pebbly red sandstone, will probably assert 
without hesitation that coal may be found' within a 
moderate depth from the surface. His induction is 
however incomplete; he Is biassed by localities, 
and judges without any scientific acquaintance with 
the structure of the earth. The attempt may be 
made, and the expectations of the proprietor dis- 
appointed. This fact presents an apparent oppo- 
sition to (he general principle that red sand-stone on 
the surface indicates coal beneath. But the philoso- 
pher, by more extensive examination, discovers that 
there is also another sira,t{im of pebbly red sand-stone, 
subjacent to the deal strata, bearing a very great 
similarity to the former. By repeated examinations 
however he discovers certain uniform marks of dis- 
tinction between the superincumbent and the sub- 
jacent stratum. This discovery at once produces an 
important, step in the advancement of the science, 
and may rescue many from the toil, expense, and 
disappointment of seeking coal beneath a stratum 
to which it muist necessarily be superior. 

It is thus, also, that the Utility of vaccination has 
been established. It was not sufficient that a vast 
massbf individual instances of «i/cce5sfuZ vaccination 
should be adduced ; every search and enquiry has 
been made to discover failures. These have been 
accurately recorded, and diligently examined. Many 
V 8 
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were found to be merely idle reports. Others proved 
to be instances of real failui^e. The circuQQstaocejs 
attending the3e cases have, as far as was practicably^ 
been scrutinized. The proportion of failures to the 
successful cases has been ascertained to.an astonish- 
ing degree of precision; and the beneficial effecti^ 
of the practice have by this process been fiar more . 
undeniably and satisfactorily established, than they 
would have been by any vague assertion of its uni- 
versal and unerring efficacy. 

The laws or conclusions acquired by induction 
are syllogistically applied to any new case in which 
no opportunity of observation or experiment is 
afibrded. But such cases, as sopn as observation 
or experiment can be applied to them» reciprocally 
become parts of the aggregate from which, the con- 
clusion is derived, and oonsequently are fresh con- 
firmations to the general law. Thus by a syllo^ 
gistic application of general principles, the laws 
which regulate the motion of the planet Uranus 
were ascertained before it bad accomplished the 
tenth part of its orbit from the place in which it 
^was /Jiscovered. When observation shall haye 
traced it till its return to that place, those laws will 
no longer depend on the s]^llogi$tic inference; but 
will be established by induction, and will afifprd 
additional confirmation to the already-discovered 
laws of > the motions of the heavenly bodies in ge- 
neral. Each successive observation of astronon^ers 
constitutes a part of the inductive process ;. as does 
also the fact that Flamsteed, Mayer, and Le Monnier 
have -pointed out stars, which are now not discover- 
able, in the very places where, according to calcula- 
tion, Uranus would have been at the respective pe- 
riods when their observations were made. 

To attempt, however, a full illustration of the 
process of physical induction would be to explain 
the 8ciei)ce> or at least the branch, of science, from 
which the illustration should be borrowed. The 
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history of the . discovery of the circulation of the 
blood ', of gravitation ; of the laws of light and 
motioQ; of the modern improvements in chemtcal> 
geological, and agricultural science; which may be 
found in particular treatises, or in a good Encyclo- 
pedia, will best serve to illustrate its nature. 

. Those who acquiesce in the preceding observa- 
tions will feel a regret to find Induction ^asse^J 
among defective or informal s3^l]ogisms. In the 
text, the minor premiss is isaid to be understood; 
and the argument is considered reducible to, this 
form : A certain number of examined cases agree tvUk 
a certain general taw; all the cases belonging to the 
same ^species are virtualli^ the same thing as that given 
number of examined cases : therefore all the cases be- 
longing to the same species agree with that general law. 
Or, to adopt the example adduced. All the examined 
specimens of the species of iron ore called magnet have 
the property of attracting iron ; but all existing sped'- 
. mens of that ore are {or may be deemed equivalent to) 
the aggregate of examined specimens; tJierefore all 
magnets have the property of attracting iron. Others, 
more appropriately, contend that the m<ifor premiss 
.is to be supplied, and that the syllogistic statement 
is as follows : That property which belongs to every 
.examined specimen of magnet belongs to the whole spe^ 
cies ; but the power of attracting iron is a property 
which belongs to every examined specimen of magnet; 
therefore the power of attracting iron belongs to the 
entire species of the magnet. But, to allow the ut- 
most, this represents only the final part. of the pro- 
cess. The essence of the induction consists, first, 
in the accumulation of the individuals examined, so 
as to authorize the assertion contained in the minor 
premiss; and then, in the calculation of probabili- 
ties requisite tt) establish the major premiss. 

The observation therefore of Aristotle, that ln» 
duction is prior in its nature to syllogism, appears 
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to be correct. Nor can syHogiitic reasoning be 
carried on to any extent without previous induc- 
tion. . . , . . 

Yet this acknowledged dignity and value of in- 
duction has no tendency to degrade the syllogistic 
system < It does not afford %tiy sufficient reason 
either for the omission of this branch of logic, or 
for the universal study of the inductive system. 
For though, theoretically, as before observed, no 
human testimony will authorize our admission of 
general principles ; yet in fact the greater part of 
mankind must rely on testiniony. We are coih«- 
pelled to act on the principle, (however incorrect it 
is in^ theory,) cuiqtte in sud arte credendum. Few txte 
competent to repeat the inductive process of a Har- 
vey, a Grallteo, or a Newton ; or to follow a modern 
geologist in his researches over almost every pairt 
of the globe. Few are able even to peruse thie 
history of the phaenomena and experiments which 
others have recorded, and thus, taking their facfe 
only for granted, to make the conclusions their 
cfwtii The majbrfty, even of literary and scientific 
men; must be contented, on most subjects, with a 
superficial knowledge; merely taking upon trust 
the general results, without any acquaintance with 
the train of observation and discovery on which 
they were originally founded. And the case Ms 
similar in respect to moral induction. Our own 
opportunities of observation are limited 3 we must 
continlially rely, in practice, on the. counsels and 
opinions of others on subjects of moral and political 
expediency. 

And this necessity appears to be the true reason 
why the syllogistic system should be first and most 
generally understood. For while few have oj)por- 
tunities or powers to carry oh an inductive process 
beyond the simple observation of those things 
which present themselves unsought to their notice, 
all have daily occasion to use that kind of reasoning 
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which depends on syllogistic principles. No step 
in common life can be taken without it. It is con- 
venient indeed, if practicable^ to obtain an acquaint- 
ance with the process by which general principles 
are acquired 5 as it is an advantage to the manu- 
facturer to understand the nature and construction 
of his machinery. Yet if his machinery should be 
beyond his comprehension^ he still finds by expe- 
rience its utility, and carries on his Work. To 
abolish or to lay i^ide the use of syllogism, for the 
sake of devoting every power to the advancement 
of inductive knowledge, would be- not less absurd 
than if our manufacturers should cease from their 
beneficial occupations until they should succeed 
in bringing mechanism to the highest pitch of per- 
fection. 



3. Exemplum; {Arlstoteli Inductio Oraioriaj) 
ubi quod ponitur de singulari note, assumitur 
de simili ignoto : ut, Sylla et Marius laceravere 
rempublicam; ergo Ccesar et Pompeius lacerabwtt. 
Hujus etiam minor reticetur; quapropter (ut 
in caeteris) qusestionem assumi dice; neque 
enlm colligitur nisi ex posito et subintellecto* 



Example differs from Induction chiefly in these 
two respects : 

1. As to l\ie antecedent ; which in Induction must 
consist of the enumeration of many singular facts; 
whereas Example does not require more than one. 

2. As to the conclusion; which in Induction is, 
either strictly or morally, universal ; but in Example 
is singular. 
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The following are specimeBs of arguipents. from 
• Example. 

Hannibali imperatori parent consulem nominafe 
decet. Hoc anno, ad Capttam, Jubellio Taurea Cam' 
pano summo equiti provocanti summus Romanus eques 
yisellus Claudius est oppasitus. Adversus Galium^ 
quondam prooocantem in ponte Anienis, T, ManUum, 
Jidentem et dnimo et viribus, mis^re majores nostri. 
Ob eahdem causam hand multis annis post fuisse non 
negaverim, cur M, Falerio non diffideretur, adversus , 
^ • similiter provocantem arma capienti Galium ad certa^ 
' men, Quemadmodum pedites equitesque optamus, ut 
validiores, si minus, ut pares kosti kabeamusf ita duci 
hostmm parem imperatorem quaramus, {Liv. ex Fabii 
ijratione : xxW. 8.) 

In minore te experli, Otacili, re sumus, Haud 
sane, cur ad majora tibi Jidamus, documenti quidquam 
dedisti. ,. . Site classem obtinente, eiiam, veluti pacato 
mart, quatlibet Hannibali tula at que Integra ab domo 
venerunt; si ora Italics infestior hoc anno, quam 
' AfridB,fuit; quid dicere poles, cur te potissimum du- 
cem Hannibali hosti opponant ? (Lit. ib,) 

Artabanus employs this kind of argument to dis* 
suade Xerxes from his intended invasion of Greece. 
'Ey« Atf^ttai vy^^iiMy /uif , rr^ctnUrfieu M Siev^««, . . . . « 

C«A«ry a7niX0t. Sv ^i, elf fietnXtv, fi^XXvi hf icftf^oK rr^tf- 
rtuta-6cu ^•AX«y in ifcutcfcti ij Xxv$uf, {Herod, vii. 10.) 
Two or three other instances of this kind occur 
in the same speech. 

Hermocrates, when announcing to the Syracqsans 
the etpected approach of the Athenian armament, 
argues in the same manner from the defeat of the 
Persian invaders of Greece (an individual fact 
already known) to the probable destruction of the 
invaders of Sicily. (Thuc, vi. SS, 'Oxiyt yei^. , , . 

Demosthenes thus introduces an apposite ex- 
ample : 'Tff^ ^ (x^C^) ^9 ^*' ^'^ iwid/I^K fKtiWv 
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A correct and forcible instance of this mode of 
argument by analogy occurs In I Skmuel xvii. 
34 — 47. The examples also used by the Israelites 
in their lively remonstrance with the Reubenites^ 
&c. (Josh. xxii. 17, 18, 20.) by the Jewish elders 
in behalf of Jeremiah, (Jer, xxvi. 17— J 9.) and by 
Gramaliel in behalf of the apostles, (Acts v. $6 — 39.) 
are very apposite and striking. The speech of 
Rabshakeh, recorded in Isaiah xxxvi. 18, I9, 20. 
presents a fallacious instance of the same. The 
conclusion in this case is not drawn de simili; there 
was no comparison between the omnipotent God of 
Israel and the idol-gods of the heathen. 

This species of argument even when derived 
from real facts produqes only a low degree of mor 
ral probability. But it comprehends also similes, 
and even fables, yvhich, although really no n[)ore 
than illustrations, affect the unguarded mind as 
if they were arguments, and are therefore fr^quejitly 
substituted for proof by Rhetoricians, Thus $he 
latter part of the first illustration from Livy {Qjuem- 
admodum pedites, ^c.) is an Example; though of 
an inferior order to those contained in the preceding 
portion of that sentence. Thus Demosthenes : 

^laiSf ^f}ri}o-fr xa} ya^ rut x^vttg, »«/ rti ^^i^ra fsrAnruV 
in^vMv, hit Ttf kif avrtit u6^m xoei ^«XA« A»^«y9f. 
(Iligi rvfifiop.) 

Again, He who voluntarily continues in ignorance, is 
guilty of all the crimes which ignorance produces ; as 
to him who should extinguish the tapers of a lighthouse 
may justly he imputed the calamities of shipwreck. 
(Dr, Johnson.) 

4<. Sorties ; in cujus Antecedente, ex ordi- 
nate serie terminorum, prsecedens quisque sub- 
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jicitur sequent!, donee a subjecto qusestionis 
pervenitur ad prsedicatum, v. g. Homo est ani- 
mal: animal est vivens : vivens est substantia; . 
ergo Homo est substantia. In Sqrite igittir 
subaudiuntur tot Syllogismi quot sunt inter- 
mediae propositiones ; (vel si mavis, quot in 
antecedente termini intermedii;) unde et a 
cumulo nomen habet. 



In the following Epicurean Sorites, though some 
of the premises, and consequently the conclusion 
also, are false, the argument is formally correct. 
Quimiam deos beatissimos esse constat; beatus au- 
tern esse sine virtute nemo potest; nee virtus sine ra- 
tione constare; nee ratio usquam inesse nisi in komitiis 
figurd ; hominis esse specie deos confitendum est. (Cic. 
de Nat. Deor. §. 18.) Which may be thus stated : 

The gods are happy brings ; 

All happy beings are virtuous ; * 

Ml virtuous beings are endued with reason : 

All beings endued with reason bear the human form ; 

Therefore, The gods hear the human form. 

The intermediate terms of the antecedent, and 
the intermediate propositions of the whole argu- 
ment, are three. Consequently this Sorites is no 
more than a condensed expression of three catego- 
rical syllogisms: which may be thus displayed at 
length. 

1. All happy beings are virtuous; the gods are 
happy ; therefore the gods are virtuous. 

2. All virtuous beings are endued with reason ; the 
gods are virtuous beings ; therefore the gods are endued 
with reason. 

3. All beings endued with reason bear the human 
form ,\ the gods are endued with reason ; iherqfore the 
gods bear the human form. 
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In this analysis, the first two propositions of 
the Sorites, transposed^ constitute the premises of 
the first syllogism. The conclusion from these pre- 
mises forms the minor premiss of the second syllo- 
gism; the major premiss of which is the third 
proposition of the Sorites. The conclusion of this 
second syllogism forms the minor premiss of the 
third, while the major premiss consists of the 
fourth proposition of the Sorites, which is here the 
last of ihe antecedent. This is therefore the last 
syllogism, and its conclusion is the inference of the 
whole Sorites. 

The Sorites may be analysed in another method, 
by taking the propositions of the antecedent in a 
retrograde order: thus ; 

1. Whatever is endued with reason bears the human 
farm ; Every virtuous being is endued with reason ; 

Therefore, every virtuous being bears the human 
form. 

2. Every virtuous being bears the human form ; 
Whatever is happy is virtuous ; Therefore^ whatever is 
happy bears ihe human form, 

3. Whatever is happy bears the human form ; The 
gods are happy ; Therefore^ the gods bear the human 
form. 

According to this, method, the proposition last in 
order in the antecedent of the Sorites is the major 
premiss of the first syllogism ; and the proposition 
immediately preceding the last, is its minor premiss. 
The conclusion of the first syllogism constitutes a 
second major premiss, to which the last proposition 
but two, of the Sbrites, affords a minor premiss : 
and so on, till all the propositions of the Sorites are 
exhausted. The first proposition becomes the minor 
premiss of the last syllogism^ the conclusion of 
which is the general inference of the Sorites. 

The inspired author of the Epistle to the Romans 
more than, ooce employs this mode of arguments 
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The Sorites in chap. viii. 99> 30> When reduced to 
form^ and expressed in the most concise manner^ 
.will appear thus ; 

All the foreknonm are predestinated : 

All the predeslinated are called : 

All the called are justified : 

All the justified are glorified/ 

Therefore, All the foreknown are glor^ied. 

Aristotle argues thus : Oitt <Sv, ^ 6itrns ixxm^f, 
luamU $1' Atrr* mKXtiyn, tcrtrvfH fA •Soik' wt tritnt, 
fA •vnK 9Vftfur^Ut, (Eth. Nic. v. 5.) That is ; 

The preservation of society requires exchange; What^ 
ever requires exchange requires equitable valuation of 
property ; Whatever requires equitable valuation qf 
property requires the adoption of a common measure: 
Therefore the preservation qf society requires the 
adoption of a common measure. 

J'he first and second propositions of this Sorites, 
when transposed, afford premises in Barbara, which 
prove the conclusion. The preservation qf society re- 
quires equitable valuation of property. And this con- 
clusion, with the third proposition in the Sorites, 
constitutes another antecedent in Barbara, whence 
is deduced the conclusion above drawn, viz. The pre^ 
servation qf society requires the adoption of a common 
fneasure. 

Sylhgismus ex propositionibus constat, proposiliones 
ex verbis, verba notionum tesseras sunt. Itaque si 
notiones ipsas {id quod basis rei sunt) confusm sint et 
iemere a rebus abstractce, nihil in iis qua superstruuntur 
est firmitudinis. (Bac. Org. 14.) That is j Syllo- 
gisms are composed of propositions ; whatever is coni" 
posed of propositions is composed of the constituent 
parts of propositions, namely, words; that which is 
composed qf words is composed of the symbols of no*' 
tions ; that which is composed of the symbols of notions 
is composed of the symbols of things confused, and 
nuhhf abstracted ; whatsoever things are composed of 
^fch symbols must themselves be weak and unsound -, 
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tberejhre ^llogiimM aft toeak and unsound. This 
argument is therefore a compression of four syllo- 
gisms in Barbara. 

The two following rules are rendered obvious by 
the preceding analysis of the nature of a Sorites. 

. 1. Its antecedent admits of no negative proposi* 
tioQ except the last. For each of the other proposi- 
tions must be either a minor premiss' in the first . 
figure) and therefore affirmative: or a major pre- 
miss of a syllogism of which the conclusipn must > 
be affirmative. 

. 2. Its antecedent admits of no par/icit2ar. propo- 
sition except the JirsL For all the other proposi- , 
tions are successively major premises in the first 
figure^ and therefore universal. 



5. Soriti affinis est Syllogismus, cujus prae- 
missarom altera e$% lenteptia Entbymematicii; 
ut^ NuUus injusius est amandus : Omnis Tyran* 
nus (crudelis cum sit) est mjusius; ergo, NulbAs 
Tyrannus est amandus. Qui quidem Syllogis- 
mus peculiare nomen non habet; praemissm 
antem Enthymematicae antecedehs, Aristoteli' 
Prosyllogismus est. 

The Pratyllogism is an appended proposition 
which is incidentally introduced to confirm one of 
the premises of the naain argument .It forms the 
premiss of a distinct enthymem, of which the pro- 
position to which it is adjoined is the conclusion. 
The syllogism thus combined with its prosyllogism 
is called an Epichirema. 

The plan of Cicero's oration in defence of Milo 
i9 frequently adduced as a good instance of this . 
x2 
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mode of reasoning. It is to this effect : He who at-' 
tempts to assassinate another, may he justly killed by 
the object of his murderous intentions : {/or the laws 
of nature and of nations, and the conduct of good men, 
prove it lawful .*) But Ctodius attempted to assassinate 
another; {for he formed an ambuscade against him, 
and provided himself with armed soldiers:) There* 
fore Clodius was justly killed by the object qf his mur- 
derous intentums* 

V i^vnif yhtrtu* 2i' miS yti^^ xai ittk tc4iX$v 2»^f{i^ (nfuif 
yA^i) tui} ^vynf ifui^vi, aivx^w ^n^s. {Arid, Eth, 
Nic, iii. 8.) This sentence contains a complex 
epichirema^ comprehending three leading prodyllo- 
gisms^ together with two others, subordinate to the 
former. The main argument consists of the entby- 
mem> Political fortitude is produced by virtue, and 
therefore hears most similarity to genuine fortitude. 
To the expressed premiss, which is the minor, three 
prosyllogisms or entbymematic proofs are adjoined ; 
h' tciK ye^^y ^ »«A«v •^^tf, 9m^ fifynv lft[i»vi, To the 
second of these is added a subordinate proof or pro- 
syllogism, rtftSi ytt^ : and to the third, another sub- 
ordinate prosyllogism, tiia^S 0^0$. 

Confidence in promises is essential to the intercourse 
of human life; because without it, the greatest part of 
our conduct would proceed upon chance. But there 
could be no confidence in promises, if men were not 
abided to perform them ; the obligation therefore to 
perform promises is essential to the same ends and in 
the same degree, (Paley,) This is a syllogism, stated 
at full length, and having a prosyllogism, (because 
without it, 4*cO attached to the major premiss. 

The publication of a libel is criminal : but the act 
of putting a libel into the post is an act of publication : 
(for the moment a man passes the libel from his hand, his 
control of it is gone .) that act therefore cannot but be 
pronounced criminal, (Lord Ellenborough,) 

The following is an epichirema, or an enthymem 
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eonfirmed by aproeyllogism. SyUogi$mu$adprincifw 
fdeniiarum non adhihelur, ad media axiamatafrustra 
adkibetur, (eum sit suUUUati nature longe impar:) 
Oiienwm Haque compringitt non r§i. (Bacon. Org. 
i. 13.) 

6. Hue denique revocandum ^t compen- 
dinm illud disputandi opponentibus usitatissi- 
mum, reticendi scilicet conclusionem ; cum sit 
ipsa quaestio, quam respondens non supponitur 
ignorare. 

Thit practice of dot makiog a precise statement 
of the oonclasion at ihe close of every argument^ is 
not confined to opponents in formal disputaticnis ; 
but is the natural habit of all who are discussing a 
subject in private conversatiqn, in public delibe- 
rations, or in argumentative compositions. To act 
otherwise would frequently occasion needless tau- 
tology and waste of time. 

Yet the habit of suppressing the conclusion 
affords a great facility to the use of fallaciourargu- 
ments ; especially in those branches of fallacy which 
are denominated ignoratio elenchi, or the proving 
something different from the real question 3 and 
fallacia consequentis, or the fictitious mode of rea- 
soning generally called a non-sequitur. 

For example 3 Let the question be put by a sup- 
posed enquirer ; Is it not wrong to bow down before 
images P To which the instructor answers thus : If 
it is not lawful Jor Catholics to bow down in their 
chapels, how comes it to be lawful for Protestants to 
bow down themselves when they enter their churches ? 
Again, why do the Protestants let beggars bow down 
at their doors for a morsel of bread, their little chil- 
dren bow down for their parents' blessing, the poor bow 
down brfore the rich? And all the Protestants bow 
x3 
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down before the Lord's supper; and even to. an empty 
chair when it is set for the king's throne in the parlia' 
ment house. The argument is apparently an argu- 
mentum ad hominem; thus; An^ practice maintained 
by our opponents may be assum&i to be free from ob' 
jection; but botving is a practice maintained by our 
opponents; {as proved by an induction of particular 
instances;) therefore bowing may be assumed to bejree 
from objection. But this is not the conclusion re- 
quired : the question does not re£er to the objection- 
ableness of bowing absolutely ; but to that of bowing 
before images. 

Ic Is therefore important that every hearer or 
reader should frequently recal to his mind the real 
question under discussion, and examine whether 
the arguments adduced apply to it^ or to some other 
proposition which bears a resemblance to it. 

A few examples (correct and incorrect) of all 
these modes of reasoning will be found at the close 
of the Appendix, in the second series of " Promis- 
** cuous Syllogisms.** 
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CAP. IV. 

DE SYLLOGISMIS HYPOTHETICIS. 

§•1. De Syllogismis Conditionalibus. 

SYLLOGISMUS Hypotheticus est in quo una, 
dufie, vel tres propositiones hypothetical, v. g. 
Si sapUj est beaitis: Sapit; ergo est beatits. 
Vel, Qjii sapit est beatm: Si est PAilosopkuSf 
sapit ; ergo Si est Pkilosophus, est beatus, Vel, 
Si sapit, est beatus: Si est Philosophusj sapit i 
ergo Si est Philosophus^ est beatus. Nos de eo 
* tan turn loqui instituimus qui est caeteris usita- 
tior, in quo nempe Major Hypothetica. 

Propositio Hypothetica late sumta definitur, 
Plures Categoricse per conjunctionem aliquam 
unites; et conjunctio vocatur Copula; estque 
Conditionalis, Disjunctivoy Causalis &c. ut apud 
Grammaticos; unde totidem Hypotheticarum 
species, suis copulis cogpomines. Sed ad Syl- 
logismum non faciunt, praeter Conditionalem^ 
et Disjunctivam ; quarum exempla, Si sapit est 
beatus. Vel dies est vel nox. 

The definition here given of hypothetical propO' 
sitiom is by far too vague^ and deviates from the 
common as well as the technical signification of 
that term. It in fact includes every kind of com- 
pound sentence. According to this definition the 
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following sentiences would be hypothetical; for 
each of them is composed of two or more categoric 
cal propositions united by a conjunction or co- 
pula. 

Solon was an Athenian [andf] Lycurgtu a Lace-' 
demonian, 

Man appears mean and worthless now^ [but'] a 
nobler state is in reserve for hinu 

The understanding sometimes rests on testimony, 
when testimony qf right has nothing to do, [becaue^^ 
it is easier to believe than to be scientifically instructed. 

The thing under proof is not capable of demonstra-' 
twnt [and iherefore] must be submitted to the trial of 
probcJfilities* 

[If] a man has for haste skipped over what he 
should have examined, he must begin and go over all 
again, [or else] he wiU never eomt to knowledge. 

The light ofknowUdge is pure and bright, [unless^ 
it be perverted and polluted by wickedness or imperfect 
instruction. 

The definition of a hypothetical prdpositiob 
which has been ^iv^n in the second chapter, name- 
ly. Qua: sub conditione enunciat, (see pages 88 and 
90,) is more accurate. This comprehends the two 
species of fa3rpothetical sentences; namely, thosb 
ifei which thB condition k eKpressed ; and those io 
which it is implied. Hie former are called con- 
ditional propositions 5 as. If restrictions are essential 
to security, they bre not inconsistent with civil liberty. 
The latter are disjunctive propositions; as, Jtfo- 
narchies are either hereditary #r elective. Either Me- 
tius or Galileo was the inventor qf the telescope. 

Hypothetical syllogisms are accordingly either 
t conditional or d^unctvoe. 

1. CondiHon^l syllogisms ttiay consist of three con- 
ditional proposStioos : as. 

If light is not refracted near the surface cf the 
moon, it cannot experience any twilight; 
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But, if the moon has no atmosphere, light is not 
refracted near its surface: 

If thertfore the moon has no atmosphere, it cannot 
experience any trvilight. 

Others contain two conditional propositions; 
namely^ one of the premises and the conclusion : 
as. 

None who neglect to fulfil their engagements can 
reasonably expect to maintain their credit: 

But if a man does not pay his debts, he neglects to 
fulfil his engagements : 

Therefore, if a man does not pay his debts, he can^ 
not reasonably expect to maintain his credit. 

But the species of conditional syllogism whi^h is 
of most extensive use is that which consists of one 
conditional proposition followed by a categorical 
pretniss and conclusion : as \ 

If liberty has a tendency to degenerate into licen- 
tiousness, it requires to be restricted by judicious laws : 

But liberty has a tendency to degenerate into licen- 
tUmsness : 

Therefore it requires to be restricted by judicious 
laws. 

2. Disjunctive syllogisms admit only of the last of 
the above forms ; as 

The affinities of natural substances must be ascer^ 
tained either by syllogistic or by inductive process: 

But those Unities cannot be ascertained by syllo- 
gism: 

Therefore they must be ascertained by inducti(m» 

To denominate the hypothetical proposition in a 
syllogism, the major premiss, is inaccurate, and cal- 
culated to create confusion. 



Conditionalis habet vim illativam. Unde 
Conditio ipsa, sive pars prior^ quae est instar 
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inferetitiSy ArUecedem did Bolet; Assertion sive 
pars posterior, qaae ratiooem habet illatffi, Con" 
sequens; partiumque inter se coonexio, Con* 
sequentia, 

A conditional proposition does not affirm the 
trath of either of the categorical propositions of 
which it is composed ; but merely states that there 
exists such a connexion between them thnt if the 
former of them, or the supposition^ be granted, the 
latter must follow. And this connexion is called 
the consequence. (See p. 130» 181.) Thus the sen* 
teno% If ab u equal to xy, then £ u equal to ^, in- 
volves no intimation of the truth or falsehood of 
the assertion, ah it equal to xy ; or if the assertion, 
£ is equal to |/ but, laying down the former as a 
condition, it then asserts that the latter would ne- 
cessarily follow from that condition. From their, 
relative situation in sense, and most frequently in 
arrangement, the former meoiber of a conditional 
tentence is technically called the antecedent; the 
latter the consequent, 

' Condition ot itf words have no natural meaning 

Antecedent* / of their own, 

A A« *^ They carry to the hearer whatever 

Consequent. / ^^ ^^^^ 

In the following sentence the consequent pre- 
cedes the antecedent. Thisre could he no confidence 
in promises, if men were not obliged to perform them. 

The following propositions bear only the form 
of hypotheticalsi because there is no consequence 
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or mutual dependence between their memlTers. If 
the sky should fall, we skali €atch larks. If Mars 
and Suffer are in opposition, bitier calamities will 
btfal bur country. 



Conditionalis cujusque senteDtia est, quod, 
data Conditione, datur Asserlio; quod bifa- 
riam explicari potest. 1. Si detur Conditio, 
danda est Assertio; unde Itegtda prima : Po» 
sit& Antecedente, recte ponitur Consequens. 
2. Si daretur Conditio, danda esset Assertio; 
unde Regula secunda: Sublatft consequente, 
recte tollitur Antecedens. 

Porro hoc unum statuit, Antecedente ver&, 
veram esse Consequentem ; non autem ambas 
esse simul veras, aut simul falsas, au^ una vera^ 
falsam alteram : per illam igitur, sublat& Ante- 
cedente, poni vel iolli potest consequens; aut 
posits Consequent!, poni vel toll! potest Antece- 
dens. Unde Regula tertia: Sublatft Antecedente, 
vel Posits. Consequente, nihil certo coUigitur. 

Conditionalis igitur Syllogismi duae sunt, net 
plures, formulas. 

I. Quae vocatur Constructiva. 

Si CD. turn K.A. 

Sed CD. ergo K. A. 

IL Quae dicitur Destructiva* 

Si CD. turn K.A. 

Sed non K. A.^ ergc^non CD. 
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1. The very form of a conditional propagUion im- 
plies that if the condition or antecedent be actually 
granted^ the assertion or consequent must be ad- 
mitted. Hence the first rule ; The antecedent being 
laid down as true, the truth qf the consequent is l^iti- 
tnately inferred. 

The conditional syllogism founded on this prin- 
ciple is said to be of the constructive form. 

If the practice excites discontent, it should be at 
once suppressed: But it does excite discontent; There- 
fore it should be suppressed. 

If the moon is this day in its first quarter, it cannot 
be eclipsed; But it is this day in its Jirsi quarter ; 
Thertfore it cannot be eclipsed. 

2. From the necessary connexion or consequence 
between the condition and the assertion in a correct 
conditional proposition^ it is further evident, that, 
supposing the condition to be true, the assertion will 
then be necessarily true. If therefore it is ascer- 
tained that the assertion is not true, it must follow 
that the condition is not true. This principle gives 
occasion to the second rule: The consequent being 
removed as false, the antecedent is also rightly re- 
snoved. The syllogism formed on this principle is 
said to be of the destructive form. Thus, 

If words were not ambiguous, they would never 
have been the occasion of useless controversy: But 
they have repeatedly been the occasion of useless con- 
troversy : Therefore they are ambiguous. 

If each man ought to have more wives than one, 
more than one would have been given to Adam : But 
not more than one was given to Adam; Therefore each 
man ought not to have more than one. 

If they had been of us, th^ would have continued 
with us ; but they went out, that they might be made 
manifest that they were not all of us, (1 John ii. I9.) 
that is, destructively; but they did not continue with 
US; therefore theyjoerp not of us. 
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. If the inheritance he of the law it is no more of 
promise; but it was given to Abraham by promise } 
therefore it is not of the law, {Gal, iii. 18.) 

3. The assertion of the consequent^ or the denial 
of the antecedent^ cannot authorize any conclusion. 
For the conditional proposition affirms only that the 
given antecedent must be attended by tlie given coU' 
sequent. But it does not denote any limitation to 
the consequent j which may attend the given ante- 
cedent ; but may also follow from some other ante- 
cedent. For instance : 

If the mill has too copious a stream, it cannot work ; 
but it has not too copious a stream ; therefore 

If the mill has too copious a stream, it cannot work; 
but the fact is that it cannot worki therefore 

It cannot be inferred in the former instance that 
the mill can work; or in the latter instance^ that t^ 
has too copious a stream; because the same conse- 
quent might follow from a deficiency of water, a 
want of repair, or some other cause. 

The distinction between the constructive and the 
destructive form bears no relation to the quality of 
the conclusion. Affirmatives and negatives may 
be inferred by either method, as is shewn by the 
examples above given. * 

It is very freauent to express the conditional pro- 
position alone ; the sense, the conuexion, or even 
the tone of the speak er, enables the reader or hearer 
to judge whether the constructive or the destructive . 
argument be intended. For example : 

If thou didst receive it, why dost thou glory ? (1 Cor. 
iv. 7.) that is, constructively ; If thou hast received 
every good thing thou possessest, thou hast no cause to 
glory in thyself: hut thou hast received every good 
thing which thou possessest; therefore thou hast no 
cause to glory in thyself. 

If this man wer^ not of God he could do nothing i 
Y 
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that is^ deatructively ^ but he has wrought this gr^at 
miracle; therefore he i> of Gpd, 

If righteo}tsness come by the law, then Christ is 
dead in vain. 

If schisms be an evil, they mho give unnecessary qf- 
feuce are as much to be blamed as they who take it : 
that is, constructively, but schisms are an evil, there* 
fore, &c. 

Neque enim bonitas, nee liber alitas, nee comitas esse 
potest, non plus quam amicitia, si hac non per se ex- 
petantur, sed ad voluptatem uiilitatemve referantur: 
that is, destructively ; si bonitas, 8fc, non sunt per se 
expetendcBy esse non possunt: sed sunt bonitas, libera^ 
liias, Sfc. ; ergo, per se sunt expetendee. 

Si utilitas firmd corporis constitutione ejusque con- 
stitutionis spe exphratd continetur ; certe hcec utilitas 
cum honestate pugnabit. The argument implied is, 
Sed hoc fieri nequit, ergo nee illud. 

When the argument is expressed, it is, usually 
for the purpose of appending a prosyllogisip to t^e 
categorical premiss : as^ 

If there be no resurrection of the dead, then is Christ 
not risen ; but our blessed Lord is risen ; (for this is a 
fact established by the testimony of the most pure and 
credible witnesses ;) therefore there is a resurrection 
from the dead. 

If the earth be a plane, some edge or boundary 
must be discoverable : but no wuch edge or boundary is 
discoverable ; (for all who have, persevered in saiUng 
continually in the same direction have returned to the 
longitude from which they set out without making any 
such discovery;} Therefore the earth cannot be a 
plane. 

Conditional syllogisms are sometinies accumulated 
in the fornqf of the Sorites. Thu|, the Apostle's ar- 
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jgument tn 1 Cor. xv. IS — 19, tvbe'rt reduced to 
tbrin, will stand as follows: • 

If the dead riie not, then is not Christ raised; and 
if Christ he not raised, our faith is tain. If our 
fhiih is vain, our hope is confined to this life ; hut if 
in this life only tec have hope in Christ, we are of all 
men most miserable. The immediate inference is, 
Xf the dead rise not, helievers in Christ are of all men 
most miserable; and the implied argument is ; But 
they are not of all men most miserable, (being alone 
possessed of true peace atid happiness,) therefore the 
dead rvill rise : or more fully thus ; therefore our hope 
is not confined to this life,—r0ur faith is not vain,'^ 
Christ is risen, — and the dead will rise. 

Again ; Si hoc natura prcescribit, ut homo homini, 
quicungue sit, ob earn ipsam causam quod is homo sit, 
consultum velit, necesse est secundum eandem naturam 
omnium utilitalem esse communem. Quod si iia est, 
und continemur omnes et eddem lege natures : idque 
ipsum si ita est, eerie violare alterum natura lege pro- 
hibemur. Verum autem primum, verum igitur extre-- 
mum, (Cic, Off. iii. 6.) 

The mathematical argument ad impossibile is a 
destructive hypothetical syllogism, usually founded on 
a premiss deduced from a conditional Sorites, For 
insts^nce -, 

If a straight line drawn at right angles to the di- 
ameter of q circle at its extremity does not fall with- 
out the circle, it fails within it ; if it falls ^cithin it, 
it may be produced tiU it meets the circumference ; if 
so, a straight line from the centre to the point qfmeet^ 
ing is equal to the semidiameter between the centre and 
the extremity from which the line was drawn at right 
angles ; \f so, the two lines from the centre, with the 
line at the extremity of the diameter, form an isosceles 
triangle ; if they form an isosceles triangle, the angles 
subtended by the equal sides are equal : if equal, they 
are both right angles : if this be the case, two angles 
Of a triangle are equal to two right angles: There- 

t2 
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fwe, if a straight line drawn at right angles to the 
diameter of a circle at Us extremity does not fall with' 
out the circle, U occasions the existence of a triangle 
containing two angles equal to two right angles ; but 
nothing can occasion this ; therefore such a Une must 
faU without the circle. (Euc, EL iii. l6.) 

Every correct conditional syllogism may be 
reduced to an equivalent categorical syllogism. 

Those which consist of one conditional and two 
categorical propositions are reduced to the form of 
regular enthymems by the removal of the hypothe- 
tical premiss. Thus j 

If the knowledge of truth is desirable, it should be 
sought with perseverance. 

But the knowledge of truth is desirable: 

Therefore it should be sought with perseverance. ' 
If the introductory premiss be omitted^ there re- 
mains this enthymem : 

The knowledge of truth is desirable ; 

Thertfore it should be sought with perseverance^ 
And by supplying the major premiss^ Whatever is 
desirable should be sought with perseverance, a pure 
categorical syllogism is produced. 

Again, 

If no mammiferous animals are property called 
fishes, then whales are not property called fishes ; 

But no mammiferous animals are property called 
fishes ; Therefore whales are not properly so called. 

Omitting the conditioned premiss^ the two re- 
maining propositions constitute an enthymem 5 
and to complete the syllogism^ it is requisite only 
to supply the minor premiss ; thus ; 

No mammiferous animals are properly called fishes : 

Whales are mamm'tftrous animals ; tJierqfore 

Whales are not property called fishes. 

In the other two forms of conditional syllogisms 
the propositions may always be converted into 
equivalent categorical propositions. For example : 
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if absoliite monarch^ had no object in view but the 
prosperity of their subjects, iheir stvay would he 
unobjectionable : 

If all men were what they ought io be, absolute 
monarchs would have no object in view but the pros- 
p^^ily of their subjects : 

Therefore, if all men were what they ought to 
be, the sway of absolute monarchs would be unobjec' 
tionable. 

Which may be thus categorically stated : 

That which would occasion absolute monarchs to 
have no other object in view but the welfare of their 
subjects^ would occasion that the sway -of such monarchs 
would nbt be objectionable : 

The state in which all men should be what they 
ought to be would occasion absolute monarchs to have 
no dihet dbject in vietb tkah the welfdre of their 
subjects : 

Therefore thai state in which alt men should be what 
they ought to be wanld Occasion thai the stbay of 
absolute monarchs should not be objectionable, , . 

A conditional syllogistri is incorrect, unless its 
terms may be strictly reduced to three. For in- 
stance ; If Livif is a faithful historian, we may 

, rely on the facts which he relates; but he is a faithful 
historian; (for so he was esteemed by his contem- 
poraries, who were bksi able to detect misrepresent" 
ations, and no doubt iuould hai)^ so done, Had he 
afforded them an opportunity;) therefore we may 
rely on the facts which he records. That is. If the 
facts recorded by Livy are recorded by a faithful 

' historian, they demand to be believe(f, &c. 

tf Livy is to be believed, the RonUins experienced 
a signal defeat at Cannce; iut he is to be believed ; 
therefore they did experience that defeat. That is, 
If that which depends on the testimony of Livy be 
true, it is true that the Romans were defeated at 
Cannas, 6cc, In which there are three terms only. 

y3 
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If TiJtm was a virtuous and patriotic emperor, Ms 
subjects must have been kappy ; but such he wm ; 
it may therefore be inferred that they were happy. 
That is 5 The subjects of a virtuous and patriotic 
emperor are happy; the subjects of Titus were 
subjects of a virtuous and patriotic emperor ; there- 
fore^ the subjects of Tiius were happy. 



§, S. De SyUogismis Disyunctivis. 

QU^ de CondiHonali dicta sunt Disjunctive^ 
satis cavent. Ejus enim in ' Syllogismo posita? 
sententia conditionaliter efferri semper potest. 

y. g. Si, positd vel C vel D^ subsumatur 
1. Sed C, ergo non D : 
•. 2. D, nonC: 

3. non C, ergo D : 

4. non D, C: 

Pro exposit4 Disjunctivft die conditionaliter, 

1. Si C, turn non D: 

2. D, non C : 
8. non C, turn D : 
4. non D, C : 



Disjunctive propositions are compound sentences 
connected by disjunctive particles. 

Disjunctive hypothetical propositions are compound 
sentences connected by disjunctive particles em- 
ployed not distributively but exclusively. 

The following sentences are disjunctive but not 
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hypothetical, because the disjuDctive member in each 
is distributive : 

Studies serve for delight, for ornament, or for ability i 
that is^ some studies serve for one of these purposes 
and some for^another of them. 

Botatiical arrangements are either natural or artifi^ 
cial; that is, some are natural, and some artificial^ 

But in the following examples the disjunctive 
particles are exclusive, so that the admission of one 
alternative implies the denial of the others. They 
are therefore disjunctive hypothetical propositions. 

.The botanical arrangement of Linnoeus is either 
natural or artificial. 

Either Ceres or Juno is ihe smallest discovered 
planet qf our system. 

Caloric is either a very subtle fluid substance, or 
else a vibratory affection of the particles of bodies. 

Disjunctive syllogisms are those in which a dis- 
junctive proposition is followed by an enthymem 
which by affirming one branch of the disjunctive 
member denies the other^ or by denying one branch 
affirms the other^ It, accordingly admits of four 
forms: as, 

1 . Caloric is either a substance or a quality ; * 
But it is a substance: 

Therefore it is not a quality. 

2. Caloric is either a substance or a quality : 
But it is a quality : 

Therefore it is not a substance. 

3. Caloric is either a substance or a quality : 
But it is not a substance : 

Therrfore it is a quality. 

4. Caloric is either a substance or a qualify : 
But it is not a quality: 

Therefore it is a substance. 

It is easy to reduce these to conditional syllogisms^ 
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by altering the fbrm df the hy^othetidal premiss. 
Accordiag to the directions in the text the dis- 
junctive proposition in the first of the above forms 
may be thus expressed conditionally .- If caloric it 
a substance, it is not a quality. 

« In the second form: If calcric is a quality, it 
is not a substance. 

In the third form : If calorie is not a substance, 
it is a quality. 

In the fourth form : If caloric is not a quality, it 
is a substance. 

By this change constructive conditional syllogisms 
are produced. And if the conditional premises 
above appropriate to the first two forms, or those 
appropriated to the third and fotirth forms, be 
respectively transposed, the conditional syllogisms 
will be of the destrudtitie kind. 

But there is very little utility in this process. 
It may be more useftil to observe that disjunctive 
syllogisms are reduced to categorical syllogisms, by 
femoving the disjunctive premiss and completing the 
remaining enthymem : as, 

1. No substance is a quality; heat is a substance: 
therefore it is not a quality. 

2. Na substance is a qUbHty : heai is a qiiality : 
therefore heat is not a substance. 

3. Every thing immaterial (every nbt-subsldnce) is 
quality; heat is immaterial; therefore heat is a 
quality, 

4. Whatever is not a quality is substance ;^ heat is 
not a quality ; therefore heat is a substance. 

Disjunctive SytfogrsniS' generally have; the' cate- 
gorical premiss confirmecf by a prosyflogism' : as. 

Virtues are either faculties, passions, or habits : 
But they are not faculties or passions : (for brwtes, 
which cannot be virtuous, possess both :) Therefore they 
are habits. 

The same argument may be expressed condition-. 
edly, by snbsiHctting for tbe di^ifnetive premiss 
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either of the following : If virtues are not faculties 
or passions, they are habits ; or. If virtues are not 
habits, they must be either faculties or passions. 

It may also be expressed categorically by sub- 
stituting the following in the place of the hypo- 
thetical premiss : Those qualities of the soul which 
are neither faculties nor passions must be habits. 

All regal governments must be either hereditary or 
elective ^ and as L believe there is no instance wherein 
the crown of England has ever been asserted to be 
elective, except by the regicides at the infamous and 
unparalleled trial of King Charles the First, it must of 
consequence be hereditary. {Blackst, Comm, v. 1. b. i. 
ch. S.) 

Here the introductory proposition is the major 
premiss of a categorical syllogism in Barbara, of 
which the disjunctive member constitutes the major 
extreme) namely, All regal governments are either- 
hereditary 'Or-eUctive ; the English government is a regal 
government^ thertfore the English government is either 
hereditary or elective : on which conclusion is founded 
the subsequent disjunctive syllogism; But it is not 
elective, therefore it is hereditary. 



§. 3. De Dilemmate. 

SUPEREST Syllogismus quidam Hypothe- 
ticus redundans, alio nomine Dilemma^ quia 
plerumque duo (etsi interdum plura) proponit 
adversario capiends^; quorum utrumvis acce- 
parity caus& cadet. Tale est illud Biantis, Si 
tiworem ducas formosam, habebis xoivviVf commu- 
nem ; si deformem, ttoiv^v, posnam : ergo NuUa 
eat ducenda. 
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Hoe laon valet, nidi ita <xnnpdretur, ut par- 
tem alteram aecipi sit ttecesse ; utraque autetn 
feriat ; nee possit retorqueri. Quae si vidisset 
Bias, suo sibi Dilemmiate minus placuisset; 
neque enim vel formosa ux<* vel deformis ne- 
cessario futilra est: sed est media quaedam 
pulchritudo, quam Ennius statam appellavit; 
Favoriiras eleganter tus&ricmi, Porro, nee for- 
mosa omnis est commiinis, nee deformis, poena. 
Denique Dilemma facile retorqueri potest. 
Puta, Siformosam dua^ero, non habeho pcsnain; 
$i deformenii non habd>o communem. 

Dilemma nihil aliud est, quam Inductio Ne- 
gativa; in qu^ syllogismi Major conditicMia- 
lis est cum consequente distributive ; puta, Si 
omnino^ turn ^, vel «tc, vel sic: quani affe^re 
categorice adeo est proclive ut non indigeat 
praecepto. 



A Dilemma is a hypothetical syllogism of the 
destructive form; in which the hypothetical pre- 
miss consists of a conditionfll antecedent followed 
,by a distributive or disjunctive consequent. 

Its hypothetical premiss is therefore at once con- 
ditional and disjunctive. Thus the proposition^ If 
perfect virine exists, it is to be 'discovered among men, 
is conditional : the proposition, Perfed virtue « to 
be discovered amongst either the civUized or the uncwi- 
lizedyh disjunctive: but the proposition, if per/cc* 
virtue exists, it is to he discovered either in the civillred 
or the savage stale^ is compounded of th^ cOildfti^nal 
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and the dj8Jun<^ive9 and affords the iMsis of the 
dilemma, But it is not to be discovered, in either of 
these states; therefore it does not existj^ 

But the dilemma further requires that the denial 
of each branch of the consequent be separately con- 
firmed by a prosyllogism. Thus • If perfect virtue 
exists f it exists eitJier among civilized or among uncivi- 
. lized communities. But among the latter it is not dis- 
coverable; for all the actions of savages are regulated 
by that narrow self-love which induces each to gain hi& 
own ends by cruelty and injustioe. Nor is there a 
much nearer approach to it among civUizedcommunif 
ties; for the improvements of civilization prod^ce only 
a spurious kind of virtue, which owns no better motive 
than mere expediency. Therefore perfect virtue is a, 
thing which does not exist. 

The name implies that the members of the dis- 
junctive consequent should be only two. It is 
however applied without limitation to any number 
of alternatives. 

Thes^ observations, together with the rules laid 
down for hypothetical arguments in generab, wili 
sufficiently illustrate the form of the dilemma. 
The rules which relate to the matter of the dil^ni- 
ma are chiedy the three following. 

1. A dilemma must be so framed that one alter- 
rwLtive must be admitted. This is its first funda- 
mental rule. Thus it is insufficient to say, All 
companions are either profitable or pernicious. It 
is also inaccurate to reason thus ; If you change 
your course of life, you must either be infl^enced by 
youf own judgment, which is in suxih cases peculiarly 
liable to be biassed by passion or prejudice : or yo%_ 
must be blindly led by some indifferent or interesifd 
_person, who consults his own advantc^ge while prtt' 
fessing to seek, yours, or ufho to save him$elf tkt 
trouble of thin/ting gives Jiis^admce at random* Ii| 
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both these instances- a third alternative may be ad- 
duced. Companions may be simply not injurious 
though not profitable. A change Inay be recom- 
mended by thoughtful and experienced advisers, deeply 
interested in your welfare* 

2, The second rule of a dilemma is^ that each al- 
ternative must exactly apply. Tiie following is there- 
fore inaccurate. If you study metaphysics, you must 
either follow implicitly the sentiments of some writer on 
the subject ji and then you merely take things upon 
trust : or else you must trace the workings of your 
own mind ; and then you will involve yourself in inex- 
tricable confusion. The second alternative does not 
strike home, or compel assent. A man may trace 
for himself the workings of his own mind, without in- 
volving himself in inextricable confusion. 

3. A dilemma ought to be incapable of being re- 
torted. This is its third fundamental rule. Thus 
Aristotle represents an Athenian mother as en- 
deavouring to dissuade her son from taking a part 
in public business by this dilemma, Mii hfuiy^nf' 

h r^ aitxa, m $t6i. To which^ he observes, the yonng 
man might answer by the following retort 3 Au fii» 

The nature of these rules proves that it requires 
a considerable degree of ingenuity to frame a di- 
lemma which shall be altogether unexceptionable. 

The following are instances of the Dilemma. 

Si gravis sit dolor, brevis erit ; si longus, levis; ' 
ergofortiterferendus. (Epicurean argument in Cic. 
Fin. i. 12. and ii. 7*) That is. If any pain is intolC" 
rabkor allows of impatience ^ it must be either severe or 
protracted pain which is so; but severe pain does not 
authorize impatience, (for it is but transient;) nor does 
l^rotracted pain authorize impatience, (for protracted 
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pain is not violent, but slight;) therefore no pain an- 
thorizes impatience; that is, all pain should be borne 
with fortitude. 

'AAA' fyw ktiffiuL^ti xirtp» ii m^ttrm /dflto-iAiyf turu t« 
«Va«, li «$ 2u^ ^lAifty ka\ Jtf^«. £i ^ly ya^ *H ft^»rSf, 
W iu ttvrh ahuv, «AA' cv A«/3iir Ixiifrtt', u ^f vfiV«$ 
/SdvAfTtfi Xafiff, Afyfr« ti iW«< rars 0T(«T<tfT«i$, Uv «vriif 
r«vT« ^M^UmTw. {Xen. Anab, ii. 1, 8.) 

Oi; fMi xx^aiti0'6fttf tk oVa«* i/tuq ya^ 6i«fii$tt, u fth 2m 
fietriTM f lAovf ^fect, xXumh if «|<di ufM ^/Am, i%»fTH r« 
- «VA«e, $ xa^aiirrtf «AA«* ti 9t 9eM ^rtfAf^iSV, eifcuuf if ^o- 
Ai^ciV 'ixi^rra rk txXtt, n iixXm vtt^Mftu, {Anab, ii. 
1,14.) 

Turn CcBsar, si quod difficilius est id tibi reliquit 
Antonius, est nobis, inquit, causa cur te audire cupia- 
mus : sin, quodfacilitis, tibi causa non est cur recuses. 
{Cic, de Oratore %fin.) 

Did tliey believe what they then asserted? If they 
did not, they had imposed on the public} and if they 
did, the public ought never again to listen to such men. 

Legatos deeernitis? si ut deprecentur, contemnet: 
si ut imperetis, non audiet, {Cic, in Anton,) 

Whoever contends that public discussion is not the 
best instructor in political transactions is either foolish, 
or else biassed by some private interest. He is foolish, 
if he thinks it possible by any other method to form a 
Judgment of that which is still future and involved in 
obscurity: and he is under the influence of interested 
motives, if, while he wishes to persuade to some disho- 
nourable measure, he feels hinUelf incompetent to 
speak persuasively in support of that measure, but 
hopes by bold accusation to strike alarm both into his 
opponents and into his audience. (Thucyd. iii* 42.) 

An unholy minister is the greatest of all sinners ; 
for either he is a person of more than ordinary know^ 
ledge, or he is not. If not, he sinned greatly in under' 
taking that office, for which so great knowledge is re- 
quisite: If he be, his knowledge doubtless increaseth 
hxsguiU. {Bp.Bull.) 
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CAP. V. 

])E SYLL06ISM0 QUOAD MATERIAM. 

§. 1. et 2. De Opinione. 

§. 1. HMC de Syllogismo quoad Formam 
spectato. Jani de eodem quoad Maieriam, 
h. e. Certifudinem et Emdentiam propositio- 
num ex quibus componitur. 

Certa autem propositio est, cui nihil occurrit 
in contrarium, vel quod occurrit instar nihili 
est; ut, Omnia homo eat risibilis: Evidens^ 
quae simul ac percipitur assehsum imperat ; ut, 
Totum est majua avA parte: Dubia^ in qu&'hse- 
remus, cum illius pars utraque valde se prbbet 
intellectui; ut, Astra regunt homines; nam et 
regere et non regere videntur. 

Dubitanti siquid aliud occurrat, quo pendens 
animus in alterutram partem propendeat, quod 
erat Dubium fit ProbabUe. Et potest^ quod 
probatur, Verum esse, sed probanti tantum 
VeriaimUe est. Multis nihilomI|ius assentimur 
isto modo, et assensui nomen est Opinio. 

Est igitur Opinio propositionis tanttim pro- 
bahUis; eique nulla competit certitudo; ^din 
ips^ . sui ratione includit formidmem oj^)ositi. 
Sunt Opinioni tamen Gradua quidam ad certi- 
tudinem^ pro diverso pondere rationutn quae 
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assensum movent^ dtversi. Est quod omnibus, 
quod plerisque, quod sapientibus videtur; et 
quod horum singulis, quod plerisque, quod 
celeberrimis : quorum omnium dispar est pro- 
babilitas; quorumdam vero tanta, ut ad certi- 
tudinem quam proxime accedat. 



§. 2. Qui Opinionem (h. e. assensum quem- 
libet scienti& minorem) parit, Syllogismus ap- 
pellatur DialectieuSy AiaX«xT*xo;, i, e. probabili- 
ter disserens: quseque propria dicitur Dialec- 
tibay est pars Logics^ quas de hoc agit Syllor 
gismo. Multiplex autem est materia circa auam 
versatUr opinio, et per omnes sparsa discipli- 
nas : cujus infinitam pene varietatem ad pauca 
capita revocavit Aristoteles, et sub iis EfFata 
Dialectica suis quasi in sedibus locavit He^ 
itaque capita 't6mv$, i. e. Loim appejlat; unde 
Syllogismus Dialecticus alio nomine TopiczM 
dicitur. 

De Locis Dialecticis et ad ea pertinentibus 
Effatis, sive (ut Scholastici vocant) Maximis, 
plura non loquor. Pro exemplo tamen hoc 
accipe: Inter Maximas Loci primi, qui est 
Testimomvm^ reperitur haec; Peritis creden- 
dum est in isud arte: ex qu& elicitur hujusr 
modi Syllogismus Topicus. Quod (Pythagoras) 
Ipse diosit concedendum est: Migrare animas 
Ipse diadt; ergo Migrare animas (xyncedendvm 
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est Probatur Major ; quia Peritis credendum 
est in and arte. 



Opinion, or Belief, is founded on Probability: 
That is really probable which is vert simile; that is, 
which bears a greater resemblance to truth than its 
contrary does. That is apparently or relatively pro- 
bable^ in which there appears or is supposed to exist 
a resemblance to truth. Actual or objective proba- 
bility exists in those things in which there is no 
uniform or necessary cause or antecedent, but 
which occur §n M rl xlxv, having (to speak meta- 
phorically) a certain bias more or less strong to 
one of two or more diflFerent results. Thus, if a 
die has on each face a different number, the throw- 
ing any certain number in preference to another is 
neither probable nor improbable, but indifferent. 
But if it be marked on three sides with one, on 
two sjdes with two, and on the remaining side with 
three, there is an actual probability that the trots 
will be least frequently, and the ace most frequently 
thrown. On the other hand, the sanguine pur- 
chaser of a lottery ticket bearing a favourite num- 
ber thinks there is a great probability of obtaining 
a large prize; whereas the actual probability is ' 
exactly the reverse. And if he has formerly obtained 
a large prize by a ticket of the same number, the 
relative probability, that is, his fancy or imagina- 
tion as to the chance of the same result a second 
time, may perhaps be increased in the same ratio 
in which its actual or absolute probability is dimi- 
nished. 

There are an infinite number of degrees both in 
4*eal and in apparent probability. And a simHar 
variety exists in the strength of the opinion or Ifelitf 
produced by them. The lowest degree is suspicion, 
doubt, hesitation, uncertainty. The highest degree 
amounts to moral certainty. For every thing, which 
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is not strictly d^mbilstrable is> pbilosophically speak- 
ing, classed among probabilities. 

It is a slight degree of probability which induces 
a person to hope for a fine day to*n»orrow^ because • 
it 4S fine to-»day ; or which regulated the cotnpilers 
of almanacks in tbeir weekly conjectures coiicern- 
itig the weather. It is a -higher degree of proba- 
bility which wQuhi lead a man to infer from the 
character of. popery that the public worship of 
English protestants at Rome would not be long 
allowed. X further advance in the. scale of proba-^ 
bility is made if public report represents the Eng* 
lish Church there as actually closed. But the pro- 
bability is received as a certainty^ when a credible 
friend upon the spot communicates by letter the 
fact of its suppression; , ^ 

. The proofs on which opinion or belief is founded 
may be either direct or indirect. 

1. The direct foundations of assent to any thing 
as probable, are personal observation and experience. 
The rustic acts on this kind of probability when he 
applies a herb to stanch the blood from a wounds 
or to reduce a swieUing, because^ having found it 
beneficial on former occasions, he expects it to be 
again attended with the same result. On the same 
principle is founded the general expectation that 
ihe ntn mil rise to-morrow; that summer rvilt succeed 
the spring: that Jpnl leUl be showery and August 
hot; that the parent mil be angry token his child runs 
heedlessly into danger or mischief. Under the in flu* 
ence of this species of probability> although of a 
degree approaching much more nearly to demon- 
stration, the philosopher without hesitation deduces 
an universal .conclusion from an accumula^on of 
particular observations and experiments whiqh have 
uniformly brought him to the same point. AH in* 
ductlons (except those which enumerate every indi- 
z3 
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▼idual) depend on analogy^ which is a species of 
probable or presumptive eridence* 

S. The mind is influenced by indirect proof to 
acquiesce in the probability of any thing, when it 
infers that probability by the help of some princi- 
ples already received as probable. 

The most frequent and almost universal indirect 
proof of probability ift testimony. This is the only 
mode by which it is possible tp ascertain the pro- 
bability or truth of facts which have not fallen, 
under our own observation. And as' to principles 
and general conclusions, although testimony is not 
the legitimate method of attaining them, yet in 
consequence of the shortness of life, the imperfec- 
tion of our faculties, the want of opportunity, and 
the paran^punt importi^nce of other pursuits, it is 
necessary, in most cases, to be satisfied with this 
evidence/and to rely on the fallacious maxim, Cui- 
que in sud arte credendum. Even the philosopher 
must often, in his own science, rely on the testi- 
mony of others ; or else he will occupy his time in 
retracing the steps which they have previously trod- 
den, instead of proceeding from the points to which 
they had attained, and thus advancing science. The 
student will also jn many cases find it expedient to 
adopt some general principles in a hypothetical 
manner, as probabilities resting on the simple tes-' 
timony of his instructor, with the purpose of sub- 
sequently submitting them to the strictest test of 
proof or demonstration which the subject will ad- 
mit. 

Those general principles, indeed, which are thus 
received from the evidence of others, ought not to 
be so admitted as if they depended on the authxyrity, 
the ipse dixit of those from whom they were re- 
ceived ; that is, as if the fact, that such was their 
opinion, were sufficient evidence of the correctness 
of the principle : but simply as a n^atter of testi- 
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mony, that a moral or demonstrative certainty ha0 
been philosophically acquired by them. Thus we 
do not believe the laws of gravitation because cer- 
tain philosophers have asserted or held them ; but 
because we have strong probable evidence of the 
historical fact^ that they have proved them by an 
attentive and laborious induction. 

Tiie probability of facts depends on the credi- 
bility of. the testimony on which they rest. The 
chief qualifications which render a witness credible 
are these : 

1. That he has been an eye-witness, or has had 
other satisfactory means of decidedly knowing the 
facts. 

. % iThat he possesses good sense and sound judg- 
ment; thai he is free from a fanciful imagination, 
superstitious feelings, &c; and that he has that 
kind of knowledge which will enable him to com* 
prehend the nature of the fact. 

3. That he is a person of habitual veracity 3 
which we may judge to have been the case if he 
has obtained credit among his cotemporaries, his 
own country and neighbourhood^ his immediate 
successors, &c. 

4. That he is free from any bias of interest or 
prejudice. If the testimony is opposed to his pre-. 

* vious opinions or habits of thinking, and inconsist- 
ent with personal interest, the probability of the 
fact is confirmed 5 and still more so if the same 
testimony is persevered in^ although dishonour, 
loss^ pain, or death be the manifest consequence. 

5. That he maintains a consistency in all the 
parts of his testimony; for real inconsistencies 
afford positive proof that some part of the testi- 
mony is inaccurate, and a suspicion that the whole^ 
may be so. Yet apparent inconsistencies should be 
well examined ; for circumstances may separately 
appear opposite which in connexion with a series of 
events are not really so. A coincidence in the sub* 
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ordinate parts acid mfnutiae of a narrative helps 
much to establish the probability of it. An appa- 
rent variance between circumstances whiqh on close 
examination appear compatible^ afifords also h:vetf 
strong confirmation to the credibility of the wit- 
ness : such particulars being out of the prolxible 
reach of collusion. 

If a witness in whom these qualifications exist 
is confirmed in his declarations by the concurrent 
testimony of other unbiassed and independent wit- 
nesses; if his personal enemies, or those unfriendly 
to the disclosure of the facts or interested in the 
suppression of them corroborate his testimony ; if 
his testimony is made public and yet not disproved 
or denied ; all these and similar circumstances, 
added to the former, raise the probability to the 
highest degree, and entitle it to the denomination 
of certainty. 



§. 3. De Ceriiftidine et Et)identid. 

CERTITUDO eadem videtur, quae improprie 
Yulgo dicitur EvidenHa Moralis; quseque iis 
convenit effatis, de quibus nemo prudens dubi- 
taverit: qualia proesertim sunt Prindpia ad 
yitam moresque pertinentia, cum coDclusionibuis 
quae ab his legitime deducuntur« Nam bujus- 
modi propositiones videntur esse plusquam pro- 
babiles, nondum tamen evidentes : neque ^enim 
eas quisque amplectitur quamprimum appre- 
hendit; sed iis prudens sine ull^ formidine 
assentitur. 

CertUudo duplex est; alia Object% quas est 
rei percipiendae ; alia Sub^ctif quas est intel- 
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lectiis percipientis. Et utrique sui sunt^o- 
du8. Est enim Certitcs certitudine Objecti, id 
cui minus obest ; certitudine Subjecti, cui quod 
obsit minus percipitur. 

Certainty, as here described^ is comprehended in 
the term probability taken in the extended sense in 
which it has bben used in the preceding observ- 
ations ; and is the medium between that which is 
commonly called by the name of probability on the 
one handj and demonstration on the other. It is 
that highest degree of probability (in the philo- 
sophic sense) which none can doubt without folly 
or obstinacy: and therefore has the same practical 
influence as demonstration. ' 

Physical and inductive conclusions are certain, 
not evident : deduced by analogy, not by demon- 
stration. Yet men act with as much confidence on 
the principle, that the harvest moon will occur at such 
a season, or, that water will rise to the level of its 
source; or that the promise of a man of veracity may- 
be safely relied on; as on the demonstrable facts that 
the opposite angles formed by the intersection of ttdo 
straight lines are equal, or that the radius of a circle, 
the chord of sixty degrees, and the tangent of forty- 
five degrees are equal to one another. 

The probability educed from satisfactory testi- 
mony also produces certainty; We are certain of 
the main facts related by Livy, abating only the 
casual frailties and errors to which the most accu- 
rate and judicious are liable, and the .relation of 
prodigies in which the supers^tition of his age led 
him to place -credit. Nor do a few circumstantial 
discrepancies between him and Polybius. authorize 
us to mistrust either, as to the main facts which 
they relate. The authenticity and inspiration of 
each book of the holy Scripture depend on a train 
of probable proofs, which when combined amount 
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to absolute certaiiiiy. Th^ great and feadamental 
fact of Cbristiamty, the resurrection of our blessed 
Lord^ is not strictly speaking demonstrated, (for to 
demonstrate a past event is a contradiction in terms ;) 
but it is established by such an accufbulation of 
testimony as amounts to the strongest possible cer- 
tainty. 

The term certainty is employed both objectively 
and subjectively. Objective certainty relates to the 
thing which is presented to the understanding and 
judgment Subjective certainty denotes the im-< 
pression made on the mind : namely, that state of 
mind in which it feels free from doubt on any sub- 
ject. And when thus applied it expresses the effect 
of intuitive or demonstrative as well as of probable 
evidence. 

The mind oHen feels certain of that which actu- 
ally is not certain. The influence of early associa-' 
tions, the authority of eminent men, the opinions 
of our ancestors, general consent, the lively manner 
in which a subject has been first brought before the 
judgment, too great haste and too little cautious 
examination in coming to a decision, as well as 
other causes, occasion this error of judgment. 

Besides the mode of producing certainty already 
mentioned, (namely, by shewing the highest degree 
of probability,) it may be occasioned by conscious- 
ness; as a man is certain that he thinks, hopes, 
loves, &c. and lastly, by immediate revelation from 
God ; as the facts and doctrines of holy Scripture. 

Evidentia similiter duplex est; Objecti nem- 
pe, et Sutjecti; et utrique sui sunt grad/ua. 
Dispar enim evidentia est, prout id quod per- 
cipitur vel est sponte perspicuum ; vel a sponte 
perspicuo propius abest; vel utrumvis horum 
yidetur. 
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Atque hinc, rursus, Evidentia multifariam 
dividitur. Sed nostro sufficit instituto, quod 
haec, de qua loquimur, Propositionis- £v»cite92- 
tia, vel est 1. Aanomatis sponte perspicui; cui 
proinde sine uU^ probatione assentimur : vel 2. 
Conclimonis ab ejusmodi axiomatibus {immedi- 
ate an mediate parum refert, modo) rite deduc- 
tae. Nam cum una sit Veritas, sibi constans, 
apteque cobaerens; quodque verum, vel per se 
' certum atque evidens sit, vel cum effatis qui- 
busdam certis et evidentibus necessario con- 
nexum; £t, ut quamprimum apprebenditur 
haec connexio, e^dem omnia quasi luce perfusa, 
parem (specie) consequantur assensum. 

Objective evid^ce in the primary degree is a re- 
lation between any two things, so necessary and 
obvious, that their agreement or disagreement can- 
not but be allowed as soon as perceived : such are 
those primary axioms, the knowledge of which is 
acquired from so early a process of induction, in 
minds unconscious of their own operations, that 
they are often deemed intuitive > and which neither 
require nor admit syllogistic proof: as. Things 
which are double of the same are equal to one an- 
other. In the secondary degree, it denotes the cer- 
tainty of those relations which may be immediately 
deduced from these primary axioms : as, The square 
on the hypothenuse of a right-angle-triangle is shewn 
to be equal to the sum of the squares on the sides, be- 
cause each of these is double of certain triangles njiich 
are equal to one another. 

Subjective evidence is the full and accurate dis- 
cernment of these relations. 

Many things are supposed to be objectively evi- 
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dent which are not so. Thus the principle^ Fox 
populi vox Dei, though wholly erroneous, has been 
often taken as a foundation of argument supposed 
to be demonstrative. 



§. 4. De Scientid. 

Qui postremae huic evidentiae competit as- 
sensus apud Logicos vocatur Scientia, Est 
igitur Scientia conclusionis certce et evidentis, 
a premissis certis et evidentibus legitime de- 
•ductse. Certitudinem vero utramque intelligo; 
et utramque (tam Objecti scilicet quam Sub- 
ject!) evidentiam. Nam per Objecti certitu- 
dinem Scientia distinguitur ab Errore.; per 
.Subjecti certitudinem ab Opihione, Si desit 
' evidentia subjecti, nulla est Scientia ; ubi sola 
adest, persicasa tan turn, non realis evidentia 
est. 

Qui Scientiam parit Syllogism us appellatur 
Scientificua; alio nomine, 'A^oSeixnxo^ Demon- 
siraiivuSi et interdum Demonstratio. Conclu- 
fflones enim certas et evidentes apud Mathe> 
maticos reperiri multas in confesso est: cum- 
que illi, quae docent, soleant adjuncto Dia- 
grammate ostendere; seque propterea non rem 
, probare, sed (quod majorem innuit Eviden- 
tiam) Demonstrare dicant ; arcessito igitur ab 
illis vocabulo, SyUogismits scire faciens apud 
.Logicos vocatur Demonstratio. Cumque in 
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ScientiA (siqua forte possibilitas, tamen) nul- 
lus sit erroris metus ; quod hujusmodi Syl- 
logismis, sive uno, sive pluribus probatur, 
id libenter agnoscimus sicut perhibetur ita 
ease; et cUiter (saltern naturaliter) se habere 
non posse. 

Demonstration consists of a syllogistic argument, 
or series of arguments^ in which a conclusion is ne- 
cessarily and evidently inferred, either iaimediately, . 
or> by the intervention of intermediate truths, from 
axiomatic and primary principles. 

It produces knowledge, that is> a clear perception 
of and full acquiescence in the thing demonstrated. 
This perception and acquiescence may continue 
when the demonstrative process in which it origi* 
nated is forgotten. • 

DemonstmHve knowledge is theoretically superior ' 
to that acquiescence which is called certainty, and 
which proceeds from the highest class of probable 
proofs. In practice however it is often found, that 
as strong a conviction is produced by these, in 
the subjects to which they are appropriate, as by 
demonstration. We may practically be as fully and 
as justly convinced of the authenticity of the holy 
' Scriptures, as of the equality of the angles of an 
equilateral triangle. 

§. 5. Denumstrationis species. 

DUJE sunt Demonstrationis species. Prima, 
quae demonstrat "Ori, sive Quod res sit; pro-, 
bando, vel simpliciter et directe rem ita esse, , 
et tum vocatur Ostensiva^ seu potius Directa ; 
vel si non sitj absurdi aliquid necessario 
A a 
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secuturum. Haec est quae Graece dicitiur 'Avat- 
yoty^ Latine, ducens ad abaurdumj impoasUnle^ 
incommodumy udo yerborecte dixeris Obliquam. 
Exemplum ejus dat reductio Syllogismi a Ba- 
Toko vel Bokardo ad Barbara. 

Ostensiva Directa fit duobus modis. 

1. Quando aliquid demonstratur per Effbc^ 
turn; ut si diceresj Limv Soli oppasita nigra 
cemiinr; ergo paiiiur Eclipwn* 2. Quando 
per Causam remotam ; ut si idem colligeres 
quia Sol et Lima diametraiiter opponutUur. 
Quod si illud demonstrares per Causam proai- 
mam^ quia nempe Terra inter Solem et Lunam 
interponitur^ turn fieret 

* Secunda Demonstrationis species Ai^i, i. e. 
quss docet Quaret vel Propter quid- res sit ; 
causam ejus assignando, dod quamcunque, sed 
proadmam seu immediatam. Sic enim statuunt 
Logici quod Scientia omnis est Cogniiio rei 
per causam, sed proprie dictafpetpropriam^ \u e. 
pTommam: nam per remotam Cwr sit aliquar 
tenus ostenditur : nihil amplius quam Quod sit 
demonstratur. 

Utriusque Speciei membra gradu di£Perunt. 
Nam obliqua ori .est dett€|]:iQr directft, quia 
non demonstrat rem ita esse, nisi qufttenus 
doeet earn aUter se habere non posse ; quod 
tameitsi eodem redeat, tamen animo minus 
satisflacit ; nam si par sit utrobique Certitudo^ 
bujus^ tamen minor Eyidentia est. 
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Habet et Ai^i suos gradus ; quia potest esse 
causa proxima quae non est primay h. e. per se 
nota et indemonstrabilis : cujus ideo prsefertur 
Evidentia, quia '(eontra quam caeterae) m& luce 
est conspicua, et nihil indiget alienft. Quare, 
quae banc adbibet causam demonstration et ha^ 
betur, et nominatur Potissima. 

Sunt i^tur ex mente Logicorund Demon* 
strandi quatuor modi; quorum alter alteri 
eyidentia, adeoque dignitate, praestat Valet 
Demonstratio obliqua; Potens est qucelibet 
Directa; Potior quae per causam proximam^ 
Potiisima quae per primam demonstrat. Hujus 
est vulgata ilia Definitio, SyUagismus comftans 
veriSy primU, immediatisy noUoribusy prioribusy et 
catms Conclimonis. Exemplum, nisi forte apud 
Mathematicos, an uspiam occurrat nesdo* 



1. Of the first general class of demonstrations 
(so. which prove Uiy thaf the thing is,) the least evi- 
dent is the 'Awtiyttyn, that is, indirect proof* or argu*- 
meiit db impossibili, SO called because it evinces that 
the thing is,hy displaying some manifest contradic- 
tion/absurdityi or impossibility as necessarily accom-, 
panning the supposition that the thing is not. This 
method should never he employed, except when no 
direct mode of proof is practicable. Several of the 
properties of circles are thus demonstrated by 
Euclid ; see book iii. prop. 1, S, 4, 5, 6, 9, 10, 11, 
IS, IS, 16, 18, 2S, 27 5 and the last propositions 
comprehended in prop. 7 and 8. Such arguments 
are indeed incontrovertible; biit the subjective 
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^evidence produced by them is not so great bs that 
which proceeds from direct demonstration, and 
consequently they do not affect the mind with 
equal satisfaction. 

2. Demonstration of the fad (•«•#) when direct , may 
be either a priori, or a posterioru The latter, how- 
ever, ought not to be introduced under the head of 
demonstration^ in the sense in which the word is here 
used, namely, as consisting in a deduction of truths 
frpm premises either axiomatic or demonstrated. 
It is most adapted to physical or moral proof; thus, 
when a phenomenon or a fact is admitted or proved 
by sufficient testimony, the cause, or necessary 
antecedent to that fact or phenomenon, is mani- 
festly inferred: as, the sight of an eclipse affords 
proof of the relative position of the earth, the sun, 
and the moon. 

3. Demonstration a priori is twofold: it infiers 
the conclusion either by means of some remote 
cause; and then it is considered as proving no more 
than the fact, and thus belongs to the former ge- 
neral class of demonstration, namely, the ^rt ; or by 
means of the immediate cause ; and then it is con- 
sidered as more evident, and as constituting the 
second class of demonstration ; namely, the ^mti. If 
this immediate cause be an axiomatic principle, the 
evidence is conceived to be brought to the highest 
possible degree. 

The term cause is here employed, not in its com- 
mon signification, as denoting that which produces 
or effects any things but simply, for thattvhichwe 
conceive to be prior to another thing in the order of 
nature, and tvithout the existence of which that other 
thing could not exist. The two senses are often co- 
incident, but the latter comprehends the former as 
the genus of the species. Thus the intervention of 
the earth between the sun and the moon is, in both 
these senses, the cause of a lunar eclipse; but the 
parallelism of the opposite sides of parallelogram i^« 
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in the latter sense only, a cause of the equality of 
the opposite sides and angles. 

The terms demonstration, knowledge, evidence, Scfu 
are viiguely employed, not only in common usage, 
but even by philosophical writers. They are often 
applied to the proofe and the belief of things f>ro- 
babU. And where the probability is of the higher 
order, no inconvenience arises from such application 
of the words. It is only of importance in die study 
of each author, to ascertain as nearly as possible in 
what sense he is in the habit of using them. This 
is necessary to avoid ambiguity and misaippre- 
hension. 
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CAP. VI. 

DE METHODO. 

§.1. Methodi Species et ReguUe, 

'METHODUS est talis dispositio partium 
^licujus disciplinse, ut Integra facilius discatur. 
Estque duplex. 1. Inventionis . quse discipiinse 
praecepta invenit; 2. DoctriruB^ quae tradit. 
Prior procedit a sensibilibus, et singularibus, 
quae sunt nobis notiora, ad intelligibilia, et 
universalia, quse sunt notiora naturce: posterior, 
contra. 



Method is by some writers considered to form a 
fourth branch of Logic. Of those who object to 
this arrangement^ some comprehend it under the 
head of reasoning ; others conceive it to be a species 
of judgment : while others with a greater degree 
of accuracy, suppose it to belong to the operation 
of apprehension. Bacon suggests that it should be 
esteemed a distinct and independent science^ 

The chief objects of method are, the investigatum 
and discovery of truth; and the communication ofdiS" 
covered truth. There 'are accordingly two species 
of method, respectively adapted to these two 
objects. The former is called the method of in- 
vention; the latter, the method of instruction. The 
former proceeds from things relatively best known : 
the latter often, but not necessarily, the reverse. In 
physical and metaphysical subjects the things rela- 
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lively best known%re individual things^ the know- 
ledge of which is conveyed to the mind by means 
of the external senses, or excited by acts of con- 
sciousness^ or imperfectly acquired by means of 
analogies derived from sensible objects. 



Methodus Doctrinae duplex est. Perfecta, 

aK§oa[juxTncri ; et Imperfecta^ Ifwreg^xi^. Perfecta 

n ;ruTsus, vel Universalis est, qua Integra disci- 

ir. plina, vel Particularism qu^ aliqua disciplinae 

p . pars docetur. 

It is expedient to adapt the method of communi- 
. eating truth to the state of the recipients. Those 
whose minds are prepared by previous study and 
acquaintance with similar topics, will admit of a 
more scientific and recondite arrangement than the 
j illiterate. To the former, the perfect, esoteric, or 

I acroamatk method may be better adapted; the 

latter require the use of a popular, exoteric method, 
even though it be scientifically less perfect. .The 
ancient philosophers appear to have frequently 
adopted the esoteric form for the sake of excluding 
. from knowledge all besides their own favoured fol- 
low ers. 



Utraque duplex est ; 

1. Compositoria sive Synthetica, quae inser- 
vit disciplinis Theoreticis; et a notione Stcb- 
jec^ incipienS) principia ejus et species iinves- 
tigat, donee a summo genere in istk discipline 
perveniat ad infimam speciem. % Resolutoria 
.fare Analytical quae inservit disciplinis Prac- 
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tlds ; et a notione FmU inJ^ueiWy subjeetuin^ 
et tandem media inve^tigat. 

The names analysis and synthesis, which are em- 
ployed to denote the two chief branches of logical 
or scientific method, are borrowed from the sciences 
which are conversant with material objects; in 
which the application of those words involves no 
obscurity. In other sciences there is often much 
difficulty in correctly appropriating the two t^rms ; 
especially as it frequently occurs that the same 
, method may. In different points of view, be con- 
sidered either synthetic or analytic. The terms 
themselves are also used by some writers in so 
vague a manner as to convey a sense almost oppo- 
site to their real signification. 

Nor is it necessary that every treatise should 
follow exclusively either the analytic or the synthetic 
system^ On the contrary, it is often convenient to 
adopt the opposite methods even in different parts 
of a treatise on the same science or branch of 
science. 

!• Analysis consists in the resolution of a com- 
pound into its component parts.- 

The analytic method therefore commences with 
complex substances or notions and reduces them 
first to more simple, and then, if possible, to the 
most simple and primary constituent substances or 
notions. 

Since therefore all the objects which first present 
themselves to our senses, i^nd all the notions which 
first affect the mind, are necesspily complex; and 
our earliest acquisitions in knowledge consist in 
separating and clasisifying the ingredients or parts 
of such objects and notions ; it follows that the 
analytic method is first in the order of actual expe- 
rience, and is'usoally the method of discovery or in- 
vention. It begins with those thiiigs which are most 
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known. It first ascertains their respective properties 
and relations, anfl then, either actually or mentally, 
separates, arranges, and classifies them ; comparing 
or contrasting them with each other and with 
those of other objects j and tracing back con- 
sequents to their antecedents and effects to their 
causes. It thus proceeds by a path opposite to the 
course of nature, until it arrives (in reference to 
objects of sense) at simple or undecom pound able 
substances ; or (in reference to subjects of meta- 
physical apprehension) at the most abstract ideas ; 
Or (in reference to matters of science in general) 
at universal principles or laws. 

This is in fact the process already described under 
the name of induction, (p. 212 — 224.) Thus it is ob- 
served that heat exists in the rays of the sun, in culinary 
and subterraneous fire, in solids or liquids exposed to the 
influence of fire, in animal bodies, &c. By repeated 
examinations and comparisons, the accidents of heat, 
(which are discovered by their existence in some 
things which contain that quality and their absence 
from others, and by the comparative degrees of heat 
in different substances,) are separated from those 
things which, being discovered to be uniformly pre- 
sent with it, are supposed to be essential to it. Henco 
is ultimately derived the definition of heat. The defi- 
nition is necessarily the last step, since it expresses 
the nature of the thing, the discovery of which was 
the object of the analysis; or at least, the nearest 
approximation to that nature, which the state oi the 
science or the limited powers of man can attain. 

Again, the chemist analyses atmospheric air,|water, 
&c. and reduces them to their principles or primary 
s.ubstances or gases. 

The metaphysician analyses the notions conveyed 
to his mind through the medium of the senses by 
individual objects, while he compares them, forms 
to himself an artificial notion of the qualities which 
any number of them possess in common ; proceeds 
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foiiber jfco deopnpoae that idea, and so on soceea* 
8iye)y until he has reached that which he deems the 
most simple apprehension. That is, he proceeds from 
the individuals to the lowest species; from this to the 
proximate genus, and so on through the subaltemate 
genera until he arrives at the highest or moat 
abstract genus ; — each process of the analysis bring- 
ing him to a less QoxnpUx or more simple notion* 

Thus the law of optics, that the angle of reflectUm 
ii equal to the angle of incidence, is derived from the 
observation of many facts, each of them compre* 
bending many other circumstances; for instance, 
that the light proceeded from the sun or a lamp ; 
that the incident ray proceeded from a tower or a 
post; that the reflecting substance was a river or a 
mirror; that the refracted ray was ascertained by ita 
meeting a human eye, or by its illumiiiating ao 
ppaque substance^ But the philosopher by analjfiis 
separates all these constituent parts of the facts under 
examination, and fixes his attention on that one 
particular, the equality of the angle ot' inciidence and 
reflectioit; from which he deduces the general law 
above stated. 

Again, the practical geologist discovers the 
various strata of the earth under a great variety of 
circumstances, as to thickness, extent, iieamess to 
the surface, obliquity, &c. But by pursuing the 
analytical method he deduces general laws as to the 
order and succession of the several strata,; and fronoi 
the phenomena which attend them, considered as 
effects, he acquires a 4)robable conjecture of their 
oi%in and the causes of their relative position and 
qualities. , 

Thus moreover, if we would analytics^lly acquire 
an acquaintance with the science of mineralogy, we 
may enter on a personal examination of eJl the 
earths, and stones, and metals, &c. which we can 
4iscover; scrutinizing distinctly their various pro- 
perties and characteristics; classifying them by 
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placing together those in whkh there exi^td'a Btrik'^ 
iog simikiritjr ; reviewing the dasses, a»d re- ar- 
ranging them according to more comprehensive 
similarities; and so on repeatedl^f, until we arrive 
at certain classes of the most general nature^ with 
the laws of their locality, formation^ combinations, 
gravity, fasibility, crysttulization^ &c. 

2. The iynthetk meihod is the reverse of the 
analytic. It commences with that which is most 
simple, and following the process of naturci consists 
in combination. It lays down simple truths or 
general axiomatic principles^and proceeds from them 
to derivative and coihplex tiliths. It bbgins with 
such mental objects as are most abstracted; and 
traces them successively in the various aggregates of 
which they form part. 

Thus, to recur to the^ examples above given ; a 
treatise on caloric may begin with stating its simple 
nature as a subtle Jluid substance partaking of sack and 
such qualities} or, as a vibratory affection qf the 
particles qf matter distinguished by such and sudt 
characteristics ; (according to the theory which the 
author judges most probable 5) and then proceed to 
shew the isubjects in which caloric is dlsooverable, 
its symptbms, effects, &c. 

Again, a system of chemistry may be introduced 
by the description of the pure gases and other 
detnentary substances, and thence proceed to the 
various combinations found in nature. » 

The metaphysician may, in like manner, begin 
with the definition of Entity; and then, adding to 
that simple idea the notions of dependence or inde- 
pendence, explain the complex notions pf substance 
and quality, and so on, until he arrives at the ag- 
gregate of ideas comprehended in the lowest species, 
or the still more complex notion of the several 
individuals belonging to each species. 

So a system of optics poiay naturally comm«iitt 
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with defiDitions and axioms^ or the simple principles 
ascertained by induction -, and proceed by the appli- 
cation of them to propositions dependent on them^ 
and from these propositions to others successively 
demonstrable by means of them. 

The geologist introduces his subject with general 
remarks on the structure of the earth and the 
character and order of the strata, together with a 
statement of the hypotheses on which his system is 
founded, which he illustrates by those examples 
from which he had first begun his series of dis> 
coveries, and derived those very principles. 

The teacher of mineralogy may in like manner 
begin with the simple character of minerals as to 
form, structure, mode of fracture, gravity, &c. 
may thence proceed to the elements of minerals; 
then to the enumeration and description of the 
species of minerals in their pure state ^ and lastly, 
to their mixed state as actually found in the ore. 
In pursuing this course he arrives by synthesis 
at those complex objects which formed the com- 
mencement of his analytic examination and the 
source of his subsequent discoveries. < 

It appears then that the original discoverer of 
any science, or the philosopher who desires to 
improve it by fresh discoveries, must adopt the 
analytic method. But in communicating the science 
to others, either method may be adopted. The 
analytic has some advantages, inasmuch as. it 
^ makes the student a partaker, as it were, in all the 
interest of the discovery. But the synthetic mode is 
more universally adapted for this purpose, as it dis- 
plays the whole science at one view, and produces 
conviction 4n a manner less laborious, and conse- 
quently better suited to the generality of those who 
wish to acquire the science. 

Geometrical analysis and synthesis are not in 
their nature different from physical or metaphysical 
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analysis and synthesis. The analytical mode in 
geometry consists in commencing with a proposi* 
tion which is ascertained by trial to be true in a 
complex form ; that is^' in some individual cases ; 
and^ on the presumption of its being universally 
true^ discovering what principles can be appealed 
to in its proof; tracing one step after another 
until the mind arrives at some known principle, 
the truth of which proves the correctness of the 
hypothesis. Thus if, without previous information^ 
any one should perceive that in several practical 
instances the three angles of a triangle have 
appeared to be equal to two triangles^ and should 
be desirous to ascertain whether that equation may 
be subsequently relied on as unifprmly correct^ he 
would perhaps observe that the production of one 
side of the triangle forms with the adjacent side 
angles equal to two right angles, one of which is 
one of the angles of the triangle. He would infer 
that if the outer angle could be proved equal to 
the two others^ his hypothesis would be established. 
If previously acquainted with the properties of 
parallel lines, he would soon discover a method - 
of so dividing the outer angle, that one portion 
should be equal to one of the remaining angles of 
the triangle, and the other to the other. Or if 
instead of producing a side, it should occur to him 
to draw a straight line through one angular point 
parallel to the subtending side, he would discover 
three angles which are together manifestly equal to 
two right angles^ of which one is an angle of the 
triangle, and the other two evidently shewn, by 
the previously known properties of angles formed 
by parallel lines, to be equal to the other angles 
of the triangle. In communicating this proof, 
he might retain the same analytical method, re- 
tracing the process of his mind in the discovery; or 
he might reverse the order, and state the demonstra- 
tion syntheticallif ; which (except in the occasional 
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arguments abiinpossibili) is ike mofchod udopted by^ 
Euclid io his ElemeBts. 



Begulse Method! generales has sunt. In tra- 
dendft discipline 1. Nihil desit aut redundet^ 
2. Singulse partes inter se consentiant. 3. Ni<^ 
hil tractetur qupd non sit subjecto aut fini 
bomogeneum. 4. Singula partes aptis transit 
tionibus connectantur. 5. Praeeedat in docendo^ 
sine quo alterum intelligi non potest, ipsum 
vero.sine altero potest. 



1. Correct method will equally avoid deficiency 
and redundancy. Cicero, complains of deficiency in 
the method adopted by Panaetius^ (Of, 1.3. see p. 
71.) and records a similar charge brought against 
him by Antipater Tyrius^ for the omission of 
health and property tixnong thin^ ustfuL {Off. 
it. ^4.) Aristotle in the introductioa of his Rhe« 
toric comments on the Qmission> by former writers 
on the subject^ of that in which jtbe essence of 
the art consists, namely, prot^^. Needless repeti* 
tioas, and enlarged discussions on those, parts 
of a science which are obvious, incur the charge 
of redundancy* Too great a nuipber of divisions 
and subdivisions, though they give an appearance 
of acuteness, are seldom free from redundancy: 
as, on the ether hand, the old custom of reduc** 
ing every thing to dichotomies must often have 
been the occasion of great imperfection and de- 
ficiency. 

S. The divisions- should be collateral, or imme- 
diately belonging to .th^ same genus. Thus it 
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would be ttbs^ui^ to adopt tbe -following method for 
a treatise on Logic: 1. Of Simple Terms; 2. Qf 
Judgment; 3. Of Categorical Syllogisms; 4. Of 
Hypothetical Syllogisms^ &c. The last two classes 
are of a subordinate Tank to the two former. Hie 
third head should be tf Syllogisms; of which those 
two should form subdivisions. See Cicero*s com- 
ment on Epicurus's division of desires, page JO, 71- 
and the observations on page 71* in relation to the 
arrangement of his treatise de Offims.^ 

3. Digressions^ even though they may be in- 
teresting in themselves, are injurious to the unity 
of a treatise. Even illustrations should be employed 
with caution, lest they draw off the thoughts from 
the main subject. 

4. There should be a mutual dependence or natu- 
ral sequence of the parts ; each bearing a closer con- 
nexion with that immediately preceding it than 
with any other. The form of transition, as to the 
mere expression, is a matter of taste and expediency. 
It is more elegant when one part appears to glide 
naturally into another. But an abrupt transition 
is better adapted to secure perspicuity. 

5. Whatever is essential to the kJiowledge of aoy 
t<^ic must precede that topic. To this rule every 
other must yield, as is most fully illustrated in 
the instance of mathematics. A slight explana- 
tion of the confitituent parts of propositions ami 
^llogisms is introduced in this tre,atise by anti- 
cipation, (page 14—17.) in conformity with this 
rule. 



§. 2. De Methodo Mathematicd. 

In tradendk disQtplinis suis Matfaematici htk; 

utuntuil' methodo. 1. Voeum signifieathnem 
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constituunt : h. e. Vocabula artis suo quodque 
loco sic definiunt, ut legem sibi statuant iis 
nusquam uti, pfseterquam in eo sensu quern 
explicat definitio. 2. Definitiombus subjun- 
gunt Awiomata, quas et xowois ewolag vocant; 
h. e. effata sponte perspicua, quibus in decursu 
operis utendum vident. 3. Posthaec adjiciunt 
Poatulata, quae ad praxin spectant; sunt que 
per se certa et evidentia; quae proinde sine 
probatione concedi suo jure postulant 4. Hisce 
positis, propositiones demonstrant ; ordine, et, 
quoad fieri potest, affirmate : un& lege contenti, 
ut, quicquid demonstratum eunt, ex ante datis 
yel probatis manifestum faciant. Csetera, in 
quibus method! praeceptores multi sunt et 
odiosi, non morantur. 

Mathematicorum methodum in cseteris arti- 
bus et scientiis, si tenere non liceat, semulari 
certe licet. Quo ad banc quaeque proprius 
accedit, eo cseteris perfectior, et ad docendum 
uptior videtur. Sed ad ea quae docentur reti- 
nenda, nihil est utilius absoluti operis con- 
spectu; in quo, ea quae sunt ante (extra or- 
dinem fortasse) demonstrata, suis quaeque in 
locis, h. e. servat& Logicorum methddo, repo- 
nantur. 



Mathematicians lay the foundation of their sub- 
sequent demonstrations^ first, in definitions, which> 
while their primary object is simply to fix the Bonifi- 
cation of the terms employed^ serve at the same time 
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as artificial principles; and then> in certain natural 
principles, of which some are practical, called pos- 
tulates; and others theoretical, which are called 
axioms. 

The order of propositions (as for instance in 
Euclid) is partly natural^ partly arbitrary. It is 
probable that any one who should independently 
discover the same truths, would arrange them very 
differently, «nd yei perhaps not Icsa «ckiitifieadiy. 

A syooptic arrangement of nHtt&tmalical conelii- 
aioos accocdiag to their subjects and r^ationa is a 
profitable exeircise. The theorems c»f the first book 
of Euelidy^r example, might be thus arranged: 

J. Of Lines and Angles, .... {H^^^-^^^'X 

«. Of Parallel Unes. {%'.^' ^' ^ 

S. Of Trianglesin general :-Tiz. 

general properties, {fj JJ ^^' »7- 

. , .. f 5. 6. 5 Cor. 6 

special propwues, j^,^^ ^^ ^ 

in relation : viz. 

equal and similar, ... 8. 4. 26. 34. 

equals » SI. 38. 39. 40. 

unequal or dissimilar, 7* 21. 24. 25. 

4. Of Parallelograms in general, 34. 46 Cor. 
in relation : viz. 

. . . mutually, . 35.36.43.47.48. 
... to triangles, . . 41. 

5. Of Rectilineal figures in ge- ( 32 Cor. 1. and 

neral, 1 2. 

The attempts which have been made to apply the 
mathematical method to other sciences have not 
generally proved successful. 
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Of the following Appendix^ the substance of tbe 
first section has been anticipated; (see p. i6l, l65S.) 
The fallacies of diction (§. S,) may be illustrated by 
the observations on analogous and equivocal nouns, 
(p; 25 — SO,) on nouns of secondary intention, (p. 
34 — ^36,) and cm the first and third rules of the 
structure of syllogisms, (p. iisl, 142, and 14i5, 146.) 
The pretended inexplicable arguments or sophisms 
of the ancient logicians, §. 5 — 11, are far too child- 
ish to deserve notice. The fourth section, compre- 
hending the FalladiB extra diclionem, constitutes the 
most useful part of the Appendix. Though the 
enumeration be in some respects defective, and 
in others redundant, yet it supplies a convenient 
classification of most of the chief fallacies which 
occur in argignentative and especially controver- 
sial writings. Reference is made to some of them 
in the observations on p. 211, 212. and 233, 234. 
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Solutio Sophismatum. 

§.1. CUJUSCUNQUE Sylldgismi difBcultas 
ad duas Species revocari potent; alteram, quae 
in Argumenti MatenA, alteram, quae in Formd 
consistit: nam qui has duas expedire noverit, 
is in tertift, quae ex ambarum complexione ori- 
tur, non haerebit. 

Si incident Materia difiicilis, unicum huic 
malo remedium est, disciplinam unde desu- 
mitur argumentum, fideliter didicisse; quod 
ut facias, Inatrumenii operam tibi Logica praei. 
stabit; sed ulterius nihil confert. Proprium 
illi munus est syllogismi formam explorare; 
h. e. utrum conclusio ex praemissis consequatur 
• propter ipsum colligendi modum: Sed an po- 
nendae sint praemissas ' (nisi forte sint pure Lo- 
gicae) aliunde discendum est. Sicubi autem 
Syllogismus qui legitimus non est, videatur 
tamen; aut contra; (quorum utrumque sae- 
pisome, et de causis pene infinitis accidit) for- 
malem ejus consequentiam excutere est Artis 
Logicae. 
' Qui hoc opus aggreditur, id sibi negotii 
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datam sciat, ut difficilem suum syllogismum, 
primo in categoricum purum, vel in plures, si 
opus sit, conTertat ; turn ad canonem accurate 
exigat; cujus operis ratio praecedente libro | 

p. 133. et seqq. abunde declarata est. Sum- 
ma rei hue redit. Consideranda est primo 
Conclusio; ej usque Termini solerter distin- 
guendi: Praedicatum enim est Major Termi- 
nus Syllogism! ; qui p'oinde Plrsemissam quo- 
que Majorem indicabit; Subjectum pariter 
MiniH-em; et in utr^que sese oSeiset Argu- 
mentum sive Terminus Medius: Unde et >8i 
desit Praemissarum altsrutra^ facile suppleri 
poterit. Hisce cognitis, nee Figuta Syllo- 
gismi, nee Modus latebit ; qui si l^time^ nee 
tamen vere concUidere videatur^ questendiiin 
annon anceps sit aliquis trium Terminocum ? 
nam si in iis nulla lateat aimbiguitasi necessaiio 
falsa erit altera IVsemissarum. 

Hunc in modum Meebit Syllogismum cjAiem- 
vis Categoricum purum explorare: qualis m 
nan sit qui proponitur, quam faeillime fici, 
per e& quae priare Libro, exUremo Capite ter- 
tio, et toto quarto suat estensa. Siquid m»- 
plius restet, id exempUs melius quam prmeeptiB 
docebiiur. 



§.2. ORDIEMUR autem a facillimis; nem- 
pe veterum Sophistarum FoIUicUa; quarum 
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13 species enumerat Aristoteles: sex, quae 
miidtipttciiate dictiorm; septem, quae aliquo ex- 
tra dictUmem vitio laborarent. Et erat aliqua 
fortasse difficultas in earum aliquibus, juxta 
veterem disputandi (h. e. interrogandi) morem 
prppositis; sed profecto nemo tarn obtusus 
est, qui non easdem Syllogistice propositas 
agnoscat statim, et derideat. V. g. Erit foiv 
tasse qui rogatus Quod non amiserU utrvm ha- 
beat necnef non intelligat se captum iri, sive 
simplicitec habere se, sive non habere respon- 
dent: at proposito hujusmodi Syllogismo, 
Quod non amisisti hahes ; Corntca non amisisti; 
Ergo habea: Vel Quod non amisiati'non habes; 
Oculoa non amisisti ; Ergo non habes : quid re- 
ponat nemo non videt. 



§. 8. FALLACIiE dictioniSf sive in dictione, 
sex sunt. 

1. Fallacia cequivocationis, sive nata ex voce 
aequivoc&: ut, Canis est animal; Sirius est 
canis ; Ergo, Sirius eat animal. In hoc qua- 
tuor sunt termini ; quorum duo, vox Canis 
aequivoce sumpta, 

2. Fallacia amphibolice; sive nata ex senten- 
ti4 amphibold, h. e. andpitis structurae; ut, 
Qjiod tangUur a Socrate iUud sentit ; Columna 
tangitur a Socrate; Ergo Columna sentit. Vox 
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sentit, Bon sponte, sed in h&c sttuctura ef^ am- 
bigua; ei^us yi, in Majori sigxtificat Seniit 
Socrates ; in Conclusione, Sentit Socrat&n > 
Quare SjUogismus habet quatuor terminos. 

8. et 4. Fallacia Compositioms^ ubi datum 
in sensu divi^o sumitur in sensu composito : ut. 
Duo et Tria sunt par et impar : Quinque sunt 
Duo et Tria; Ergo Quinque sunt par et im- 
par, Fallacia Divisionis^ quaiado datum in 
sensu composito sumitur in diviso; ut, Pla^ 
neta sunt septem : Sol et Luna sunt pianette ,- 
Ergo Solet Luna sunt septem. Utroque modo 
quatuor sunt termini si aperte loquaris. V. g. 
Prioris Sjilogismi mens est. Duo et Tria seor- 
sim accepta sunt par et impar; Quinque sunt 
duo et tria in unum composita, &c. Posterio- 
ris yero, Planetae collective sumpti sunt sep- 
tem ; Sol et Luna sunt planetse distributive 
sumpti &c. Unde duplex utrobique Medius. 

"Hucreferri solent hujusmodi Orationes; 
" Possibile est album esse nigium / Possibile est 
" sedtntem stare : dubito an satis recte ; quia 
" tanto acumine non est opus. Potest quidem 
^' album ^eri nigrum ; et Possibile est sedenti 
** stare ; at si haec velles, incongnte locutus es. 
" Utraque igitur Oratio est simpliciter. ne- 
" ganda; vel ut aperte falsa si sit congrua, vel 
*f si non sit congrua, quia non est Propositio.** 

5. Fallacia Accentus seu ProsodiiS potius, 
quando pro eddem sumuntiir quae vel Litera; 
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vd SpiritUy vel Tempore, vel Accentu sunt di- 
Tersa: ut, Est serous. Ergo est cervus; Est ara. 
Ergo est hara. Est malum (an apple). Ergo 
malum (an evil). Venatur lipores. Ergo et 
lep6res ; quibus qui falli potest, debet. 

6. Fallacia Figurce dictionis, quando propter 
dictiones similes, quod de una datur de altero 
arripitur ; idque vel Grammatice, ut Musa est 
Foeminini generis. Ergo et Poeta : vel Logice, 
ut Docere est agere. Ergo et Videre. Haec Ma- 
teria potius quam Forrn^ peccat; et operose 
solvi non postulat : ponit aliquid aperte falsum; 
quo negato evertitur. 



§. 4 FALLACIiE extra dictionem sunt 
septem. 

1. Fallacia Accidentis $ cftiBSido acddentcu 
rium aliquod confunditur cum eo quod est 
essentiale seu principaliter intentum : ut, Qfiod 
emisti comedisti ; Crudum emisti ; Ergo Crudum 
comedisti : in quo Qjiod emisti, et Quale etnistif 
confunduntur ; unde quatuor termini. 

2. Fallacia a Dicta secundum Quid ad Dic- 
tum Simpliciter ; quando proceditur a voce 
determinate sumptft, ad eandem absolute po- 
sitam : ut, Mthiops est albus denies ; Ergo o/- 
bus : unde quatuor esse terminos necesse est. 

3. Fallacia Ignoratianis Elenchi. EUnchus 
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proprie Syllogismus est adversarium redargu- 
ens ; confirmando scilicet quod illius sentential 
contradicit. Quare in hanc incidit Fallaciam 
qui se putat adversarium redargucre, non ser- 
vatis Coniradicendi Ijegibus, (de quibus vide 
pag. lOTr-llS,) Qui in his pecpat, docendus 
est se nescire Quid sit Contradicere. 
' 4. Fallacia a non-causd pro causd ; sive sit a 
non-verd pro verd ; sive a non-tali pro taji : ut 
Cometa fulsit s Ergo BeUum erit s NuUo modo; 
nam si fuerit, aliis de causis futurum est. 
Quod inebriat prohibendum est ; Vinum inebriat; 
Nequaquam vero, sed abusus vini. Haec Fal- 
lacia bene solvitur negando causam falsam ; 
melius, adducendo germanam. 

** Hue refertur ab aliquibus (qua de causA 
" non video) hoc Sophisma ; Qiii magis esurii^ 
** plus comedit ; Qui minus comeditj magis esu- 
<* riti Ergo Qui minus comedit^ plus comedit. 
" Sed qui hoc, vel hujus simile attulerit (ut in- 
** numera aiOferri solent) docendus est congrue 
** loqui : Hoc si fecerit dicet in hoc casu, Qui 
" magis esurit plus comedet ; Qui minus comedit, 
" magis esurit; Ergo Qui minus comedit, plus 
" comedet.'^ 

5. Fallacia Conseguentisy quando infertur 
quod non sequitur : ut, Animal est ; Ergo, Est 
Homo, Hie memineris, quod si recte ratione 
uti volumus, Consequentia aut directa, imme- 
diata, formalis, aut plane nulla est ; peccat 
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enim contra aliquam Dialectics regulam; ad 
quam si provoces, refelletur. 

6. Fallacia Petitionis Principih cum ut da- 
tum assumitur, quod probatum oportuit. V. g. 
Cum probatur aliquid vel per seipsum, (quae 
vocatur Petitio staling) ut, Homo est. Ergo, 
est Homo : Vel per Synonymum ; ut Ensis est 
acutus ; Ergo, Gladius : Vel per aeque ignotum ; 
ut Hie est Pater Melchisedek ; Ergo, Hcec Jkfo- 
ter s Vel per ignotius ; ut. Hoc Quadratum est 
hujus Trianguli duplum, Quia huic Cirado 
aquale : Vel per Circulum ; resumendo scilicet 
quod relictum est ; ut si diceres. Ignis est ca^ 
Udus^ Ergo urit ; et post pauca. Ignis utit. Ergo 
est calidus, 

7. Fallacia plurium tnterrogationum, quando 
plures quaestiones velut una proponuntur ; v. g, 
Suntne mel et fel dulda ? Estne homo ani^ 
mat et lapis P Evertitur, ad singulas quaestio- 
nes distincte respondendo ; sicut fecit Mene- 
demus Eretriensis qui roganti eum Alexino, 
Numquid pattern verberare desiisset ? Nee ver^ 
beraviy inquit, nee desii, 

Atque hae sunt tredecim Sophismatum for- 
mulae veteribus usitatiores, quae tironibus 
Logicis in exemplum proponi solent. Pot- 
erant esse pauciores ; nam videntur aliquae co- 
incidere ; et praeterea tres, Non-catisa pro CaU" 
sd, Petitio Principii^ et Plures interrogations , 
c c 
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nop sunt fallacies proprie dictas, b. e. syllo- 
gismi form4 peccantes; sed vitia male op* 
ponentis. Poterant et plures; sed cum hie 
numerus Aristoteli satisfecisset, idem omnibus 
post ilium Logicis satisfecit. 

§. 5. SOPHISMATIBUS ex sententi^ vete- 
rum accensendce sunt Inexplicabiles (ut vo- 
eantur) Rationes^ quas Megarici, Stoici, alii- 
que Eristicam profess!^ propriis nomlnibus in- 
signivere, Crocodilus, Mentiens^ Obvelatus^ &c. 
quas plerasque coUegit GcLSsendus, et retulit 
in Libro de Origine et Varieiaie Logics : Nos 
eodem fere ordine explorabimus quo ab illo 
sunt propositse. 

1; Achillas vocatur argumentum quo 
usus est Zeno Eleates, non ut motum toUeret, 
quod vulgo sed falso dicitur; sed ut ostende^ 
Fet continuum non esse infinite divisibile, 
quia hoc dato motus tolleretur. Argumentum 
sic se habet. Sit Achilles quantum voles 'jroiag 
Mxvgy puta decuplo velocior testudine. Qui'- 
escente illo, confecerit testudo partem ali- 
quam (puta decimam) spatii percurrendi. Tum 
procedat Achilles, idemque spatium perctir- 
rat 5 progredietur interim testudo per partem 
ejus decimam, h. e. totius spatii centesimam ; 
hanc confioiat Achilles, et percurret interim 
tec^udo hujus centesimfiiB decimam ; et 'sic d^ 
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inceps in mfiBitum ; quo fiet ut Achilles nun- 
quam assequatur testudinem. 

Ineptum est hoc Sopbisma. 1. Quia solvi- 
tur ambulando ; quod fedt Diogenes. 0. Quo* 
niam ex ips& hypothesi, dum testudo quae 
praecessit spatio A, conficit A A, Achilles con^ 
fidet 2 A ; adeoque sftatim assequetur earn, et 
antecedet. Sed hoc (inquies) in casu propo- 
sito nunqoam fiet; Recte; Ne enim fiat, in 
ipso proponendi iHodo clam inseritur nova con- 
ditio. Nam 8. Argumentum aliis verbis hoc 
dicit ; -6i Achillem decuplo velociorem prseces- 
sent testudo; et uterqae meo pergat arbitratu; 
figo perficiam ne Achilles assequatur testudi- 
nem : Quare prorsus nunquam assequetur. Quas 
eist FaUacia a dicto eectmdttm quid, ad dictum 
^impKciter. 

2. Diodorus Cronus, quod Sophismata Stil- 
ponis nott solvisset, exinde oyo^ appellatus est ; 
id cognominis aliunde promeritus^ quod ad 
hunc modum contra motum disputaret. Mo- 
bile movetur i)el in quo eat loco, vel in quo non 
est: At neutrum horum; Ergo Non omnmo. 
Unde facete ilium lusit Herophxius, qui ut 
luxatum illi humerum restitueret rogatus, 
Tuu8 (inquit) humerus vel in quo ertU loco ew^ 
istens ewcidit, vel in quo non erat. JSed neo- 
trum horum; Ergo non OTnnino. Diodori ar- 
gumento breviter et perspicue respondet Gas* 
sendus, Quod movetur moveri a loco in quo erat, 
c c2 
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per locum in* quo est» (sive quern pertransit,) €ul 
locum in quo nondum est, sed futurum est. 
. ' 3. Reciprocum vocat Argumentum GeUius, 
quod Graece dicitur 'Ayriorgs^ov : cui illustrando 
conficta est Fabula quae Graecorum vanitatem 
olet. Narrant enim inter Protagoram et Euath- 
lum, vel (ut facetiae locus sit) inter Coracem et 
Tisiam conveflisse, ut hunc ille Dialecticam do- 
ceret;.idque h&c lege, ut dimidium mercedis 
statim f acciperet ; reliquum, cum discipulus 
causam vicisset. ( Primam exinde t litem .cum 
Discipulo contestatus est Magister, cum* mer- 
cedis reliquum lege peteret, apud Judices vero 
sic ' agebat : Ego si - viceroy Tisia, Tu solves 
ex senterUidf sin minusycw pacto; utroque. 
igitur modo sohendum est c Respondit Tisias^. 
Ego nihil solvo ; Tu si iXcerisj ex p<icto ; sin 
minus ^ exsententid. Tanto utrinque acumine 
perculsi: boni judices, exclamarunt Kaxbu Koj^ot- 
xos xox^y, cSov, causamque in longissimum diem 
distulerunt. c 

' Ineptum erat Coracis Dilemma quia potuit 
tam bene retorqueri. Nihilominus callide age- 
bat, si id Judices vidissent. Nam cum merce- 
dem inique peteret, causa cadere debebat; 
quamprimum autem cecidisset, ei merces ex 
pacto debq})atur. 

§. 6. 4.MENTIENS, qui est Graece *6v^wvof, 
Chrysippi Syllbgismus ne ab ipso quidem so-- 
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lutu^9 fH'seter cffiteros insolubilis habetur. Eum 
Cicero sic enuntiat: Si dicis te mentiri^ et ve- 
rwm dids, mentiria ; Sed. diets te mentiriy et ve- 
rum dicis; mentiris igitur, 

Congrue loquere, Chtysippe, et intelliges 
te vel nihil prorsus, vel nihil dicere difficile. 
Qui se dicit mentitttm, et verum dicit, mentis 
tvs est; Qui mentiturum^ mentietur, Horuin 
utrumque verum est,.et nemini obscurum : Sed 
qui ut verum simul dicat et mentiatur dicit 
unum aliquid, cujus partes sibi invicem contra- 
dicunty is nee verum, nee falsum, sed omnino 
nihil dicit: quando enim sententias pars una 
evertit alteram, tota nihil prorsus significat, sed 
inaniter strepit. 

Subtilius disputare videbantur qui sic age- 
bant : Cretenses esse mendaces dicit Epimenides 
Cretensis : Mentitv/r igittir/ Ergo Illi sunt ve- 
races; Ergo et lUe verum dicit; Ergo IIH 
rursus sunt mendaces &c. Sed profecto nihil 
stultius est hoc arguraento, nisi vox Cretenses 
eos ad unum omnes significet^ et omnis men- 
dax quicquid dicit mentiatur. 

Videtur hie Mentiens peperisse subtilem il- 
lam Scholasticorum de InsolubUibus ddctrinam. 
" Nam talia argumenta (inquit Occam) non 
^' possunt fieri nisi quando actus humanus re- 
" spicit istum terminum Falsum^ vel aliquem 
" consimilem affirmative ; Vel hunc teiminum 
"^ Verum^ vel aliquem consimilem negative.^'* 
c c 3 
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Esse haec Sophismata ante dixerat; nee to- 
cari Insolubiliay quia nullo modo solvi pos- 
sunt, sed quia cum difficultate solvuntur. 

Insolubilis exemplum sic proponitur. Inci- 
piat Socrates sic loqui, Socrates dicit faUum ; 
et nihil amplius loquatur: turn interroget ali- 
quis, utrum vera an falsa sit haec propo^tio. 
Respondeo, nee veram nee falsam esse, sed. 
nihil significare^ nisi aliquid aliud respiciat, 
quod a Socrate ante dictum supponitur. Qui 
enim profert haec verba, Socrates didtjalsum, 
fert judicium de dicto Socratis; quique fert 
judicium, necessario prsesupponit aliquid de 
quo judicet : Unde cum sententia praesup- 
ponat objeetum suum, clarum est eandem 
numero propositionem, et sententiam et ejus 
objeetum esse non posse. Quare et Scholarum 
subtilitas hie nihil* proficit ; nihilque opus est 
plura dicere de Insolubilibus. 

5. Fallens AiaAaytavoov, vel ut alii AioXeAih 
$floV, de Juramento ludit sicut Mentiens de nudft 
afBrmatione. E.g. Qjii jurat se falsum jurare 
et falsum jurats vere jurat, Quare eodem fere 
modo quo Meutiens explicatur. 

§. 7. 6. et 7. OBVELATUS, alio nomine 
Electra, est Fallacia a dicto secundum Quid, ad 
dictum Simpliciter.* Nam colligere pertendit, 
.quod et Patrem Filius et Soror Fratremy h. e. 
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Electra Orestem prorsus nesciat, si eundem veh 
cbducivm se nescire fateatur. 

8. et 9. AcEEVALis et Calvus, sunt ejus- 
dem Sophismatis duo tantum exempla. V. g. 
Si rogatus a sophista, neges te Calvum fieri 
amisso crine uno, duobus, tribus, et sic dein- 
caps ad 99) sed amissis centum concedas ; vel 
eodem modo neges 99 grana Acer^um esse, 
centum autem esse fatearis; concludet ille 
grano unico adjecto Acervum fieri ; crine unico 
amisso, Calvitiem. Facile autem respondetur, 
Unum centesimum non esse Unicum; nam est 
Unum cum nonaginta novem. Vel si mavis 
sic ; Fit Acervus, grano itno, sed adjecto ; 
adeoque non unico, sed cum pluribus aliis. 
Fit Calvities crine uno, sed post multos alios, 
amisso. 

10. CoiiNUTUs et Ceratinus^ CeraHne, Ce- 
ratis^ et Cenas dicitur Sophisma illud ante me- 
moratum. Quod non amisisti habes &c. Qua3 
est Petitio Principii; nam supponit te comua 
habuisse. 

Ineptissima haec Fallacia plus acuminis prae« 
fert juxta veterem disputandi modum rogando 
proposita. Erit enim fortasse, qui rogatus^ 
Quod non amiaerit^ utrum haheat necne? 
non intelligat se captum in, si simpliciter . re« 
spondeat; sive habere se, sive non habere di- 
cat. Nam eum adiget sophista, ut vel se ha- 
bere . cornua^ vel non habere oculos fateatur. 
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11. Acutus sibi videbatur Menedemus (Ere- 
triensis scil. quern l^trixwrorov appellat Laer- 
tius) quum ad htinc modum nugaretur. Di" 
v6)rsumy a Diverso Diversum est; Prodesse est a 
Bono Diversum ; Prodesse igitur nan est Bonum, 
Quae est crassa et putida JEquivocatio ; et nihil 
amplius. 

§. 8. 12. CROCODILUS a Chrysippo in- 
ventus, qui ad Fallaciam Consequentis revocari 
poterit, sio proponitur. Surripuerat infaniem 
Crocodilns ; redditurum se^ hdc lege poUicUus, 
ut divinet mater, utrum apud se reddere an nan 
reddere constUuerit. Si dicat mater, Non r^rf- 
deres mentietur si infantem receperit: Si di-- 
c&t reddere: Hon reddet quia hoc est falsum* 
Quamobrem' Chrysippus nihil esse putat difB* 
cilius quam responsum matri suggerere. Nee 
injuria, si lubricum putet divinare ; sed imme- 
rito, si in hoc (ut videtur) hsereret, . Quod si 
puerum Crocodilus non reddere constituent, 
quamvis id Mater divinaverit non .reddet: 
quasi consilium quod primum intenderat Cro- 
codilus, postquam indicatum est, repudi^re non 
possit, et ex pacto non debeat : nam si Mater 
recte divinaverit, recepto puero, non mentitur 
ilia, sed consilium mutat Crocodilus. 

13. Metens 0s§/^y qui vocatur, ita placuit 
Zenoni Stoico, ut Sophists^ a quo eum didice- 
rat duplum pactae mercedis numeraret. Propo- 
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nente Ammonio sic se habet: Si messurus eSf 
nonfortasse tneteSffortasse noti metes^ sed meies 
omnino ; Pariter, si non messurus es, non for" 
tasse metes J fortasse non metesy sed prorsus non 
metes : Atqui vel metere te^ vel non metere, n^- 
cessarium est; perit igitur Fortasse, quod in 
neutrd hypothesis locum habet. Fortunatum Sa- 
phistam ! qui mercede dupl& hunc fumum . 
vendidit ; Vel hoc^ vel illud eoenire est necesse / 
Quare hoc et non illud necessario eventurum est. 
Nihil. amplius.dicit qui sic dixenU Ut 7)el me- 
t(is vel non metas est necesse ;- Ergo Vel.necessa' 
rib metes vel necessario non metes. Breviter, haec 
FaUacia Divisionis est; nam in Antecedente^. 
Modus Necessario^ non' tribuiturHnisi toti Dis- 
^unctivae; sed in Consequente dicitur'de ejus- 
dem membris seorsim acceptis. • 
? 14. Ignava Ratio vel 'Agyoj >Jyos appella* 
tur, qui si valeat nihil est omnino quod agamus 
in vita. V. g. SiFatum est agroto convalescere^ 
sive medicum adhibuerit sive non adhibueritf 
convalescet: Pariter, 51 illi Fatum est. non. con** 
valescere^ sive medicum adhibuerit ske non ad' 
hibueritj non convalescet : et alterutrum Fatum 
est : medicum ergo adhibere nihil attinet. Le-. 
pide respondit Chrysippus posse esse confa- 
talia adhibere medicum et convalescere : 
Quemadmodum et Zeno, quando, servum fu-* 
rem verberabat, Furari sibi Fatum esse dicenti, 
et Fa/7u/ar^ respondit. Sed commodius did. 
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videtur, Si sit Fatum, hoc valere argumen- 
tuin ; idque vel solum sufficere ne Fatum esse 
eoncedamus* Argumentum hocce et quae prs- 
eedunt pp. 291, 292. N*. 2. et 8. ex Dilemmatis 
legibus facile solvuntur. 

§. 9. PLURA sunt apud Autores Inexplica- 
bilfum Rationum nomina; quorum exempla 
Grassendus quia nusquam invenisset, ipse re- 
pent. Verum ea relinquimus studiosis; qui- 
bus etiam consulto est relictum, ut quse sunt 
hactenus ftcplicata, illi explicent in Syllogis- 
mos conversa. Exempla Gassendi ne deside- 
rent qui libro carent, non pigebit exgcribere. 

Dominans, Kvgie6(ev. Themistdclis filius nee 
Groecis imperat, nee de imperando oogitat; 
Verum imperat Matri, quae imper^it Themi- 
atocli, qui Grsecis imperat; Dominatur itaque 
Grascis, et non^dominatur. 
. ConficienSf Usgalvwif. Multum itineris conficif, 
et non conficit Canis, qui in rotib gradiens totum 
diem, ex eodem tamen loco non recedit. 

Superposittis vel Superlativus^ TTegSgrixof, So- 
riti forte affinis; Ut si roges quota sit palea, 
quae si mulo super-imponatur ille oneri sue* 
cumbat ? 

NtdluSf Ovn;. Homo in communi nee est 
hie, nee ille, nee alius homo singularis. Ergo 
NiiUus. Vel ut tritum Sophisma: Quod Ego 
sum, Tu non es; Ego sumJiomo; Ergo Tu non 
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es^ Vel denique ut Chrysippus ; Qui est JWe- 
garisy non est Athenis; Homo est M^garis ; Ej::gQ 
Homo non est Athenis. 

Subjicit Gassendus ex Laertio has Chry- 
sippi.Rogatiunculas. 1. Qui non initiatis indi- 
cat mysteria, impie agit. Sed hoc facit Hiero? 
phantes; Ergo Impie agit. S. Est quoddani 
caput ; Id tu non habes ; Ergo Caput non 
habes. 3. Id quod loqueris ex ore tuo egredi- 
tur : Currum loqueris ; Ergo Currus ex ore tuo 
egreditur. 

§.10. Non temperaturos sibi juvenes satis 
scio quin dissiliant risu, ubi haec tarn futilia 
intellexerint a gravissimis philosophis serio 
fuisse proposita; et veteribus adeo difBcilia 
haberi, ut Philetas Cous praeceptor Ptolemaei 
Philadelphi solius Mentientis explicandi stu« 
dio confectus interierit. Quamvis autem Ari- 
stotelis beneficio, videantur ista ut sunt levia, 
in iis tamen prompte atque artificiose solven- 
dis non inutiliter sese juvenes exercebunt) 
nam in gravissimis disputationibus, haec eadem 
recocta Novas prsesertim Philosophise cultores 
saspissime reponunt. ^ 

V. gi Gassendus Vacuum quod appellat dw- 
seminatum eodem fere sophismate demonstrare 
pertendit, quo olim Zeno contra motum ute-' 
batur: suamque Hobbius de Necessitate sen» 
tentiam iisdem propugnat falladis quibus Fa* 
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turn Stoici : aliaque plurima hujus generis, quae 
sunt nobis praetereunda, studiosis inter legen- 
dum occurrent. 

Fefellit virum satis alias perspicacem haec 
sequela, quss in ambiguis distinguendis versa- 
turn minime (opinor) fefellisset ; Possum datte 
peripheric irientem exhibere; Possum igttur 
datam peripheriam trisecare ; cujus falsitatem 
ipsa praxis redarguit ; neque enim trientem 
exhibuit, sed alterius circuli peripheriam tri- 
enti parem : h. e. non trientem ipsum, sed trL 
entis valorem : Paria fecisset qui, oblatum sibi 
solidum trisecturus, ne attrectato quidem solido 
porrexisset dracKmam. 



§. 11. VOLENTEM hie desinere pungit scru- 
pulus, qui nonnuUos hodie Mathematicos male 
habet. Nam in demonstrationibus quibus- 
dam, conclusionem ex sui contradictorift, per 
legitimas necessariasque consequentias directe 
inferri volunt. Quod si ita sit, miror a ve- 
teribus, prsesertim Scepticis non fuisse anim- 
adversum; quippe hoc dato tota ruat Logica 
necesse est. 

Dicunt tamen Theodosium demonstrasse 

quo^ Si maris superficies tion est spkarica^ est 

spharica. Verum ille nihil tale demonstravit ; 

sed tantum maris superficiem si nondum essetf 

jbre spharicam: siquid enim emineat (inquit) 
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illud statim, ex natur& humidi, subside! : Unde 
i$,f 81 maris superficies- sit (ut non est) inaequalis 
If Jiet perfecte sphseiica. 

Videamus aliud exemplum. Sunto Jiumeri 

\t duo inaequales, et inter se primi; dico quod 

ffli eorum differentia ad minorem prima est. Esto 

it enim numerus aliquis qui metitur minorem; 

jji idemque metiaiur differentiam : Ergo metitur 

^ eorum summam; Ergo metitur majorem^ huic 

^ summse parem ; Ergo non metitur minorem. 

^i Possum hoc loco dicere quod mendose col- 

IH ligitur: siquis enim numerus minorem metia- 

i tur ex supposito, et majorem ex demonstrato ; 

it colligendum erat dates esse inter se composi- 

toSi quod est contra Hypothesin. Verum ne 

pluribus exemplis sicdi molestus, malo generale 

responsum. Dico igitur, quod nulla hujus- 

n modi demonstratio supponit solam suae con- 

^ clusionis contradictoriam ; sed quaelibet cum 

^ contradictori& ponit aliquid quod eam ever- 

^ tit; et evertere, demonstrando ostendit. Qua- 

^ re conclusionem non infert ex ejus contra- 

^ dictorift; sed ex contradictoriS ciim contra- 

^ dictorias eversiv^ : quod s\ faciat nihil mi. 

I rum. Nam Si Socrates v. g. est homo^ et 

irrationaliSf tum Si est homo, non est homo: 

Et Si Socrates est mortuus, et scit se esse mor- 

tuum, tum Si est mortuus^ non est mortuus: 

Et universaliter, Siet hac est vera et qua hanc 

fvertit : tum Si hac est vera, non est vera : qui- 

nd 
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bui omnibus inost. una qu» est pronus nulla 
difficultas* Ubi aiim Hypothesis evertit sup- 
positionem, quidni ex Hjpothesi sequatur, 
quod s^ppo^tipni contradidt ?' 
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PROMISCUOUS SYLLOGISMS 

FOR EXERQISE. 



t:iRST SEEIES, . 

Categorical Syllogisms, 

1. _ 

Satire is a legitimate mode of ext^osing'the fiedl- 
ings of others ; the calling others by HI naines is 
not satire : consequently it is not a legitimate mode 
of exposing their failings. 

2. ,. 

A tyranny is inconBieteni with the liberty of the 
subject ; but the English government is not incoiv* 
sistent with the liberty of the subject: and this 
undeniable fact affords a sufficient evidence that the 
English government is not a tyranny. 

• Si ■. . . c 

True poets are formed by mature, and not by art ; 
but paltry rhymesters compose accordifig to art, and 
not by the . impulse of nature : consequently paltry 
fhymesters are not true poets. 

4. . , . • . . 

Every amiable man merits the esteem and respect 
of his neighbours $ now it is also certain, that -all 
whose pure aim is to do good to their fellow-crea- 
tures merit the .esteem and Teapect of their neigh- 
bours : whence we^.must aaoeBsanly infeTiithat ^ 
whose pure aim ia to. do good 'ia> their fellow-crea^ 
tures are amiable men. 

Dd2 
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5. 
Liberality is the means of making many happy; 
it is not, however, the way to become rich : sd that 
that which is the way to become rich is not the 
means of making many happy. 
6. 
An art is a collection of rules tending to a certain 
end } rhetoric is a collection of rules tending to a 
certain end : therefore rhetoric is an art. 

7. 
The saying is no lescrtrue than common^ that 
murderers never escape punishment ; yet even mur- 
derers hope to elude the laws of their counti^ : of 
y* those therefore who hope to elude the laws of their 

country, some do not escape punishment. 
8. 
No auiiable man should be despised; every man 
in whom are united virtue and politeness is amia- 
ble: some therefore of those happy persons in 
\ whom these two excellent qualities are united 

ought not to be despised. 
9. 
Every man of solid understanding lives virtu- 
ously ; every true Christian lives virtuously : there- 
fore every true Christian is a man of solid under- 
standing* 

10. 
No diligent student should be deprived of just 
commendation ; every diligent student abstains from 
idleness and trifling amusements : therefore no one 
who abstains from these should be deprived of just 
commendation. 

11. 
A wise and affectionate parcfut governs his family 
uprightly ; he is worthy of love and honour who go- 
verns his family uprightly : therefore a wise and 
affectionate parent is worthy of love and honour. 
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W. 
Those things whio^ icanilf}i|/tbe enamsvateA do 
not exist; innate^ ideas daQnoi^'be ^nttmerMod s 
therefore innate ideas do not exist. 

13. 
The cook is always about the fire$ the fire is tlie . 
highest of all the elements; therefore of all sciences 
the cook's occupation is the highest. 

14. 
He who seeks the best end in the use of the most 
suitable means is wise; he likewise is wise who 
applies his learning to the purpioses of life and the 
welfare of society: therefore he who appltfts^faig 
learning to the purposes of fife and the weltlSre of 
society seeks the best end in the use of the most 
suitable means. ' 

15. 

' The testimony extorted from a rehictant witness 

Is likely to be true; the testimony of an«nemy U 

thus extorted, and is consequently likely to be trtle. 

16. 
Hatred is an odious vice; but, alas! there are 
many odious vices which are not abhorred as they 
deserve; which circumsjtfince evinces the fact that 
hatred is not abhorred as it deserves. 

17. 
Some works of art are useful ; all works of hu- 
man invention are works'of art; therefore some 
works of human invention are usefuL 

16. • 
Alt books of literature are, it must be acknow- 
ledged, subject to error ; now the fact is, that they 
are all of man*s invention: consequently we are 
compelled to drf^yv^ thft painful kiierence^ that all 
things of human invention are Bubject to error. 
Dd3 
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19. 

All who are endued with prudence are v^orthy of 
credit and confidence; no madmen or enthusiasts are 
endued with prudence : it is manifest then that no 
madmen or enthusiasts are worthy of credit and con- 
fidence. 

20. 

None of the bfute creation are immortal beings ; 
but all immortal beings have the power of motion : 
therefore some things which have the power of mo- 
tion are not of the brute creation. 

21. 
A decorous conduct is the part of true wisdomj 
it is also the part of true wisdom to discountenance 
foolish innovations: therefore to discountenance 
foolish innovations is decorous conduct. 

A furious bull is a dangerous animal ; Luiher 
was attacked by a furious built therefore Luther 
was attacked by a dangerous animal.- 

2S. 
Love is a passion; my brother Joseph is in love : 
therefore he i& in a passion. 

All the helots were slaves j all Athenians were 
free: therefore it follows that no Athenians were 
helots. 

25. 
A natural property cannot be altered by habit^ 
to fell downwards is the natural property of a 
heavy body : therefore a heavy body cannot be ha- 
bituated to fall upwards. 

. 26. 
Every prudent roan is anxious to support the au- 
thority of government 5 no seditious subject is an* 
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xioua to support it : therefore it is demonstrated 
that no seditious subject is a prudent man. 

27. 

A language which is composed of several other 
languages possesses more copiousness than ele- 
gance ; but such is the English language as now 
spoken : the English language therefore as now 
spoken possesses more copiousness than elegance. 

28. 

To kill a man is a sin ; a murderer is a man > to 
kill a murderer is consequently a sin. 

29. 

He who is assiduous in surmounting diffieulties 
deserves applause 5 now Demosthenes displayed 
unwearied assiduity in correcting the natural de- 
fects of his speech, and in fact became the grteatest 
orator of Greece ^ on these accounts therefore he 
was a man deserving of a high degree of applause. 

SO. 

That which excites a passion precedes it -, insult 
excites anger $ insult therefore precedes anger. 

31. 

Every mean artifice should be exploded from the 
dealings of men of honour ; now equivocation it 
undoubtedly a mean and ungenerous artifice ^ as 
such therefore it ought by no means to be admitted 
among persons of probity. 



There are things which though confessedly liable 
to change, and therefore imperfect, are yet useful; 
some parts of the Mosaic law were liable to change, 
and therefore imperfect > therefore some parts of 
the Mosaic law wese useful. 
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S3. 

It is noticed by Aristotle; that all animaU which 
possess fortitude have the extremities of their limbs 
large ; but animals possessed of fortitude disregard 
the insults of inferior creatures; therefore all ani- 
mals characterized by large extremities disregard 
the insults of inferior creatures. 

34. 

Self-murder must be condemned as a most hei- 
nous offence 5 yet there are species of voluntary 
death which cannot be justly denominaifced by that 
opprobrious name of self-murder: it is to be in- 
ferred then^ that there are species of voluntary death 
which are not necessarily, to be condemned as hei- 
nous offences. 

85. .,^ 

Suicide is not defensible on any principle of mo- 
rality; some species of voluntary death are not 
suicide i therefore some species of voluntary death 
may be defended on the principles of morality. 

36. 
Some of the primary planets are distinguished by 
the name asteroids 5 but the Sun, the Mooo^ the 
Earth, and Saturn, are not called asteroids: con- 
sequently they are not primary planets. 

37. 
Some virtuous men hdve made gross mistakes; 
all who live uprightly are virtuous men : some con- 
sequently who live uprightly have made grofis mis- 
takes. 

.38.- 
Every real C)irlstian walks circumspectly .;; some 
who profess to.be Christians do not so walki.there^ 
fore some who profess to be Christians are not 
really such. 
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39. 

Some virtuous persons enjoy much hilarity of 
disposition ; all virtuous persons are temperate : 
therefore all temperate persons epjoy much hilarity 
of disposition. 

40. 

That which incurs the hatred of the many is not 
thereby proved to be necessarily bad) the softer 
virtues, as justice^ temperance, and liberality, do nol 
incur the hatred of the many : these virtues there- 
fore cannot be proved to be bad. 

41. 

Tfiose^ things which depend on accident do not 
admit of demonstration ; mathematical concli|^ion» 
admit of demonstration: therefore mathematical 
conclusions are not accidental. 

4^. 

Some there are who refuse to indulge themselves 
in unlawful pleasures; all men fire naturally in- 
clined to unlawful pleasures : therefore some who 
are naturally so inclined refuse to indulge them- 
selves in them. 

48. 

The acquisition of every sbience which Is of any 
real benefit among men requires attention and dili- 
gence ; but every science has many difficulties, 
which cannot be overcome except by perseverance : 
therefore some things which have difficulties such 
as cannot be overcome but by perseverance, and 
which require diligence and attention, are useful 
sciences, and of real benefit to men* 

44. 

The attainment of the utmost extent of learning 
is an object of universal desine ; yet sueh an acqui* 
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sidon will not render a man happy or virtaous : it 
appears then that that which will not render a man 
happy or virtuous is an object of universal desire. 

4i5. 

It is prudent td employ our thoughts about fun- 
damental truths; for our life is short: and such 
ought surely to be the aim of those who have no 
long time in which to acquire an acquaintance with 
any truths. 

46. 

Every wise and prudent man abstains from un- 
lawful pleasures -, all who obey the divine law ab- 
stain from unlawful pleasures: all who. obey the 
divine law are wise and prudent men. 

47. 

All Englishmen are lobars of liberty ; no Dutch- 
man is an Englishman : therefore no Dutchman is 
a lover of liberty. 

48. 

Some heathen authors deserve credit ; some hea« 
then authors relate prodigies : therefore some pro- 
digies deserve credit. 

49. 

Nothing shameful or disgraceful should.be al- 
lowed to taint the. practice of a man of honour; no 
fraud of any kind should be allowed to. taint such a 
man*s practice > therefore every fraud is shameful 
and disgracefuL 

50. 

Some good men maintain erroneous sentiments ; 
all heretics maintain errone6aia sentiments: there* 
fore some heretics are good men. 
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61. 
All acts of parliament require the concurrence of 
the king, lords, and commons ; orders in council 
are not acts of parliament: therefore orders in 
council do not require the concurrence of the king, 
lords, and'^c6ix]to)ns. ' "' ' .v 

52. 
There are cheap books, the object of which is to 
sap the foundations of g'overnment ; the new edi- 
tions of the classics ar^ cheap books : those edi- 
tions therefore hkve for their object 'to sap the 
foundations of government. ' 

■ 53. ^'' • ' 

All the public buildings in Oxford lose some por- 
tion ofiheir splendour and dignity by the appearance 
of decay 3 in fact, those buildings consist of a 
kind of inferior XK)lite: therefore alK buildings con- 
structed. lof that inferior oolite lose sojune portion of 
their^ splendour and. dignity by the appearance of 
decay* 

54. 

Some of the basest of men do not discover to the 
world their true character -, all who do not discover 
to the world their true eharaeter are hypocrites : 
therefore some hypocrites are thebasest of men. 

■ . ■ '-65. ■ '■ ■ 

It cannot be denied by any reasonable person, 
that some even of those who are justly denominated 
wise men have in the course* of- their life committed 
great errors ; nor is it less universdly admitted, that 
they who unite learning with eaipisriene^ 'ate truly de- 
serving of the character of wise rrien : the necessary 
inference then is most evident, namely, that how- 
ever decisive and almost infallible we are apt to 
suppose their testimony to be in any matter of 
prudence and judgment, there yet have been, and 
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still doubtless artf perwfu um&ng learning wUk er- 
perience, who have notwiihsianding committed great 
errors, 

56. 

They who are not to be trusted are always liable 
to suspicion ; liars are not to be trusted ; liars are 
always liable to suspicion. 

57. 

No -traitors ought to be suffered to escape con- 
dign punishment; nor should those men be suf- 
fered to escape condign punishment who excite 
their fellow-subjects to rebellious actions^ there- 
fore they who excite their fellow-subjects to rebel- 
lious acts are traitors. 

No science is to be acquired without some degree 
of serious application; some things essential to the 
welfare of society are sciences 5 some things there- 
fore essential to the welfare of human society are 
not to be acquired without some degree of serious 
application. 

69. 

Subjects are under obligation to obey their king ; 
George the Fourth is the king of England 5 there- 
fore Englishmen are bound to obey George the 
Fourth. 

60. 

Whatever is in its nature quite immaterial de- 
serves no particular concero ; the soul. of man is 
immaterial; therefore the soul of man demands no 
particular concern. 

61. 

There are hopes entertained by many which must 
terminate in disappointment; some hopes in fact 
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evidently rest on an insufficient foundation ; some 
things therefqre which rest on an insufficient foun- 
dation must terminate in disappointment. 



AU stars are suns of planetary systems ; but all 
suns are supposed to be opaque bodies^ surrounded 
by a iuminous atmosphere : consequently all such 
bodies are stars. 

63. 

Some heavenly bodies which are not stationary 
are planets ; comets are of that description 5 it fol- 
lows then that comets are planets. 

64. 

Whatsoever merits any degree of commendation 
must proceed from some other cause than mere 
weakness ; some instances of good-nature however 
do not proceed from any principle besides weak- 
ness ; therefore there are instances of good-nature 
which do not merit any degree of commendation. 



Every man who knows the value of time will 
be unwilling to waste it in the pursuit of trifles ; 
all those are guilty of this folly who employ their 
days ili light reading to the neglect of such works 
as may tend to instruct and form the mind ; such 
persons therefore must be acknowledged to be ig- 
norant of the value of time. 

66. 

A government which supports the traffic in 
slaves persists in an offence against religion and 
virtue; our own government has put an end to that 
traffic ; it does not therefore persist in any offence 
against religion and virtue. 

£6 
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67. 
Some of the most splendid virtues are often tar- 
nished by their union with baser principles 5 forti- 
tude is one of the most splendid virtues ; fortitude 
therefore is often tarnished by its union with baser 
principles. 

No metals have a vegetative power 5 yet some 
things which have a vegetative power are discovered 
beneath the earth; therefore some things disco- 
vered beneath the earth are not metals. 

69. 
Every real Christian is happy ; some real Chris- 
tians are neither learned nor valiant ; hence some 
who are neither learned nor valiant are happy. 

70. 

Some innovations are productive of general bene- 
fit ; no change in the structure of the British con- 
stitution would be productive of general benefit; 
consequently no change in the structure of the 
British constitution would be an innovation. 

71. 
No departure from the dictates of true wisdom 
can promote the public good -, some innovations 
can promote the public good 5 some innovations are 
not departures from the dictates of true wisdom. 

72. 

Most of those who are much occupied in subter- 
raneous occupations are unhealthy ; all miners are 
much occupied in subterraneous occupations ; there- 
fore all miners are unhealthy. 

73. 

. Nothi ng inconfisten t with virtue can be ultimately.- 
beneficial either to states or to indiyidual^ ; lotUam. 
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are inconsistent with virtue: therefore lotteries 
cannot be ultimately beneficial either to states or to 
individuals. 

74. ' 
Some well-meant endeavours are not consistent 
with judgment and prudence; yet all well-meant 
endeavours merit some degree of approbation; 
tiierefore some things which merit a degree of ap-^ 
probation are not consistent with judgment and 
prudence. 

All Christians believe the soul to be immortal ; 
no Christians are Hindoos; therefore no Hindoos 
believe tlie soul to be immortal. 

76. . 
All minerals are subterraneous productions ; no 
subterraneous productions are animate beings; 
therefore no animate beings are minerals. 

77. 
All responsible beings lie under ah obligation to 
a virtuous life; but the brute creation are not re- 
sponsible beings; they consequently do not lie 
under that obligation. 

78. 
That style is best adapted to didactic writings 
which is. most easily remembered i a concise style 
answers best to that description; and. is in conse-. 
quence best adapted to such writings. 

79. 
There. are many vices which excite universal in- 
dignation ; emulation however does not produce 
such an effect : whence it is evident that emulation 
is not a vice. 

E e2 
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^ 80. 

No true philosopher can indulge in iAipatienoe 
and ill-will; Socrates, for instance, never gave 
way to these vices ; therefore Socrates was a true 
philosopher. 

81. 
The specimens of the Doric order display an ex- 
tremely simple style of architecture ; the ruins of 
Stonehenge display an extremely simple style of 
architecture; therefore, the ruins of Stonehenge 
are specimens of the Doric order. 

82. 
All the fixed stars emit light from themselves ; ' 
several of the heavenly bodies are not Gxed stars ; 
therefore several of the heavenly bodies do not 
epiit light from themselves. 

83. 
Every thing liable to abuse should be carefuUf 
checked ; some of our most useful and necessary 
appetites are liable to abuse; therefore some of 
our most useful and necessary appetites should be 
carefully checked. 

84. 
No human virtue is free from imperfection; 
some human virtues have effected great benefits for 
mankind ; therefore some things which have ef- 
fected great benefits for mankind are not free from 
imperfection. 

85. 
No affluence of fortune or elevation of rank ex- 
empts its possessor from the duties of application 
and industry; for industry is the law of our being; 
from which those accidents are insufficient to ex* 
empt any man. 
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PROMISCUOUS SYLLOGISMS 

FOR EXERCISE. 

SECOND SERIES. 

Redundant or Defective Syllogkins. 

1. 

Familiarity is prodactlve of contempt^ inas- 
much as it occasions a needless exposure of pri- 
vate failings. 

2. 
The cause of e?il (according to the French phi- 
losophers) is itself evil: rel^ion (they likewise 
a£Brm) is the cause of evil y because it gives occa- 
sion to oiuch violence^ injustice^ and bloodshed: 
therefore (they infer) religion is an evil. 

3. 
Correct writers avoid concluding their sentences 
with particle) (for a clause so constructed falls 
weakly on the ears;) but reviewers (since they are 
compelled to write with great rapidity) are fre- 
quently guilty of this fault : consequently they are 
often not correct writers. 

4. 
Discord is a greater vice than intemperance ; for 
intemperance implicates but one person ; but dis- 
cord implicates more than one : and that vice which 
implicates the greater number of individuals is the 
greater vice. 

5. 
Discord is not a greater evil than intemperance : 
for that generally arises from the impulse of anger;. 
E e3 
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while the latter almost invariably proceeds from 
inveterate habit. 

6. 
They who are not conscious of guilt are not sul>- 
ject to fear: hence thieves are timid j while pure 
spirits are exempt from any such sensation. 

7. 
Man should be restrained by laws, because he is 
an animal subject to selfishness, and other depraved 
passions. 

8. 
A young man, being inexperienced in the affairs 
of life, and too much under the influence of his 
passions, is not a fit student of moral philosophy. 

9- 

Sin is hateful, because it is opposed to the divine 
will. 

10. 

I think ; therefore I am. I am certain that I 
have existence, because I have the power of think- 
ing. 

11. 

The study of mathematics so entirely engrosses 
the mind as to render the science interesting and 
delightful. 

19. 

It cannot be denied that classical studies are at- 
tended with much solid benefit, if it is duly consi- 
dered what stores of useful knowledge are con- 
tained in many of the writings with which such 
studies render us acquainted. 

IS. 
It is impossible that any thing should be and not 
be at the same time. Now whatever produces itself 
must be and not be at the same time : (for it is. 
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because it acts ; and is not, because it is to be pros« 
duced :) therefore it is impossible that any thing 
should produce itself. 

14. 
A pious woman makes a good parent 5 a good 
parent brings up her children virtuously ; she who 
brings up her children virtuously is a useful mem- 
ber of society; a useful member of society is a 
blessing to a state; that which is a blessing to a 
state is a fit subject of. public gratitude : therefore 
a pious woman is a fit subject of public gratitude. 

15. 
The inhabitants of St. Domingo cannot be en- 
slaved ; for how can such an event befal a people 
determined to die rather than to resign their li- 
berty? 

16. 
A good face is a letter of recommendation ; for it 
greatly prepossesses the beholders in favour of its 
owner. 

17. 
The proud man is most bitterly disappointed: he 
looks for honour^ and receives only contempt. 
18. 
All the brute creation are guided in their actions 
by instinct^ not by reason; consequently instinct 
and reason are different things. 

19. 
It is a certain sign of a bad heart to be inclined 
to defamation ; for such an inclination arises from 
a neglect of what is laudable in a man's self, and 
an impatience of seeing it in another. 
20. 
Every thing which is new or uncommon raises a 
pleasure in the imagination, because it fills the soul 
with an agreeable surprise, gratifies its curiosity. 
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and gives it an Idea of which it was not before 



21. 
Virtue has no tendency in itself to provoke others 
to jealousy i he who is provoked to jealousy by it 
shews himself possessed of a malignant spirit. 

22. 

The late war has thrown capital into new cImiq- 
nels; whatever has this effect produces and ex- 
tends various profitable branches of commerce : 
that which thus extends commerce employs capital 
to great advantage. The effect of this profitable 
employment of capital has been to raise up a vast 
population, supported by means which cannot be 
permanent. That which produces such an effect 
must ultimately, as experience proves, throw back 
that redundant population on the public in a state 
incapable to procure work. This state of things 
occasions ih^ increase of poor rates, and the arti-> 
ficial mode of supplying through them the defi- 
ciency of wages. Such increase diminishes the 
proper value of property and the means of support- 
ing the population. Hence relief is through neces- 
sity withheld from poverty. The continuance of 
that unrelieved poverty excites discontent; what- 
ever excites discontent promotes a spirit of di^f- 
fleccion to. government which is sure to be fostered 
by insidious demagogues. The whole then of the 
present distressing state of the country is to be 
traced back to the war as its cause and ori^n. 
(Report of a speech in the House of Lords, Nov. 
30, 1819 ) 

28. 

Sullse et Csesaris pecuniar um translatio ajustis 
dominls ad alienos non debet 11 bi^rblis videri. Nihil 
est emm iib^rale quod non idem justom. (Ctc. Off, 
i. 14.) 
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KWAA<«-0y iT^y ^minrmy km} ficvi fi^t, 

(Diogen. Laert. ex Epichartno, iii. 16.) 

25. 

A wise man is not surprised^ because he is not 
disappointed; and he escapes disappointment be- 
cause he never forms an expectation. 

26. 

No men are brutes 5 all brutes are irrational 
beings ; all irrational beings are free from respon- 
sibility ; therefore no men are free from responsi- 
bility. 

27. 

It was good policy in the Greeks to resist the 
subjugation of Egypt by the Persian monarchs, as 
calculated to endanger their own liberty } for Darius 
and Xerxes proceeded against Greece after their at- 
tacks upoji Egypt. So that it was probable any 
future conqueror of Egypt would follow their ex- 
ample. 

28. 

29. 
All human creatures are rational; all rational 
beings are responsible ; some who are responsible 
violate duty ; therefore some human creatures vio- 
late duty. 

SO. 
Some learned men are vicious characters ; all 
vicious characters are injurious to society; all such 
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deserve punishment; none who deserve punish- 
ment should be treated with honour ; ' therefore 
some learned men should not be treated with ho- 
nour. 

SI. 

The whole Bible relates to Christ. It commences 
by displaying roan's need of such a Saviour, and is 
closed with a promise of his second advent The 
historical parts trace his descent as man, and con- 
tain many things emblematic of him. The cere** 
monial law typi6es him } the moral law seals our 
ruin without him, and shews us how to testify our 
love towaids him. The Prophets foretel all that 
relates to him and his church : the Gospels narrate 
his life : the Acts reveal the power of bis grace in 
the establishment of his church : the Epistles af- 
ford the fullest disclosure of his doctrines : and the 
Revelation sets him forth as the eternal King. 
Thus Christ is the substance of the Bible. 

S2. 

The iuTiolabilily of the divine promise requires 
that the Gentiles shotild be saved ; the salvation of 
the" Gentiles requires their calling on the name of 
the Lord ; their calling on his name requires faith ; 
faith requires the hearing of his word ; the hearings 
of his word requires a preacher ; a preacher requires 
a legitimate and divine mission : therefore the in- 
violability of the divine promise requires a legiti- 
mate and divine mission of preachers to the Gentiles. 
(Rom. X. IS, 14, 15.) 

3S. 

The very true beginning of wisdom is the desire 

of discipline ; and the care of discipline is love ; 

' and love is the keeping of her laws ; and the giving 

heed unto her laws is the assurance of incorru|»- 

tion ; and incorruption maketh us near to Ood : 
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therefore the desire of wisdom bringeth to a kiog- 
dom. {Wisdom of Solomon, vi. 17—20.) 

34. 
An acquaintance with conic sections has been of 
service in determining and measuring the periodical 
revolutions of the heavenjy bodies ; an acquaintance 
with the courses of the heavenly bodies has given a 
confidence to navigation; this confidence fkvours 
commerce; commerce facilitates exchange; the 
facility in carrying on an interchange of the pro- 
ductions of human labour encourages the activity 
of industry; activity and industry, when duly en- 
couraged, render the productions of the earth more 
abundant; this abundance greatly augments the 
means of subsistence, (and consequently the popu- 
lation,) and removes privations ; men love life and 
abhor privations : therefore the study of conic sec- 
tions is useful. (Fontenelle.) 

35. 
It was said by the enemies of Themistocles, that 
it was not he, but his infant son, who governed the 
world ; which they attempted to prove thus : The 
son of Themistocles governs his mother ; his mo- 
ther governs Themistocles; Themistocles governs 
the Athenians ; the Athenians govern the Greeks; 
Greece governs Europe ; Europe governs the world ; 
therefore the son of Themistocles governs the 
world. 

36. 
Speech being the great bond which holds society 
together^ and the common conduit whereby the 
improvements of knowledge are conveyed from 
one man and one generation to another; it well 
deserves our most serious thoughts to consider 
"virhat remedies are to be found for the inconve- 
niences arising from the abuse of words* 
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37. 
Nunquam est utile peccare^ quia semper est 
turpe : et quia semper est honestum virum bonum 
esse, semper est utile. 

38. 

Unjust and cruel man ! ivhoever thou art^ whether 
French^ or English^ or German^ who darest to 
maintain that we Africans are incapable of civi- 
lization; — take up the volume of history: read 
thine own origin: behold the manners of thy 
ancestors : trace what thou wast^ and what thou 
now art :— and say^ are the savage tribes of Africa 
to be compared for barbarity with those Gauls whom 
Tacitus and Caesar have described as covered with 
the skins of beasts, wanderers and vagabonds in the 
midst of their forests, living on the prey obtained 
by hunting, and armed with clubs and arrows; 
maintaining their idolatrous druids and offering 
human sacrifices; burning their children in osier 
baskets as holocausts devoted to their god Theu- 
tates; deifying the misletoe; plundering without 
pity the wretched foreigners cast by shipwreck on 
their shores, and unsparingly cutting the throats of 
their prisoners of war? (De Fastey^ a native of 
Hayti : Revue Encyclop^dique, i. 534.) 

39. 

Flattery is highly pernicious, especially to youth : 
for it originates in a base desire of interest, or in 
intellectual weakness; it retards improvement, pa- 
ralyzes emulation, and extinguishes every motive 
to laudable exertion. 

40. 

The origin of anger is pride; and who can esti- 
mate the evil of that which flows from such a 
poisoned source ? 
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41. 

There is no wisdom but from genias ; there is no 
genius but from experience ; there is no experience 
but from practice; there is no practice but from 
exertion; there is no exertion but impulse; there 
is no impulse but from choice ; there is no 
choice but from love; there is no love but from 
discretion ; there is no discretion but from consi-* 
deration ; there is no consideration but from virtue : 
therefore there is no wisdom but from virtue. 

They who brook it worst that men should tell 
them of their duties, when they are told of the same 
by a law think very well and reasonably of it. And 
why? Because they presume that the law speaks 
with impartiality; that the law has no respect of 
persons ; that the law is as it were an oracle pro* 
ceeding from wisdom and understanding. 

43. 
Examples of ingratitude check and discourage 
voluntary beneficence ; nnd this affords one cogent 
reason to prove the mischief of ingratitude. 

44. 
Happiness does not consist in an exemption from 
pain, labour, care, business, suspense, molestation, 
and other external evils; such a state being usually 
attended, not with ease, but with depression of spirits, 
a tastelessness in all our ideas, imaginary anxieties^ 
and the whole train of hypochondriacal affections. 

45. 
Books, says B icon, can never teach the use o 
books. For the student must fearn by commerce 
with mankind to reduce his speculations to practice, 
and accommodate his knowledge to the purposes 
of life. 
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4& 
Iterations are commoaly loss of time i bat there 
is no such gain of time as to iterate often the state 
oi the question; for it chaseth away many a 
frivolous speech as it cometh forth. 

47. 
Carenda est glorias cupiditas, eripit enim liber- 
tatem, pro quft magnanimis viris omnis debet esse 
contentio. 

48. 
Frugality is so necessary to the happiness of the 
world, so beneficial in its various forms to every 
rank of men, from the highest of human potentates 
to the lowest labourer or artificer; and the miseries 
which the neglect of it produces are so numerous 
and so grievous^ that it ought to be recommended 
with every variation of address and adapted to every 
class of understanding. 
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PROMISCUOUS SYLLOGISMS 

FOR EXERCISE. 

THIRD SERIES. 

Hypothetical Syllogismt. 

1. 
If fire may be separated from a flint, then a pro- 
perty may be separated from its subject 3 bot fire 
may be separated from a flint; therefore a property 
may be separated from its subject 

If hatred and malice are contrary to the divine 
laWi they ought to be avoided ; but that they are 
so is too evident to be denied ; they ought there- 
fore to be undoubtedly avoided. 

3. 

If the exercise of war in defence of our country 
were sinful, it would either expressly or by impli- 
cation be forbidden in the Scripture ; but this is 
not the case ; and consequently we infer safely that 
it is not sinful. 

4.. 

On important business it is proper to consult 
with others 3 for if a man be wise and experienced, 
he is sensible that two heads are better than one ; 
and if he be an idiot, he should endeavour to make 
up his deficiency by the wisdom of others. 

6. 
The virtues are either passions^ faculties, or ha- 
bits : they are not passions 3 for passions do not 
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328 PBOMISCUOUS 

depend on previous determination : nor are they 
£&cultie8 1 for we possess faculties by nature : there- 
fore they lire habits. 

6. 

Every man should render himself agreeable to 
those with whom he is in company: for if he is 
their superior in rank and fortune, it becomes him 
to shew himself their superior also in politeness ; 
if he is their equal, he should ren^^mber that all 
have an equal right to be pleased, and that he can- 
not expect to receive the civilities he does not give ; 
and if he is in company with his superiors, he 
should avoid either offending them by an unre- 
served freedom of manners, or rendering them un- 
easy by a foolish bashful ness. 

. 7- 
If w is a vowel, it can be sounded by itself ; but 
it cannot ; which is sufficient proof that it is no 
vowel. 

8. 

If government lotteries promote the dangerous 
spirit of gambling, hold out temptations to idleness 
and extravagance, and unsettle the minds of tho«e, 
in the lower orders especially, who would other- 
wise be industrious and useful members of the com- 
munity > then those Ibtteries ought to be wholly 
abolished by a wise and Christian legislature. Now 
it cannot, even by their warmest supporters, be de- 
nied that such are their natural effects ; and there- 
fore they, are by no means too severe who repre- 
sent them as wholly deserving to be abolished by a 
^ise and Christian legislature. 
9. 

If baptism could be justly refused to the children 
of Christian parents, circumcision should on the 
same principle have been refused to the offspring 
qf Jewish parents. But the ^express command ox 
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God proved that «uch refvisat among^ trie Jew^ 
wou)d have been sinful. How then can it be 
thought less crinnnal to withhold from the children 
of Christutns their inili&tory rite^ and thus to rob 
them . of an invaluable privilege which is clearly 
their due* 

10. 

*' The baptism of John^ was it from heaven or 
of men ?*' " If we shall sajs From heaven, he will 
^y, Why then believed ye hiirt not ? But if we say. 
Of men, all the- people will stone usj for they be 
persuaded that John was a prophet/' (St. Luke xx. 
'4-6.) 

11. 

If the gas-lights emit a disagreeab)^ smell, a suf- 
ficient reason is afforded for objecting to them ; but 
they do not emit a disagreeable smell ; therefore no 
such sufficient reason is afforded. 

12. 

O sententiam necessitate confusam ! negat in- 
quirendos ut innocentes, et mandat puniendos ut 
nocentes ; parcit et saevit, dissimulat et anunadver- 
tit ! Quid temetipsum censur£l circumvenis ? si 
damnas, cur non et inquiris? si non inquiris, cur 
non et absol vis ? ( Tertullidn to the Emperor Trajan, 
who forbad that the Christians should be sought out, 
yet ordered that they should be punished when found.) 

13. 

. A general systematic reformation of the House 
of Commons must be of one of two sorts. It may 
be a restoration, upon the original principles of the 
institution to be reformed, to the state in which it 
stood at some former time, and from which it is 
alleged to have degenerated : or, it may be a re- 
construction of the institution on principles alto- 
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gelher new. My fini qoestioa to the proposer of 
•uch general reformatioD^ therefore, is. Which of 
these two modes have you in view ? If the answer 
be. Restoration to what the House of Commons 
was in former times ; I then request that the period 
may be specified at which the House of Commons 
was, according to the reformer, in the perfection to 
which he wishes to restore it. If, on the other 
hand, the answer be, that it is intended to re-con- 
struct the House on new principles : then, I think, 
it is not too much to ask that these prindpfes be 
clearly defiiied, before we are required to take a 
single practical step towards the abolition of the 
existing frame of the House of Commons. {Report 
of a Speech in the Home of Commons, Noc» 24, 1819.) 

14. 
If the indulgence of an angry spirit renders us 
the scorn and sport of all ab9ut us -, if it betrays us 
into irretrievable misconduct; if it occasions the 
forfeiture of the esteem of those friends whom we 
have most highly valued ; if it becomes, on many 
accounts, the source of numerous and deep regrets; 
surely that disposition ought by every effort to be 
resisted and subdued. 

15. 
If benevolence were the whole of virtue, then in 
the review of our own character or that of others, 
our moral understanding and moral sense wonld be 
indifferent to every thing but the degrees in which 
benevolence prevailed ; but this is far from being 
the case ; for an act of injustice or treachery, though 
it should originate in a desire to benefit others, is 
still felt to be vicious and unjustifiable. Conse- 
quently virtue is by no means resolvable into bene- 
volence. 
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16. 

The sun and the earth are both spherical bodies. 
If therefore they were equal in size, the shadow of 
the earth ^ would be cylindrical, and extend ad 
infinitum. But if so, Mars, and the othef superior 
planets would be eclipsed by it. But this is never 
the case : therefore the sun and the earth are not of 
equal size. Again, if the earth were larger thah 
the sun, its shadow would increase in width in 
proportion to its distance, and thus would occasion- 
ally eclipse the superior planets. But the earth 
never eclipses them : therefore it is not larger than 
the sun. But the earth was before proved not to 
be equal to the sun; therefore it is smaller than 

the sun. 

t' , 

17. 

It is not easy to comprehend wjiat could have in- 
duced an impostor to forge two such Epistles as the 
second and third attributed to St. John. They 
could not have been foiled during that Apostle's 
life; for the imposture must have been imme- 
diately detected : and if they had been forged after 
his death, it is not very probable that the impostor 
would have made his pretended author promise at 
the end of each Epistle that he would shortly pay a 
visit to those to whom the Epistles were addressed. 

18. 

TcvTcvf Zv rein tfv9^«$ (T»Vf''lMf»f) avftfitvXivm retfinn- 
}ff«ij} Mii;^«vti «eyfiy M revs ^«ts^«$* kmI y«^ tfnv rtviutf 

$v fV«vr»<, 2u «^i»«T«Tov$ ylncr^uif xttruievXtiVftifVi vnv 
ftnr^ivcXtf, $ htuucTiirtvs vunXiv^i^twratq, *A^uuivctrt 
uif vvv yif«^fv»i, «v^» »s^^«; fiiyei nfUf ^r^to'fidXXtv^' 
hicMOTttTct it yt*cfaf6$, •hi r% 9i|AiiV«m-^«< f»»yaiXiis rnf 0^9 
rT{«T»«» yifvreu. (Artabanus to Xerxes, Herod, vii. 
51.) 
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19. ft 

The odes of Horace were composed either by him 
ort>y some ingenious monk who intended toperson-r'* 
«te him. But for this latter hypothesis there is no 
siuthority^ nor does any circumstance afford it an ap- 
pearance of probability. On the contrary no writer * 
subsequent to the Augustan age could have main- 
tained so great purity of Latin style; besides which^ 
the allusions are all Roman ^ nor do they bear any . 
semblance uf that allegorical character which some 
have ascribed to them. . Therefore they must hare 
been ihe productions of him to whom they have 
been usually attributed. 

20. 
'* Utilis- est/- inquis, 'Mra ; quia coiKemptum 
efiugit/' Primum, ira si quantum minatur valet, ob 
hoc ipsum quod terribile est^ et invisa est. Peri- \ 

culosius est autenvtlmeri^ quam despici. Si vero sine J 

▼iribus est^ magis exposita contemptui est, et deri^- | 

sum non eifiigit. Quid enim est iracundi^ in super- \ 

▼acuum tumultuantefrigidius? {Seneca,) ] 
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